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Planting the Farm Beautiful 


Positions of Buildings, Drives, Lots 
and Plantings with Reasons—Suit- 
able Shrubs and Trees—Explaining 
the Drawing Below. 

By Charles 8. LeSure in Farmer’s Voice 


Planning the farm beautiful is only a 
problem of the same system known as 
scientific agriculture. It not only in- 
volves correct methods of production and 
management on the farm, but also sanita- 
tion, farm design and landscape garden- 
ing. The latter subject considers the 
aesthetic on the farm. 

Perhaps the primary requisite for the 
farm beautiful is good soil and drainage 
Then position with regard to site and ex- 

osure. A southern or eastern exposure 
is to be preferred. The farm shown on the 
plan which accompanies this article has 
an eastern exposure, which is perhaps the 
best of all. This plan has been evolved 
from an actual farmstead in Illinois, 
and embodies many of the principles of 
landscape architecture. 

EVERY FARM SHOULD HAVE A PLAN. 

The next step in planning, is the loca- 
tion of the various farm buildings. As 
each farm has peculiar problems of its 
own, it is impossible to try and meet every 
condition in one plan, but there are 
certain things in common to every farm, 


grouped around a quadrangle and far 
enough apart for fire protection. Ample 
space is allowed for barn yard. This may 
be paved with cinders or gravel which will 
be appreciated in wet and stormy weather. 

It is well to have the milk house near 
the kitchen door. In the plan, the drive 
turn is utilized as a walk to the door of 
this building. The gasoline engine may 
be located near the center of the entire 
group of buildings so that the power may 
be evenly distributed by means of proper 
shafts and belts, ete. The washing ma- 
chine may be in the basement, the churn 
in the dairy room and the feed grinder in 
the barn yard. If possible the engine 
should be located near the well and the 
building constructed over both. These are 
matters which need individual attention, 
depending upon conditions. 

POSITION OF OTHER BUILDINGS. 


The corn cribs need to be near the feed- 
ing centers on the farm and these as a 
rule are the cattle barn and hog house. 
The implement house and shop should be 
near the house and fields and convenient 
to the barns. The hog house should be the 
farthest away of all, and the poultry house 
should be in the barn yard near the house, 
so the chickens may have access to the 
orchard and barn lots. 


of leaves and twigs; hence they improve 
the top soil, as is well known. The foliage 
of some trees decomposes more readily 
than that of others, and forming a humus 
of more or less desirable composition, this 
beneficial effect varies with the species; 
thus, while the conifers, especially larch 
and spruce, as well as the beech, are among 
the greatest improvers of soils, the humus 
from catalpas, black locust, etc., is of 
little use, while the foliage of the oaks 
decays but slowly, and hence does less for 
the improvement of the soil. But the say- 
ing that ‘“‘red oak and black walnut poison 
the soil’ is probably an overstatement— 
at least,we have no knowledge that this 
is really so or any reason to believe it; 
they are simply less useful in making 
humus, 

Of. much more moment to tree life than 
the minerals is the water of the soil, and 
in respect to the amount of water trans- 
pired, trees differ very widely, so that, in 
general, deciduous-leaved leaves many 
transpire six times as much as coniferous 
trees. The pines especially are moderate 
users of water. These latter are satisfied 
with such small amounts that they can 
occupy the dry sands of the pine barrens 
to the exclusion of other species, The 
deterioration of soil under given trees, 
then, depends upon the rapid exhaustion 
of the soil moisture. This exhaustion is, 
however, much less due to the transpira- 
tion by the trees themselves than to the 
surface evaporation, and this again is 
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The prong ge ripening of peaches op 
a small branch or part of a branch is g 


sure indication of yellows, 





Success in grape culture requires that 
a variety be selected that.is adapted to the 
locality in which it is to be planted. 





* Pears need a rich soil, and there is no 
doubt but that the lack of richness is the 
cause of many failures in pear growing, 





Currants and gooseberries will thriyg 
in almost any soil and will stand consider. 
able rough treatment and yet yield fajy 
crops of fruit. 

It is often the case that too much to 
and too many branches draw from the goj] 
nourishment that could be used with 
fewer branches. 





It is only in exceptional cases that jt 
can be considered a good plan to fill an 
old orchard with young trees. In a major. 
ity of cases the soil is exhausted by the 
former growth. 





It is the experience of many growers 
that fresh animal manures make strong 
vines but not much fruit, while it tends to 
induce rot and mildew, while potash and 
superphosphates produce quite the oppo. 
site effect. 





The Japan Golden Russet pear, grownin 
Iowa, is a curiosity, being little more than 
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and these can be adopted. Every farmer 
should possess a plan showing an ideal 
building arrangement and as rapidly as 
possible work it out to completion. 

The plan illustrated here, is taken from 
a farm on the prairie, and is the most 
common type in this section. On this type 
of farm, the buildings should be grouped 
near the highway and in the center of the 
farm. Examples are frequently found 
where the farm buildings are all placed at 
one corner, making some of the fields in- 
convenient. 

LAWN OF 100 TO 150 FEET. 

The farmhouse is properly located from 
100 to 150 feet back from and facing the 
highway. This distance allows a nice 
stretch of lawn in front and to the sides. 
Some farmhouses are too near the road 
for privacy while others are so far from 
the road as to be almost lost to the passers- 
by. All other buildings should be to the 
rear of the house and not near the high- 
way, as is still seen on some farms. This 
was a very common mistake in locating 
the barn in the past. In several instances 
I have known, the barn seemed to be 
located where the lumber and materials 
happened to be unloaded, and in each of 
these instances the barn was ‘near the 
road and in front of the house. 

The general farm buildings should be 
to the rear of the house and facing the 
house. They should be placed in their 

roper relationship, and far enough back 
rom the house to avoid odors being carried 
by the prevailing winds of summer. At 
the same time, they should be near enough 
not to be inconvenient. A distance of 75 
to 150 feet away would be about right 
under ordinary conditions. 
BUILDINGS GROUPED AROUND A QUAD- 

RANGLE, 


A good arrangement is shown in the 
plan where the buildings are shown 














Since the bulk of the vegetable crop 
goes to the kitchen it should be located 
near the kitchen and on that side of the 
house. An arrangement for such a garden 
is given.on the plan. To the north of this 
garden is the orchard and still farther is 


the woodlot and shelter belts. There is 
also a shelter belt to the back of the barn 
lots. This not only serves as a protection 
from the winter blasts but forms a pretty 
background for the farm buildings. 

One other feature is the paddock or 
small pasture to the south by the highway. 
This is useful as well as beautiful with a 
few trees in groups. Here fine cattle may 
be displayed at times, making an excellent 
advertisement for the farm. 


THE DRIVEWAYS AND WHY. 


The matter of driveways is important. 
Two drives are to be preferred, one to 
serve the house and the other for heavy 
traffic and leading direct to the farm or 
barn yard. Both of these should enter the 
place from the direction of heaviest travel 
or from the direction of the town or prin- 
cipal farm community. The plan here 
shows this town or center to be toward 
the north. The main drive should be 
direct although curves are not to be dis- 
couraged if they are direct ones. 

As to walks, the front walk is hardly 
necessary in the country. Back walks 
should be few and direct. See illustration 
on plan. 

—_—— 0" 
Elements Taken from the Soil by 
Trees. 


As far as exhaustion of minerals from 
the soil is concerned, no fear need be 
entertained, since forest trees require only 
the smallest quantity of the commoner 
kinds of minerals from the soil, and, in 
addition, they return the bulk of these to 
the soil in a more soluble form by the fall 


dependent upon the amount of shade 
which the trees exert. Under a dense 
growth of the shady beech, hemlock, 
spruce, sugar maple, etc., no exhaustion 
of moisture takes place, while under the 
light-foliaged piece or oak, especially in 
later life when the crowns become thinned 
out, the sun reaches the soil readily and 
much water is evaporated. In addition, 
if these trees stand alone in a field, the 
raindrops readily fall through the foliage 
upon the soil and compact it; thus much 
less water can percolate and the evapora- 
tion from the compacted soil is increased, 
as every farmer will understand who 
cultivates his crop in order to reduce 
evaporation. 

As far as influence upon neighboring 
crops is concerned, trees exert a deleter- 
ious influence upon the immediately ad- 
joining portions of either by their shade 
—and some species are shadier than 
others, hence a difference in degree of 
effect—or by their competition for moist- 
ure. Some kinds, like cottonwoods, wil- 
lows, and elms, require not only more 
water than others, but their root systems 
are capable of rapid and enormous exten- 
sion in search of water, so that their in- 
fluence is far-reaching. Grapevines are 
of the same nature, so that it is almost 
useless to cultivate in the neighborhood 
of a vineyard, unless the soil contains 
a superabundance of moisture. The tap- 
root trees are less injurious, because they 
supply themselves from greater depths, 
while the shallow-rooted ones, like black 
locust, beech, spruce, etc., compete on the 
same level with the annual crops. 





6 a a 
Fruit and Garden. 
Experienced fruit growers buy but few 
varieties of trees and vines, but the new 
beginners buy everything they hear 
about. 


two inches in diameter, measured at right 
angles. Fruiting very early and abunt- 
antly, the fruit is valued for ordinary 
purposes. 





There areseveral reasons why, in setting 
out young fruit trees, they should no 
besetindeepsoil. 1. A deep hole is liable 
to become partly filled with water, to the 
detriment of growth, and causing it to 
become baked in summer drouth. 2. The 
soil is more likely to be thrown in with the 
spade in large lumps and masses. 3. Deep 
planting is often adopted asa remedy fot 
short roots which have been cut in digging 
instead of long horizontal roots which wi 
hold and brace the tree. A stratum d 
finely pulverized soil six inches thick 8 
better than a foot of hard lumps as large 
as bricks. Depth in planting is frequently 
supposed to obviate staking trees, to hold 
them stiff in their position, while plenty 
long horizontal roots is better than eithet 
or both. As some planter has remarke, 
if the roots are set near the surface, thé 
small fibres can strike downwards if ther? 
is a good bed of soil beneath, but little 
benefit is derived by their striking uP 
wards to the surface; a mellow surfat 
soil is important, serving as a mulch, 
maintaining moisture for the roots. 4 
hard or baked crust, especially if allo 
to become infested with grass and w 
is often fatal to success or growth. 

—_—(:.-_--_—- 
One Virtue. 

Poverty is no disgrace, but that’s abott 
all that can be said in its favor.—Detralt 
Free Press, 

——_—_0—_—- 

This hour is mine to do with as I choos 
to get from it pretty much what | will 
The last one is gone; the next one comilé 
swiftly. 
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Paper Read by William Reid Gardener for 
S. M. and A. College, Before the New 


Jersey Horticultural Society 


In choosing ‘‘The Care of Apple Trees’’ 
as my subject, I would say that I am a 
great lover of apples. They are the only 
fruit of which I never tire. They are the 
king of all fruits and can be had all the 
year ‘round. They can be cooked in a 
great many ways, and they are one of the 
most healthful fruits grown. 

The following notes are from actual 
experience. The first is pruning. The 
object of pruning is to let in light and air 
to all parts of the trees, cutting out all 
interlacing branches and keeping the cen- 
ter of the trees open. In cutting off the 
branches be sure to cut close to the main 
limbs, so that the cut will soon heal over. 
If you leave stubs they will not heal over 
readily but will keep on decaying, and 
after a few years the 
trees will be full of 
holes. It is also well 
to thin in such a man- 
ner that you will have 
a well-balanced tree. 
If some shoots are 
getting much longer 
than others they 
should be cut back 
otherwise they will 
take the strength 
away from the others. 


The latter part of 
November and the 
early part of Decem- 
ber is a good time to 
do the pruning in 
New Jersey. 8s a 
tule the weather is 
pleasant for the work 
at that time, but they 
can be pruned any 
time from November 
until the sap begins 
to rise in the spring. 
I would not hesitate 
to cut off a few 
branches at any time 
except when the sap 
is flowing. Durin 
the summer is a go 
time to go over the 
trees and cut out any 
dead branches, as 
they are then readily 
seen, 

I prune our vs 5 
trees in November, 
even before all the 
leaves have fallen. I 
think it is a good 
time as I ean readily 
see where the branch- 
es are too thick. By 
pruning early I have 
an opportunity to do 
the first spraying for 
the San Jose scale in 
the early part of December. The scale 
1s much softer at that time and the early 
spraying is much more effective. Later 
the scale becomes harder and the spray- 
ing is not so effective. 

SPRAYING FOR SCALE. 

I spray twice every year, in December 
and March; otherwise the scale would 
soon increase again. For the San Jose 
scale I use Scalecide, which is the finest 
thing I have tried. Tt is handy to use— 
simply measure out the quantity, put it 
in the water, and it mixes instantly. I 
have used the home-made lime-sulphur 
and salt, but I do not like it. It is dis- 
agreeable to use, and.I do not think it so 
elective as Scalecide. One year I used 
eight pounds of caustic soda to fifty gal- 
ons of water, which gave the trees a fine 
appearance and seemed to stick on for a 
‘ong time, but was not effective for kill- 
Ing the scale. This solution was also dis- 
agreeable to use as it burned the hands 
and the face, making it necessary to wear 
Soggles and a mask. Kerosene emulsion 
with plenty of whale oil soap I have found: 
effective and the only objection to its use 
18 the trouble in preparing it. 

SCRAPE OFF ROUGH BARK. 

In the latter part of February I advise 
Scraping all the loose bark off the trees. 
t gives them a fine appearance and clears 
out the lodging places for a great many 

nds of insects. This may appear a big 
undertaking, but one can accomplish a 
Steat deal in a few days, and it makes the 
Spraying in March more effective. From 
id trees that have been neglected and 


are full of holes from decayed limbs, I 
would dig out all the decayed part and 
fill up with cement. A gauge chisel and 
a small wooden mallet are the best tools 
for digging the decayed wood out of the 
holes. In holes that are not very deep 
it is best to drive nails inside the hole a 
little way into the wood a few inches apart 
before putting in the cement. This will 
reinforce the cement and prevent the 
ffost from forcing it out. In mixing the 
cement do not get it too soft or it will run 
out as fast as you put it in, and be sure to 
pack it in the holes firmly. Smooth the 
surface of the cement over nicely with a 
small trowel. Do not fill up the holes 
clear to the bark, but make it even with 
the wood, thus allowing the bark to grow 


WHAT IS MORE PROMISING 


over the cement. When the cement has 
hardened it can be painted, which will im- 
prove its appearene. After treating trees 
in this manner you will be surprised at 
the results. They will start growing with 
renewed vigor. It gives tham a new lease 
of life. 
OLD NEGLECTED TREES. 


In pruning old neglected trees it is well 
to leave some of the sprouts that grow 
from the main branches and cut out some 
of the older ones, so as to renew the trees. 
In this way there is practically no limit 
to the age of an apple tree. 

The best tools for pruning are hand 
pruning shears, a perfection pruning saw 
on a ten-foot pole, long handled pruning 
shears, and an ordinary pruning saw. 
I advise cutting the tops off of old trees 
that are very high, as it makes it more 
convenient for spraying, picking the fruit, 
and thinning the fruit. Jt checks the 
growth of the trees somewhat, but they 
will recover after the first year. Twenty 
feet is high enough for the trees. At this 
height they can be sprayed in half the time 
and the fruit is not liable to be blown off. 
If you have any poor or worthless varie- 
ties of trees, I advise cutting the tops off 
and top grafting to better varieties. The 
best time to do this is when the buds are 
swelling in the spring. Cut the scions 
about the middle of December and keep 
them in a cool cellar in moist earth or 
sand, so that they will remain dormant 
until you want to use them in the spring. 
Some that I grafted last spring made shoots 
over four feet long during the summer. 


SPRAY FOR CODLING MOTH. 


In order to have good sound apples we 
must spray for the codling moth, which 
deposits its eggs in the blossom end of 
the fruit, also on the apples. To prevent 
the worms from developing, we must 
spray just when the blossoms are falling, 
otherwise the spraying will not be very 
effective. When the blossoms commence 
to fall the calyx is reflexed and the spray 
will settle there. A few days after the 
blossoms fall the calyx closes up to a 
point and spraying would not be effective. 
It is necessary to spray three times, ten 
days apart, in order to kill all the worms. 
Arsenate of lead is the best spray to kill 
the codling moth. I used two pounds of 
lead to twenty-five gallons of water, which 
is very effective and does not injure the 
foliage. ’ 

THIN THE FRUIT. 

To have fine large juicy apples we just 
thin the fruit on the trees. The first thin- 
ning should take place after the apples 
are well set. Then go over all the trees 





OR ATTRACTIVE THAN A THRIFTY ORCHARD? 


and pick off all the apples on each cluster 
except the largest one. If two or more 
are left together they will surely be wormy. 
It is best to thin at least three times about 
two weeks apart. At the end of the sea- 
son you will be surprised at the splendid 
results obtained. It does not take so 
much time to thin the fruit on the trees 
as one would imagine and it is time well 
spent. 

If the apple trees are growing in sod I 
would advise turning it over, digging or 
plowing in plenty of barnyard manure, 
and keeping the cultivator going up to 
the end of July. Wood ashes are a good 
fertilizer for the orchard, as is nitrate of 
soda, but the latter must be used care- 
fully or it will do a great deal of harm. 

I recommend for small gardens the 
planting of dwarf apple trees. The oc- 
cupy very little space and are very in- 
teresting. They bear fruit the first year 
after planting. I advise a little summer 
pruning for dwarf apple trees. Shorten 
some of the leading shoots. It helps to 
check the flow of sap and makes them form 
fruit buds. 

—- OC" 
Renewing Old Orchards. 


What we have done for our old orchard 
on a small scale can be done in thousands 
of others on a small or larger scale, and 
will return their owners a good profit 
before a young orchard would even come 
into bearing. Apples are high now, so 
now is the time to grow them, for by the 
time’ the young orchard comes into bear- 
ing they may be so cheap or other obsti- 





Number 5 
cles present themselves, that there will 
not be the profit in them that there is 


today. Make your money today and 
spend it to make yourself and others 
happy, and at the same time set another 
young orchard to be coming on for your 
old age or for your children—or someone 
else’s children, 


Old trees as a rule heal over very slow- 
ly, so it is advisable in all cases to have 
some paint and paint over the larger 
limbs that are sawed off; indeed it would 
pay to chisel out the dead wood and fill 
the cavities with cement; if one were not 
in too big a hurry. 

In pruning we must bear one point con- 
tinually in mind, and that is to get the 
tree as low headed as possible. If you 
want profit from the start you may have 
to leave the tree a little taller than you 
like, with a view of cutting it down lower 
when the lower growth is sufficient to 
make the entire head, but always bear 
this part in mind when pruning—a thor- 
ough job of spraying is next to impossible 
in a tall tree, besides 
you will want to be 
up-to-date and thin 
your apples and raise 
great big ones toshow 
your neighbor what 
—_ can do after he 

as been laughing at 
your efforts all sum- 
mer long. 


It may be that the 
old orchard needs a 
tonic in the way of 
some manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers. 
However the chance 
is that all it needs is 
a good plowing, not 
too deep, and after 
cultivating awhile 
sown to some cover 
crop, such as cow peas 
or vetch. If the 
ground is too rolling, 
rye may be sown to 
keep it from washing 
through the winter. 
Your old trees may 
be so low in vitality 
that they will not bear 
the first season; if 
not, they will un- 
doubtedly set the 
fruit buds for the 
next season. 

It is advisible in 
some cases to cut off 
all the large limbs and 
start a new growth, 
either from a few lit- 
tle sprouts or from 
those that will spring 
up from the body the 
first season. Care also 
should be taken to 
scrape off all the old 
bark, I am sure, for 
here and in the dead 
spots are the spores 
and eggs for infection the following sea- 
son. Of course the majority of them are 
subdued by the spray, but enough es- 
capes at the best. i think here is where 
we got our supply of curculio, under 
this old bark. 

If there is a blotch in these old trees 
all of the infected twigs should be cut out, 
then there will have to be a treatment 
of Bordeaux applied to control it, as the 
lime-sulphur will not be effective. Diree- 
tions for this will be gladly furnished by 
your experiment station.—Omer R. Abra- 
ham of Indiana, in the Fruit Grower. 


—_—_—__-——-—-———" 


- What an Acre of Fruit Contains. 

As it is not generally known how much 
fertilizer a crop of apples, pears or grapes 
will remove from the soil. An acre of 
apples producing 360 bushels removes 
from the soil 24 lbs. of nitrogen, 2 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid and 34 lbs. of potash, all 
valued at $5.74. An acre of pears yielding 


335 bushels removes 16 lbs. nitrogen, 5 
lbs. phosphoric acid and 14 lbs, of potash, 
total value, $3.60. Grapes harvesting 


8,160 lbs, per acre contain 13 lbs, nitrogen, 
5 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 22 lbs. potash, 
worth $3.61. Of peaches, the report was 
not complete, but the yeild per acre was 
335 bushels containing 8 lbs of phosphoric 
acid and 10 lbs. of potash. These figures 
show plainly a preponderance of potash. 
Potash may be supplied in cotton-seed 
hull ashes and wood ashes, and bones 
and animal matter are also a valuable 
fruit fertilizer. 
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** Thinknothing done while aught remains to do” said Napoleon. 
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EX-LIBRIS. 
Of Interest to Book Lovers. 

Recently I have discovered that many 
— interested in books who have li- 

raries, small or large, have bookplates 
made and printed slips made from these 
bookplates or engravings with the in- 
tention of pasting these into every book 
owned, so that the books thus labeled 
may be identified if loaned or otherwise 
found missing. 

These engraved plates are usually made 
to illustrate the things in which the owner 





is deeply interested. Some of the plates 
give a record of the owners entire life, 
being very ingeniously inscribed and il- 
lustrated, while others give only a partial 
suggestion of the tastes, ambitions or 
pursuits of the owner. 

Our readers are familiar with the fancy 
many people have of collecting postage 
stamps. A similar fad exists in collecting 
such bookplates as I have described. 
Those who have these bookplates send 
them to their friends and solicit in return 
the bookplate of the friend or friends, 
thus making a collection of great interest. 

George Ramsdell, deceased, was during 
many years of his lifetime a warm friend 
of the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Being an artist and an engraver, he pre- 
sented our Editor with a bookplate, which 
is attached to this article. If the reader 
is interested in bookplates he can clip 
out this illustration and if he has a sim- 
ilar engraving of his own it will be thank- 
fully received by the Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, who will insert the one 
sent him in his scrap book. 

Notice that the design indicates that 
the owner is interested in flowers and that 
the embellishment of the gardens and 
landscapes of the world is of interest to 
him, 

—_——_———_" 
Dangers of Laughter. 

Laughing is a great affair. Man is the 
only animal who laughs. Those who 
laugh are long-lived. We make friends 
by laughing with them but not at thent. 
We should learn to laugh at our friends 
jokes even if they are not so awfully 
funny. But there is a serious side to 
laughing. We must laugh at the right 
time. I have been hearing of instances 
where young women have lost men to 
whom they were engaged for the, reason 
that they laughed when they should have 
repressed laughter. They laughed at little 
ealamities or provoking incidents which 
occurred to the young men. They laughed 
out of season. 

I can testify that it is not possible to 
restrain laughter on certain occasions 
when it is perfectly plain that laughter 
would at that time be out of place. I 
have myself been provoked to laughter 
at times when no laughter should have 
been indulged in, but I could not repress 
laughing even to save my life. I there- 
fore conclude that those young women 
who missed wining husbands simply for 
the reason that they laughed out of sca- 
son may have lost husbands who would 
not have amounted to much in any event. 
—— 

The Art of Conversation. 

Every man, woman and child should 
learn how to talk, how to converse. Some 
people have this gift naturally, Many 
people have it to excess, in which case it 
is called the gift of gab. To talk intelli- 
gently and wisely requires a well-stored 
mind. A good conversationalist is one 
whose aim is, not only to say bright and 
interesting things, but who desires to 
draw out the best that is in his compan- 
ion. We have all noticed how much bct- 
ter we can talk with some people than with 








others; some people having the faculty 
of drawing out everything we know and 
inducing us to talk intelligently and at- 
tractively. While it is highly desirable 
that we should have the faculty of con- 
versing there is no greater bore than the 
garrulous man, the man who is ever talk- 
ing, who tells stories which have no end. 
Such a man as this makes himself a nui- 
sance. When he sits down to dinner, he 
is oblivious to eating, employing the time 
continuously in talk, thus when other 
members of the family have finished 
dinner he has just begun, and every body 
must sit there and wait for him to finish. 
I believe that there are men who desire 
to hold you so that you may hear the end 
of the long story even though you are 
thus obliged to lose a train or save your 
house from burning. 


air and we cannot have pure air unless we 
have ventilation and a free circulation 
of air. 

While I cannot be called a strict vege- 
tarian, I eat scarcely any meat and be- 
lieve that excessive meat eating has 
greatly shortened the lives of past gen- 
erations of men and women. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world has there 
been so much fruit consumed as at pre- 
sent. Fruit eating will add to longevity 
in the years to come. 

——0-—_— 

The Gambler.—When I was a child, 
riding through the streets of Rochester 
by my father’s side on his load of grain, 
which he was bringing into market, he 
pointed out a dwelling which he said was 
the home of a gambler. I have never for- 
gotten this house and its location. Years 
after as I passed the house I saw a man 
coming out of the front gate whom I 
assumed to be the gambler himself. He 
did not look like a happy man. His face 
was pale and careworn. His shoulders 
were stooped and his gaze was upon the 
ground before him as he walked. I asked 
myself where did this man get the money 
with which to buy his house; the money 
for clothing and for food? Did he shovel, 

low, sow or reap farm crops? No, his 
Seolaisiin was to make bets on the turning 
of a card, or a throw of the dice, or of the 
whirling of a roulette wheel. He worked 
at night like the owl and the fox. Inthe 
daytime he prowled about drinking places 
and other evil resorts. 

There are many kinds of gamblers. 
Some men gamble with cards, others with 


of danger. We indulgent parents are not 
willing that our young should leave the 
nest. We insist upon their staying with 
us a long time after they have attained 
development. If the mother bird should 
continue to feed her young, they might 
never learn to find food and feed them. 
selves. But we do not see this danger 
when we continue to feed and clothe oy 
children after the time is passed whey 
they should leave the nest. 

I have a parrot that was brought from 
Africa, when it was a young bird. I haye 
compassion for this bird, imprisoned gg 
he is in his cage without companions, 
How much happier he would be roaming 
the forests with birds of his kind. This 
parrot is in much the same condition ag 
children of wealthy parents. Thus far the 
pares has been fed and cared for and 

as not been dependent upon its own re- 
sources for sustenance. If this parrot 
should be freed today and allowed to fly 
away into the parks or the woodlands, or 
into the forests of Africa, it would perish 
for it has never learned how to care for 
itself. This faculty for caring for our. 
selves, both in birds and men, must be 
learned»when birds and men are young, 
This faculty cannot be taught long after 
maturity, yet indulgent parents do not 
see this point clearly. They desire their 
children to enjoy life to the utmost and to 
that end, supply the children with mone 
for education and for the satisfaction 
their tastes and desires, not fully realizing 
that youth is the only period in which the 
children can learn the value of money and 
how to secure it and save it. 








Sprayed and Unsprayed. This interesting photograph represents Yellow Transparent apples grown on trees that were judiciously sprayed in comparison 

Such illustrations as the above are interesting and tell a strong story. 

possible to grow — good fruit in western N-w York without spraying. This is the truth and the 
t It is not an expensive operation to spray an ucre 

I make this frank statement as there i; always a possibility and aa inclination to exaggerate evils or disasters such as are liable to occur to crops @ 


with apples grown on trees that were not — 
and is possibly exaggerated in this instance. It is 
truth should be told. 
orchard. 


N -vertheless it is far more profi able to give 





e orchards judicious spraying. 


fruit, or to cities by floods or fires, or disasters by rail or steamship. 


ut the story is often exaggerat 








How Long Should Man Live? 


Man should live to be one hundred years 
old. There are many who do live to this 
age. The reason why more people do 
not reach this age is that they do not live 
healthful lives. A large per cent. of the 
human family die ininfancy. Aside from 
the inhumanity of infant deaths that 
might have been prevented, here is a great 
financial loss to any country. 

We inherit a tendency to long life and 
yet without this inheritance we may live 
long lives. The writer mcg to a long 
lived family. His mother died at the age 
of eighty-two years; his father at the age 
of nearly ninety-four years, the last thirty 
years of his life being that of an invalid. 
He has several relatives who lived to be 
nearly one hundred years old. 

Nearly all who lived in the past have 
had an insufficient supply of fresh air, 
especially in sleeping rooms. In the past 
there has been a prejudice against the 
night air, whereas night air is just as pure 
as it is in the daytime, though the air re- 
ceives some vitalizing element from the 
sun. The present tendency of humanity 
to sleep in rooms with windows thrown 
open and fresh air blowing in and through 
the rooms should increase the length of 
human life nearly one-fourth. We cannot 
have pure blood unless we breathe pure 








wheat, stocks, cotton, and some men are 
base enough to take the wealth of banks 
for the purpose of gambling—that is the 
money that belongs to honest depositors. 
If you see the gambler riding in his car- 
riage, dressed in fine clothes and living 
on a fashionable street, do not envy him. 
I had rather be the man who drives by 
my Rochester home at four o’clock in 
the morning on his way to the market with 
a load of fruit, vegetables or poultry, hard 
though his life may be, than to be the 
gambler, the man who produces nothing 
but who lives and feeds on the industry 
of others. 


———0O--_"" 
Let Us Learn from the Birds. 

As I sat under a shade, I saw a robin, 
just out of its nest, perched upon the 
ground under an apple tree, where it was 
in danger of being caught and eaten by 
the cat. Soon the mother bird appeared 
on a near by tree. She was evidently look- 
ing for her little one and endeavoring to 
guard it against danger. In a short time 
she had induced the baby bird to fly into 
the branches of the apple tree. No mother 
bird would allow her young brood to re- 
main in the nest after they were strong 
enough to begin to care for themselves. 
As soon as the nestlings are able to fly 
they are thrown out of the nest and 
taught to feed themselves and to keep out 


Chickweed in Strawberry Beds. 


Chickweed is a serious pest when found 
growing among strawberry plants. This 
weed must be uprooted and thrown into 
baskets, removing every particle of the 
weed and roots from the soil, leaving 0 
Ea of the chickweed in the bed after 

eing pulled , for it will take root again # 
it lies upon the soil. It is a wise precal- 
tion not to plant strawberries wher 
chickweed is inclined to grow. It thrive 
best in shady places or on damp soil and 
in damp seasons. A hand trowel may be 
necessary in uprooting large clumps 0 
chickweed, which is a most persistemt 

ower, continually spreading and enlarg- 
ing its hold upon the soil by forming new 
roots as it spreads. 
——_ 0" 
The Map of Western New York Fruit 
Tract 

In our March issue Green’s Fruit Growe! 
published a map showing the southe! 
shore of Lake Ontario. We have recent!) 
learned that this interesting map W 
first published in the Tribune Farmet 
New York City, one of our highly valued 
exchanges, and that credit should hav? 
been given to the Tribune Farmer { 
this map. We take pleasure in ma 
this statement. 
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“The Poor You Have With You Al- 
ways.” 
By C. A. Green, 

The above are the words of Christ. It 
js doubtful if the time will ever come on 
earth when there will not be large num- 
pers of poor people, though there are 
many plans on foot at the present day to 
lessen poverty. An important question 
is, Why should there 80 many poor 
peoplef This question may not be lightly 
answered for there are many reasons. 

One reason for poverty is that the ma- 
jority of the human race are not appre- 
Losive. I mean by this that most people 
are ie, and do not see trouble 
ahead. y are not looking out for 
trouble, for sickness or other disabil- 
ities, or the approach of old age when they 
cannot work. People say, “I have lived 
so far without suffering and I guess I will 
get through life in the same way without 
any great struggle tosaveforarainy day.” 

That people are easy-going and not ap- 
prehensive may be seen by the number of 
automobile and other similar accidents 
which occur every day in various parts of 
this country. There are numbers of ee 
ple wandering in the busy streets of al- 
most every city, unconscious of the danger 
of being run over by automobiles or other 
conveyances. The drivers of vehicles 
must watch out and care for these care- 
less people in order not to destroy them. 

It is much the same with thoughtless 

ople about saving money. Such people 

ave received in the aggregate large sums 
of money during their lives but they have 
allowed it to slip through their fingers. 
They have accumulated nothing. Many of 
them do not realize how money grows or 
how important it is to lay Aside a certain 
sum of money each day, each month and 
each year, for old age or years of sickness 
and disability. . 

There are many people who will not 
sacrifice the present in order to be pre- 
pared for the future. In this respect man 
is not so thoughtful or considerate as 
some of the wild animals, which lay away 
during the summer days nuts and other 
foods for consumption during winter 
months. There are many people who seem 
to be trusting Providence to take care of 
them when they are sick or when they 
become old or infirm, but it should not 
take such people long to investigate and 
learn that Providence does not do for us 
what we should do for ourselves. 

Lastly comes the question how to in- 
vest the little or large savings of a life- 
time. This question is often asked the 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: It is 
estimated that $150,000,000 were lost last 
year and probably every year through un- 
safe investments. It is difficult for any 
one not well posted in business affairs 
to invest money safely, therefore the best 
thing for most people to do who have a 
little money to invest is to place it in the 
oldest, safest and strongest bank possible. 


' Farm mortgages are an excellent secur- 


ity, but no one should loan money on a 
farm without a search and without hav- 
ing papers and search examined by some 
competent lawyer before the transaction 
is closed. 
————-0-— 
Leasing and Spraying Orchards. 


Taking over old, young or abandoned 
orchards for a term of years from the 
present owners and making them a pay- 
ing proposition under expert horticultural 
supervision, is a field that is compara- 
tively untouched, although there are 
abundant opportunities for the practical 
orchard man who wishes to go into the 
business with little capital, says S. H. 
Burton, Ind. in Practical Farmer. Money 
can be made at the business, too, both for 
the owner of the orchard and the horti- 
cultural expert if both will work together 
in a practical way for a common end. 
I have undertaken the care of three farm 
orchards, leasing them from two to five 
years on terms that are both satisfactory 
to the owner and myself. 

We began our pruning early in March, 
and after the brush was removed began 
to apply the spray material. This was 

one just as the buds began to swell 
slightly. Our spray outfit consisted of a 
100-gallon tank on which was mounted an 

mpire King force pump, made by the 
Field Force Pump Co., of Elmira, N. Y. 
This outfit was intended for a hand power 
sprayer, but after leasing the apple or- 
chards it was found to be too slow and 
tiresome for one man to operate the pump 
day. We therefore purchased a sec- 
ond-hand wagon, and removing the bed, 
placed between the standards oak 2x8’s 
12 feet long, thoroughly bolted together. 
The tank was mounted on the front end 
of this platform and securely bolted down. 
Next was purchased an Aer-motor gaso- 
line engine 13 H. P., and geared it to the 
pump. Over the engine was erected a 
l4-foot tower, made of 3x3 oak timber. 
s tower was made about 4 feet higher 
than ordinary, in order to reach the top 
of the older trees. Our first spraying, 
just as the buds began to show a little 
green, consisted of commercial lime-sul- 
phur, about 8 gallons to 100 of water, with 
° pounds of arsenate of lead added. It 
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is absolutely necessary to use a hydrom- 
eter in making your spray to kill the 
San Jose scale, as the commercial mixture 
varies in strength and no set rule as to 
the number of gallons of concentrated 
lime-sulphur to be added can be depended 
upon, as the mixture varies in strength. 
The little hydrometer with its red line 
shows where the instrument must rise 
in order to be fatal to the scale. No 
measurements of liquid can be as _ accu- 
rate, and you are absolutely sure of hav- 
ing the desired strength. We added the 
5 pounds of arsenate of lead to the first 
spray, to kill the first brood of curculio 
and bud moth. Sherwin-Williams insec- 
ticides were used, and let me add here 
that in buying spray material it is like 
everything else—it pays to buy the best. 
Some authorities do not recommend the 
aresnate of lead in the first spray, but it 
is absolutely essential if the work is done 
in the spring. You are sure to poison 
a great number of insects that you would 
have to kill later with your second spray, 
so the smaller the number you have to 
fight after the apple forms the better. 
The second spray should be applied just 
as the petals fall and before the calyx cup 
has closed. There is only a period of 
about ten days in which to do this work 
effectively, as after that date the calyx 
cup begins to close and you cannot apply 
the poison where it should go. good 
pressure is necessary at this time in order 
to produce a mist-like spray. We used 
the Tiger double nozzle and held the noz- 
zle so that the spray was forced right into 
the blossom end of the little apple. Don’t 
worry if it rains after this spray has been 
applied, for if it has had time to dry it 
will not wash off. You will find this out 
by trying to get it off your face and hands 
after a 5 ae day’s work. This second 
spray should be made of 6 pounds of ar- 
senate of lead to 100 gallons of water, with 
2} gallons of lime-sulphur solution added. 
Mix the arsenate of lead in a wooden 
bucket, weighing out the correct amount 
each time. Then add 2 or 3 gallons of 
water and stir until of a milky white con- 
sistency. Pour into your tank and then 
add the lime sulphur solution and you 
are ready. Examine your agitator often, 
as it is necessary that this poison be con- 
stantly stirred, else it settles to the 
bottom and you get nothing but water 
through the nozzle. Use a bamboo spray 
rod and if your trees are of bearing age 
not less than 50 feet of high pressure hose. 
Get this outfit all ready before spraying 
time, for it is like hiving a swarm of bees 
—you have not a minute to lose when the 
proper time arrives. It may be raining 
tomorrow and all next week and in the 
meantime the codling moth is waxing fat- 
ter each day off your apples. The third 
spray should be applied the latter part 
of June and in a duplicate of the second 
spray. If applescab is beginning to show, 
apply a fourth spray about the first or 
second week*in July, of Bordeaux mix- 
ture and arsenate of lead. The Bordeaux 
can now be purchased in commercial form 
and is far better than the home-made 
article. Follow printed directions on jar 
closely and you cannot go wrong. Allow 
me to say in conclusion that the apples 
we raised from these leased orchards are 
now selling on the fruit stands and at 
fancy grocery stores at three for five 
cents. We have been able to secure from 
$1 to $1.75 per bushel for this sprayed 
fruit in our home market, depending on 
the variety. Allow me to say further that 
one should cater to his home market. 
Take care of the trade in the small cities 
and towns near you. Build up a reputa- 
tion for producing something above the 
ordinary and you need never fear over- 
production. 





BACK TO FARM IS A POPULAR 
MOVE. 


Business Men Who Take Up Farming 
as Side Line Find That 
It Pays. 

The cry, ‘“‘Back to the Farm,” is being 
heard in every section of New York State. 
Investigations have shown that great por- 
tions of farm land in the state are going 
to waste and many of the farmers are not 
utilizing what they have. The possibil- 
ities of the farm are being demonstrated 
more clearly every year, and with the 
present high living cost there is ample 
opportunity for the reaping of a golden 
harvest. 

Agricultural clubs are being formed in 
various.sections of the state , Bs business 
men who have become interested in farm- 
ing, gardens, orchards and the raising 
of poultry. These men are making use 
of their back yards and find that by rais- 
ing’ their own vegetables and poultry in 
their spare time they are cutting down 
a considerable item from their: living 
cost. Many of these men, in fact, find 
that while attending to their regular work 
they still have time to raise more produce 
than they can use and thereby materially 
increase their earnings. 

Schenectady has formed one of these 
agricultural clubs as an auxiliary to the 
Board of Trade. The club has a member- 
ship of about 100 men, who gather month- 
ly to hear lectures furnished by the state 
department of agriculture and to discuss 
the ‘‘crops’’ and help each other out in 
following the agricultural pursuit. These 
men have started a boom to utilize the 
scores of abandoned farms in Schenectady 
county. Driving out through the county, 
these farms, of unusual fertility, are no- 
ticed with their usefulness going to waste. 
A call has been issued to the people in 
the factories and tenements and many 
of them are quitting the city and starting 
in with the life that will bring them happi- 
ness, vigor and health, if not wealth, if 
they are industrious. 

Many of the business men are making 
a wonderful success of the work. D. H. 
Deyoe of the railway engineering depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co., has a 
125-acre farm at pt 23 on the Troy 
road. He has 1,500 chickens, yielding a 
large profit, and five cows, yielding $100 
worth of milk each month, $75 of which 
is profit. At the — time he is pick- 
ing eight acres of berries and an immense 
quantity of fruit. He intends eventually 
to make the farm a poultry and fruit 
farm exclusively. He is but one of the 
many men who are running farms as a side 
issue from their business and who are 
making money. 

—————_-0—---- 
Cherry Diseases. 


Black Knot attracts immediate atten- 
tion because of its unsightliness. The 
resulting deformities take the form of 
slongated, blackened knots, usually ex- 
tending a distance of from one to five 
inches upon the affected branches. Gen- 
erally, the abnormal growth is confined to 
one side of the branch or twig, but often 
however, it completely encircles it, says 
Pennsylvania Farmer. The first appear- 
ance is noted in the spring, although it 
has been observed appearing in the fall. 
As the swelling increases in size, the bark 
is broken and the stroma, or growing part 
of the fungous, becomes evident. 

The most effective method for control 
is to keep the knots cut out, especially 
during late spring or early summer. It 
is advisable to go over the trees care- 
fully several times each year, and remove 
all evidences of knot, taking great care 
to burn the knots that are removed. 
Spraying should also be resorted to in 





addition to pruning. One application of 
Bordeaux mixture should be given during 
the late winter, and one when the buds 
begin to swell, followed by two or three 
subsequent applications at intervals of 
about 10 days. 

To control brown rot f several 
measures must be adopted. In the late 
autumn @ spraying of 6-6-50 Bordeaux 
mixture should be given. Early in the 
summer and about two weeks later other 
applications should be made, using the 

formula. All ‘‘mummied”’ or de- 
cayed fruit, whether hanging on the tree 
or on the ground, shout en destroyed. 
This is important, since the chief source 
< infection is by means of this decayed 
ruit, 

Care and intelligent work will control 
these two diseases in any cherry orchard, 
and we hope that the Shersy industry in 
this State will be revived so that our own 

ople may enjoy this delicate fruit— 

ome grown—and the farmers and fruit 
growers may reap the good profits of suc- 
cessful crops. 
———————-0-—_— 


Makes Village Lots Farm in Min- 
iature. 


That there is some good common sense 
to the slogan ‘‘back to the soil’’ is demon- 
strated in a practical way by John Hud- 
son of Grandville, Mich., who believes 
implicitly in his little patch of ground and 
is rewarded for his faith in a substantial 
way. 

If it were possible for this individual 
to store up in one of the buildings on his 
place all the products which his gardens 
have grown this year, the sight might 
cause the skeptical person to wonder if 
in John Hudson there was not a magic 
touch to his spade or if some mysterious 
force was not working hand in hand with 
this gardener. 

On a little patch of land consisting of 
four lots in the village, comprising in all 
a piece measuring about 125x200 feet, 
Hudson has raised garden stuff this 
year which has brought him $200 in cash 
to say nothing of the living which he and 
his family of eight have enjoyed. There 
still remains produce yet in the ground 
to be sold which will swell this figure 
some. 

HUDSON KNOWS HOW. 

John Hudson not-only grows the gar- 
den stuff, but he also indulges in fruit 
raising branches. On his ground he raised 
this spring 676 quarts of strawberries 
from 800 plants. From 50 grapevines two 
years old this year came through with a 
liberal yield of twenty bushels of fruit. 
These fruits together with a few currants 
and gooseberries brought the total re- 
ceipts from fruit up to $50. The garden 
stuff in profitable amounts were produced 
simply by growing second crops. Not of 
the same thing, but for instance, a small 
strip of land which produced a crop of 
green onions later produced a second crop 
in the nature of a yield of cabbage. 

GETS TWO CROPS, 

He sold of beets, $7.98; Radish, $8.10; 
Carrots, $22.12; Cabbage and onions, 
$52.27. 

Hudson finds his work beneficial to 
his impaired health and he markets his 
own produce among the villagers by 
means of a hand cart. He has a comfort- 
able home and is as good-natured when 
he talks of his garden as is a speculator 
on Wall street when stocks take a jump 
upward. 

——_Oo —_—_ 
How to Rot Manure. 

One of the best methods of rotting ma- 
nure and retaining most of its fertilizing 
value is to have a pit with cement bottom 
and, sides, and the solid portions of the 
manure kept wet by pumping on the heap 
from the drainings, for if the manure is 
kept damp, its value will be greatly in- 
creased. 

Experiments show that a manure heap 
carefully managed and kept wet lost 
about one per cent. of its nitrogen, while 
another heap, not kept wet, lost 24 per 
cent. of its nitrogen. Manure, even kept 
wet, will be far more valuable if, in addi- 
tion to the cut straw and stalks used as 
absorbents in the stables and lots, the 
manure is first covered with dirt or marl, 
a layer of manure being followed by a 
layer of marl or dirt, and the whole well 
trampled, says Orchard and Farm. 

Marl is perhaps the cheapest and best 
absorbent material known, as it not only 
serves to prevent loss, but is clean, easily 
handled and costs but very little. It 
may be used both in the stalls and in the 
heap, and applied freely it enriches the 
manure as well as preserves it, for the 
reason that it contains plantfood in an 
insoluble condition, which becomes avail- 
able for plants when used with the solids 
and liquid manure. 

—_———_---—~ 

What .do we live for if not to make the 

world less difficult for each other. 
_—oO-—__—- 

True popularity takes deep root and 
spreads itself wide, but the false falls 
away like blossoms; for nothing that is 
false can be lasting.—Cicero. 
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Orchard Cultivation. 

After all the experience of the years 
that have gone by among the practical 
orchardists and also by scientific investi- 
gators, it is still an open question as to 
what is the best way to treat orchard 
soils. Of course there are many kinds of 
orchards and many kinds of soils and cli- 
mates,and it is neither possible nor reason- 
able to treat them all alike. There must 
be such plans followed as are adaptable 


to each and it is well to consider them, 


separately in the brief way that this 
short article affords. 
APPLE ORCHARDS. 


The most common and the most im- 
portant of all the orchards of this country 
are those of the apple and the same is 
true of the temperate regions far beyond 
the equator. I have had inquiries from 
the apple orchardists of Argentina quite 
recently and Tasmania, New Zealand and 
South Africa have very large interests in 
apple culture, and have the same prob- 
lems to solve as in this country. There 
are some points on which all thoughtful 
growers agree, such as fertility of the soil, 
retention of soil moisture and the benefits 
of spraying. 

Granting that a fertile soil is needed for 
successful apple culture, there are two 
ways of securing it. One is to plant on 
land that nature has already made fertile 
and the other to make it so by artificial 
means. Naturally rich soil is usually the 
cheapest and most convenient but may 
not always beso. The virgin soils of the 
eastern and central states, as they were 
cleared from the forests or the prairie sod 
turned over and rotted, have been the 
main sources of the great crops of apples 
that have been grown in America for 
generations past. And they are today the 
same, except as they have been abused by 
bad treatment. The sage brush plains 
and valleys, and the wooded regions as 
well, of the Pacific Slope, have yielded 
and are yet yielding millions of bushels of 
apples without anything in the soil ex- 
cept what nature placed there. It is 
wonderful how the supply of fertility con- 
tinues to hold out, despite all the drafts 
upon it that are made and the mistreat- 
ment to which the soil is subjected. But 
it is not inexhaustible, at least not of all 
the elements, and in course of time there 
must be something done to help the soil 
to produce better crops. This is true of 
the supply of nitrogen more than of pot- 
ash, phosphorus and the other elements 
that are usually added in the form of 
commercial fertilizers. Home made or 
barnyard manures are also very good for 
orchards, because they contain large 
quantities of humus. And this is one of 
the most essential of all the composite 
parts of any fertile soil, because it keeps 
it loose and in such condition that the air 
can have access to it and that moisture 
can be absorbed and retained by it. It 
has been proved by some of the most 
intelligently planned and most thoroughly 
executed methods of orchard treatment 
that the greatest benefits from the use of 
ordinary farm manures are from the humus 
they contain and not so much from their 
mineral elements. 

SOIL IMPROVEMENT. 

And this brings us to one of the very 
important means of soil improvement, 
which is that of growing crops to be 
worked into it. Any kind of vegetable 
matter that is put into or onto orchard or 
other lands and allowed to decay and be- 
come part of the soil is decidedly bene- 
ficial, and material that contains nitrogen 
in considerable quantities particularly so. 
The leguminous or pod-bearing plants are 
of this kind and they are different from 
most others in that they get their supplies 
of nitrogen from the air. This includes 
the clovers, peas, beans and many other 
things, some of which are common weeds. 
And as the air is four-fifths free nitrogen, 
the supply is absolutely inexhaustible. 
We have come to know the value of these 
soil improvers and many are using them 
freely. There is no longer any doubts or 
differences on this subject and the only 
question left is, are we all doing what we 
know ought to be done? Let there be no 
neglecting of the apple orchards in the 
way of adding humus tothe soil. Clover, 
Canada peas, cow peas, and soy beans are 
all good for spring and summer planting. 
The two latter can be planted much later 
than the others. No matter which is grown 
nor how tempting the standing crop 
might be for stock feed, it should never be 
cut and used that way in a bearing or- 





chard. It should be plowed under as 
soon as mature or allowed to lie on the 
ground and rot where it grew, to be 
finally worked into the soil. If this is 
done often and faithfully, there will be 
no poverty of the soil nor lack of good 
apples on the trees from that cause. 
There are those who practice the plan 
of growing weeds, grass or almost any- 
thing that will make humus during the 
latter part of the summer instead of the 
legumes and finally working it into the 
soil. Indeed, a few of the very best and 
most successful apple growers do this. I 
was talking with one of them not long 
since and he has had big apple crops to 
back up his theory, which is more than 
some have had, who may think and talk 
against the plan. But there must be no 
failure of thorough working of the soil up 
to midsummer, before allowing the weed 
crop to grow, and it should be begun early 


in rampant state of growth will be bene- 
fitted by a seeding of oats, Canada peas 
or vetch. This will take up the surplus 
rea and usually have the desired 
efiect. 

Peach orchards that have feeble growth 
cannot ‘bear good fruit and need enrich- 
ment of the soil. They usually do best ina 
light or sandy soil and this is often natur- 
ally poor. Fertilizers rich in potash and 
phosphorus are those that give best re- 
sults. Nitrogen is needed of course, but 
that can be secured cheaply through vetch 
and Canada peas sown in late summer. 
Crimson clover is also excellent and is 
sown at this season, but it is not suited to 
heavy soils nor does it winter well in cold 
climates. 

OTHER ORCHARDS. | 

Pear and quince orchards need almost 
the same treatment as for apples and what 
has been suggested for them will serve as 
well. Cherry, plum and apricot orchards 
require the same culture as those of the 
peach, with rare variations. Citrus fruits, 
such as the orange, lemon, pomelo, etc. 
are in a class by themselves and require 
the most intelligent and expert care, 
such as may not be mentioned here for 
lack of space.—H. E. Van Deman. 

——— Oo 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Pollenizer for Kieffer Pear. 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—Some nursery- 
men recommend that LeConte pear trees 
be set with Kieffer to pollinize the Kieffer. 

















A bed of ostrich plume grass at C. A. Green’s home. 
pleasure than this ornamental grass. A few clumps of it on the borders or a bed like that shown in the 
photograph will add greatly to the beauty of your grounds. 


I have nothing that I loos upon with greater 





in the spring to retain the soil moisture 
that is there. 

There is no objection to the application 
of commercial fertilizers and in many 
cases they are needed and do good service 
but the natural supply of potash, phos- 
phorus, ete., should first be utilized by 
the method already suggested. Even 
rather poor sandy, land can be brought 
into a high state ot fertility, and made 
suitable for profitable apple orcharding by 
stuffing it full of humus and adding moder- 
ate quantities of fertilizers. Sometimes 
lime has a very beneficial effect and even 
ground, raw, limestone is said to be very 
helpful, although I have never seen it 
tried. 

The sod method of apple orcharding is 
one that brings good results at low cost, 
as I have seen it worked out on several 
farms in New York and Ohio. What it will 
do generally is yet uncertain, but it is 
certainly worth trying on very steep or 
rocky ground and I am having it tested 
on some orchards of that character 
for which I am the main advisor. 
The plan consists in allowing grass 
to grow or seeding the ground to it and 
mowing it at least twice during the 
growing season, using the hay as a mulch 
near the trees. Under no circumstances 
must hay be made and hauled away for 
feed, but all that grows on the land must 
go back into it as the trash rots. 

THE PEACH ORCHARD. 

There are considerable differences be- 
tween apple and peach trees and they need 
different cultivation. The advocates of 
sod orchard culture rarely include the 
peach and those who do, fail so far as I 
have seen or heard. Peach trees need 
clean culture during the growing season. 
It should be begun in early spring and 
kept up continually until the fruit begins 
to ripen. Then, if the soil is loose and 
clean, the cultivators may be stopped. 
Where there is danger of a late growth and 
early freezing of the tender wood, there 
must be something done to check the 
growth. Trees of bearing age if holding a 
crop will usually harden their wood early, 
naturally, but those that are too young or 


Is this necessary or simply a notion of the 
nurseryman? (2) How is California 
Privet propagated? I have been told that 
to cut off the branches and stick them in 
the ground, they will take root. Is this 
correct or not? If so, at what time in the 
ea it be done? —Kent Reger, 
; wh. 





Reply:—The flowers of the LeConte 
pear will pollinate those of the Kieffer but 
the Garber is a better variety for this pur- 
pose and the fruit is more valuable. There 
is no doubt of the need of some other 
variety to furnish pollen for the flowers of 
the Kieffer under nearly every condition, 
although in some cases they seem to be 
able to fertilize their own flowers. 

(2) California privet will grow very 
easily from cuttings, if properly treated. 


—o 
Value of Coal Ashes. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Are sifted coal 
ashes of any benefit to a garden? What do 
you mean by ringing grape vines?—J. W. 
"filler, Pa. 








Reply :—Coal ashes are not rich in plant 
food, but they serve a good purpose to 
loosen the soil if it is naturally stiff and 
needs loosening. 

By ringing grape vines is meant cutting 
two circles about the vine close together 
or a part of it that has growing fruit on 
it, taking out the bark. This induces 
excessive growth of the grapes but that 
part of the vine beyond the ring will die 
the next year. It is not a good practice to 
follow, except to get a few extra large 


grapes. 


O--== 
English Walnuts in Michigan. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Can English 
Walnuts be grown in my county? I live in 
Washtenaw County, Michigan.—Julius F. 
Schmid, Mich. 


Reply :—There is some doubt of the best 
success of the Persian (English) walnut in 
Southern Michigan, but I believe the 
hardier varieties will succeed there. It 
is well worth the effort to try a few trees 








there. If those grafted on the native wal. 
nut stocks can be found to plant, they are 
more likely to succeed ¢han seedlings 
Anyone trying this tree or any other that ig 
. to be somewhat tender when young 
should wrap them with straw or some 
similar material over winter for a year or 
two, after which time they are likely to 
- Le to endure the winters unpro. 
ected. 


aiatems queen 
Black Locust. 

C. A. Green:—Will black locust grow 
well in western New York, and if so, how 
long will it take them to grow large enough 
for fence posts.—Stanley Burr, N. Y 





Reply:—What is known as the black 
or yellow locust tree has been grown jn 
New York for many years past, but as it 
is not a native there, there are but few 
trees of it in that state, compared with 
those in Pennsylvania, where it is a very 
common tree in many sections. It jg 
a most valuable tree for posts, as the wood 
is very durable and strong. The trees 
grow with reasonable thrift and are large 
enough for posts at about ten years from 
planting, but should be let stand to grow 
larger as the older wood is more durable 
and has less sap. Sprouts come very freely 
from the stumps and roots, and a grove 
of locust once started will keep renewing 
itself forever with a little care. 

oO- 
Two Varieties of Apple on One Tree, 


Prof. Van Deman:—A man in this 
neighborhood has an apple tree on his 
farm which bears two different varicties 
of fruit on one tree. It has not been 
grafted in, byt the two kinds are inter- 
mingled all over the tree, one twig bear- 
ing two very different kinds of apples. 
The one kind is red, while the other other 
is russet. The fruit is large. The tree is 
over fifty years old and is dying out, but 
there is new wood growing out on the 
trunk. Does this thing occur often? Do 
you know of such a thing happening be- 
fore? Ought not a tree of that kind be 
preserved?—Andrew Linn, Mich. 











Reply:—This is a case of some very 
peculiar variety that has skin of such 
nature that some of the fruits show russets 
and some do not. The Pryor is an apple 
of this class and a very good one too. [fit 
is certain that this tree is a seedling, it 
may be worthy of propagation for its 
peculiarity, for it is rare that such things 
occur. 

—_—_—_——_Co"— 
South America Inquiries. 

Prof. Van Deman:—May I ask you two 
questions? (1) I started an orchard of 25 
hectares on ‘‘day farming”’ principles. The 
trees are set 7 and 8 meters apart and in 
order to be able to execute clean cultiva- 
tion, no crops are grown between the rows. 
But I nowsee that there is some drawback 
in the winds which at several times blew 
away some oi the mulch. The wind-breaks 
I am going to plant this year, will be one 
year old Eucalyptus trees. Now, what 
could I do to prevent the blowing away of 
the earth mulch, at least to a certain de- 
gree, until the Eucalyptus will give the 
necessary shelter which will be in four 
years? (2) As almost everywhere in this 
country, our region is subject to late 
frosts in spring, and as oils or coal for 
orchard heating are too expensive for this 
purpose (because they have to be in- 
ported) I should esteem it a favor, if you 
would name me a kind of smudge mix- 
ture, being efficacious to a certain degree 
for the purpose. When trees are in blossom 
in October to November, the thermometer 
rarely drops below 4°. Centigrade minus 
0, or 26 Fahrenheit, and-later on not 
lower than 2 to 23 C. minus 0. or 29 to 
28. Fahrenheit. The position of the 
orchard is slighly rolling.—Carlos Bartels, 
So. America. 





Reply :—1 The most practical way to hold 
the mulch as I see the conditions is to 
shovel.a little soil on it in places. This 
will keep the winds from moving it even 
if only a little earth is put here and there 
to hold down the straw or whatever ma- 
terial is used. As corn does very well in 
Argentina, it is my belief that it may be 
grown with profit between the trees while 
they are young and without injury to 
them, although it should not be close to 
them. This would prevent the winds 
from disturbing the mulch while the cro 
is on the ground and if the stalks are left 
standing during the winter, they wo 
serve as a protection then. : 

(2) As lack of fuel seems to be the main 
trouble in overcoming the frost damage, 
the problem may be hard to solve. But 
there inust be some kind of fuel available 
and it may be that wood is obtainable at 
reasonable prices. “If so, I would suggest 
that it be used to make fires in the orchar" 
in case of frosty nights, by having piles 
scattered through it. When the times ° 
danger come, these piles should be set 02 
fire and when well ablaze, have damp 
straw at hand to put on them. This Wi 
cause a dense fog and smoke or smu 
that will hang in the air over the tree: 
unless the wind blows strong, and prevett 
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the radiation of the heat of the earth from 
going into the upper air, As the tem- 

rature rarely falls much below freezing, 
in the orchards according to the state- 
ment of the owner, it will not require 
much heating of the air, but largely, the 
retention of the heat that is naturally in 
the earth and that gradually arises from 
jit to be kept from going too high and drift- 
ing off with the currents. 
Ce 

Value of Eastern Farm Lands. 

Since farm buildings are so costly now 
on account of high prices for lumber and 
jabor, and for other reasons, are not good 
fertile lands in eastern states (especially 
in fruit growing sections,) good invest- 
ments, likely to rise in value? 








Reply: There would seem to be no reas- 
onable doubt that eastern farm lands 
must rise in value as time advances. The 
chexp, western lands are practically all 
taken up and become high in price now 
and constantly getting higher. The east- 
ern lands are near the great markets for 
farm produce of all kinds, because the 
most of the factories and other consumers 
are there. The idea of the exhaustion of 
the fertility of the soil has been one large- 
ly misunderstood, and when means are 
used to restore the humus to it, that na- 
ture had originally supplied, good crops 
can be grown. The shiftless methods of 
farming robbed the soil of the humus and 
nitrogen very largely, but good farming 
will restore it. The soil is the main de- 
pendence of man for food and clothing, 
and it will last forever if properly treated, 
therefore the land of the eastern parts of 
America are likely to be found as valuable 
as any and be valued accordingly. That 
which will grow fruits of various kinds 
will be and now is the most valuable of 
all. 


——_O——_——_ 
Air Drainage. 


Prof. Van Deman:—I would like a little 
information in régard to a small orchard 
J am putting out, but first I should like 
tostate my circumstances. I have always 
been ambitious to farm but like a good 
wany others, knew nothing about it so 
thought it wise to try it in a small way 
before attempting much. 

A friend of mine in New York City want- 
ed to participate in the venture, so two 
years ago we bought about five acres here 
in the village that had always been used 
as a pasture. About two acres consists 
of a very steep side hill, and the rest a 
swamp at the foot of the hill. The side 
hill is very sandy and I set 100 McIntosh 
apple trees on it two years ago, and they 
are practically all living now, although 
the last two years were very dry. I hoed 
them after every rain and nearly every 
week during the summer and I think this 
is the reason of my success with them as 
the owners of the land adjacent at the top 
of the hill said I could never make them 
grow as they were not able to, although 
they had the city water. 

Now what I wish advice on is the land 
at the bottom of the hill. In some of 
your recent issues I have seen mention 
made of air drainage which was a new 
idea to me and something of which I had 
not heard of before as being necessary to 
success. There are two good springs at 
the foot of the hill, and on the flat at the 
foot of the hill the land is swampy, and 
beyond, the land is some higher. I have 
laid a sewer connected with our city sewer 
up into the swamp at the foot of the hill 
and there put in tiling up to the sprin 
and also two side branches on each side. ff 
I use the swampy land, about 150 feet wide, 
to cultivate, will I get proper air drainage 
for the trees at the foot of the hill and on 
those I plant on ground beyond the swamp? 
I wish to plant another 100 trees on this 
higher land. I judged from the article 
Iread that a hill or sloping ground was all 
right but the article 2id not state that 
these were the only places one could plant 
successfully. I had the impression that a 
great many of the western orcbards were 
in the valleys.—Harlow F. Rolfe, N. H. 





Reply: Air oinne is a very important 
matter in keeping off frosts, but it is not 
in all low places that there is lack of it. 
Much depends on the surrounding condi- 
tion and the lay of the land. Many of 
the best orchard sites in all parts of the 
country are in valleys, but they are not 
in frosty “‘pockets.”’ but where there is 
ood circulation of air. Because the 
and described by the inquirer is low, is 
not conclusive evidence that it is not 
suitable for cultivation and even for fruit 
trees, if it is well drained and has an out- 
let to lower lands. Whatever may be 
planted there will in no wise work against 
the air drainage of the adjacent lands. 


Literature on Pecan Culture. 
_.Green’s Fruit Grower: I want to know 
you have any literature on propagating 
trees and plants; how to grow and graft 
Pecans oil any information that would 
be helpful to a beginner in the nursery 
usiness.—E. H. Leath, Va. 
_Reply: There is an excellent publica- 
tion issued by the government depart- 





ment of agriculture on pecan culture and 
it may be had by applying to C. A. Reed, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, who has 
charge of that work. This gives the essen- 
tial points in propagation of the 
pecan as well as all other points regarding 
the culture of this nut. 
. o——— 
Commercial Orchards in Ténnessee- 
Prof. Van Deman:—I have a young or- 
chard of 1,200 apple trees located in 
Houston county, Tennessee, on the L & 
N. R. R. There are 800 early varieties. 
Namely, Yellow Transparent, Henry Clay, 
and 400 fall apples. My trees are five years 
old and free from insect pests. I set one 
year old trees and kept them pruned low 
—building good trunks and hove culti- 
vated each year. What is your opinion as 
to commercial orchards in this climate? 
We have a good market at Cincinnati, 
Ohio for early apples at $2.50 per bushel. 
—J. D. Hurt, Tenn. 





Reply :—An orchard of early apples in 
the mountains of Tennessee ought to pay 
very well, especially if they will bring 


$2.50 per bushel at a big market as near as” 


Cincinnatti, for that is close enough to 
be reached without very big charges for 
transportation. The varieties named are 
very suitable, but I am doubtful of the 
comparative profitableness of the fall 
apples, because at that season there are 
great quantities of them all over the coun- 
try. 
-_——_0O----_—_—- 
Bridge Grafting. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—About a 
year ago, I purchased a 20 acre apple or- 
chard located in the Twin Falls tract, in 
Idaho, which was set out with about 600 
trees. Many of them showed signs of hav- 
ing been attacked by rabbits which 
abound in that country, but in spite of 
this, the trees looked for the most part, 
well and thrifty. 

Since then the place has been in charge 
of a tenant living on the place. I have 
just received word from him that in spite 
of a “rabbit proof’’ fence surrounding the 
orchard, the pests have gotten inside in 
such numbers that there is hardly a tree 
left that will survive. I am under the im- 
pression that I have read somewhere— 
that sometimes bridge grafting can be 
done to save the trees. Can you give 
me any directions for doing this work or 
refer me to literature on the subject? 
If the —- is low down, would raising 
the soil to a point above the wound serve 
to save the trees? When should the bridge 
Mare; | be done if attempted at all?— 
F. 8S. Chandler, Ill. 


Reply: There is scarcely a doubt of the 
possibility of saving the girdled trees, but 
no time should be lost in doing the bridge 
grafting. They will not die until the 
warm weather comes on and the evapora- 
tion becomes so great as to dry out the 
sap through the foliage. The way to pro- 
ceed is to cut small apple branches that 
are long enough to more than bridge the 
injured places and insert portions of them 
at both ends, above and below the wounds, 
being careful to match the combines of 
both tree and bridge: This can be done in 
several ways, but the plan I usually follow 
is to use a chisel to make a square cut into 
the wood where the bark is sound above 
and below the wound. With the same tool 
cut a slope above the lower cut and below 
the upper one, making square shoulders 
facing each other. Trim the ends of the 
branch to be inserted so as to fit into these 
cuts as nearly perfect as possible. If the 
bridge is a little longer than the space 
covered, it a be sprung into place and 
will stay there by its own strength or pres- 
sure. Carefully wax the wounds at both 
ends and bank up earth over the entire 
places of union. If several bridges are 
inserted in each tree, perhaps three or 
four of them, there will soon be a solid 
growth that will cover the wound and 
save the tree. 

Another way is to sharpen the bridges 
on one side at both ends and insert under 
the bark of the tree where T shaped cuts 
have been made and fasten with small 
tacks before waxing. This must be done 
after the bark will peel so as to receive 
the tapering ends. Mere banking with 
earth will not save many trees, but may 
save some that are not very seriously 
injured. The bridging should be done 
early, but may be effective up to June. 

_———_0---—- 
Grafting the Hickory. 

Green’s Fruit Frower:—Some time ago 
I saw in the Fruit Grower that Hickory 
trees had to be grafted to insure the best 
results. This is anatural place for hick- 
ory in our county (Calhoun). Will you 
kindly advise best method to graft the 
hickory.—J. F. Carnes, Mich. 


Reply: The culture of hickorynuts is 
in its iniancy as yet but there is a future 
for it and proda.l, a bright one. It is 
certain that the choice varieties are con- 
sidered of more than usual value both for 
home use and in the markets, for their 
flavor is excellent and the kernels are ex- 








tracted with reasonable ease. The best 
species of the hickory aside from the pecan 
which is the best of them all, is the one 
very commonly called ‘Little Shellbark”’ 
and also ‘“Shagbark.’”’ It grows naturally 
from New England to Wisconsin and south 
ward to Maryland and Missouri, where 
other species begin and extend to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This is the species 
found -in Michigan and there are many 
very good varieties of it there some of 
which should be propagated by budding 
and grafting. This is not an easy thing 
to do but it is not only possible but en- 
tirely practicable in the right hands. 

Although large hickory trees can be 
made over with new tops it is doubtful if 
this, will often pay for the expense. Small 
trees from one to three or four inches in 
diameter are the best to work on. The 
very small ones may be grafted directly 
but those larger than an inch or a little 
more in diameter should be cut back when 
in the dormant stage and the sprouts of 
the new growth either budded or grafted. 
Ordinary cleft or tongue grafting are the 
methods. best suited. The scions should 
be cut before there is the slightest action 
of the sap and packed in a very cool damp 
place. When the trees have started 
growth slightly the grafting should be 
done in the most careful manner. Bud- 
ding should be done by the patch method, 
either in late spring, after the bark peels 
very freely or in late summer before the 
time for the bark to adhere. The ordinary 
style of ‘‘slip a shield’? budding is not 
successful, 

————0--— 


Pecan Inquiries. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I have been 
getting circulars advertising Pecan groves 
in the vicinity of Albany, Georgia. 

. Do you think Dougherty county, 
Georgia, a good location for a Pecan 
grove? 

2. Do you think the soil there as rich 
and suitable for pecans as in Louisiana? 

3. Is a 5-year old pecan grove worth 
$200 per acre if planted to good varieties 
of paper shell pecans and well cared for? 

4. How old must pecan trees be before 
I can expect profitable crops? 

5. Is cotton a profitable crop and how 
would it compare with corn and wheat? 
—John H. Shellenberger, Pa, 


Reply: There is no doubt of the suc- 
cess of pecan culture about Albany, 
Georgia and elsewhere in parts of that 
state and in southern Alabama and 
northern Florida. The lands are not as 
rich there as in the alluvial bottoms of the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries, ex- 
cept in a few places, but the trees grow 
very well and bear earlier than they do in 
the alluvial lands, if they are well ferti- 
lized. A pecan orchard 5 years old of good 
varieties, planted and cared for properly 
and that has healthy and vigorous trees 
is worth more than $200 per acre and might 
be worth twice that price. The perman- 
ency of such an orchard and the country 
and more of its usefullness are almost 
unreasonably great. Improved pecan 
trees usually begin to bear at from 5 to § 
years from planting and at 10 years are 
giving profitable crops. Cotton is the 
crop usually grown in pecan orchards 
while they are young and pays about the 
same as corn or any farm crop. 

Pe 
Spotted Baldwins. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I have some nice 
twenty year old Baldwin apple trees, 
bearing choice fruit judging from the out- 
outward appearance. When I take off the 
peel the flesh is brown spotted almost to 
the core and has a bitter taste. What is 
the scientific name of this trouble, and 
what can I do to prevent it? —Ambrose J. 
Moyer, Pa. 


Reply: The trouble with the apples 
complained of is the true ‘‘Baldwin spot,” 
which is not the result of germ develop- 
ment and has no scientific name as the 
germ diseases have. It is also called 
“Bitter pit,’’ because the spots of flesh 
that are affected become bitter. The 
trouble is a breaking down of the tissues 
of the flesh and occurs in the Pennock 
and a few other varieties besides the 
Baldwin. Warm weather is conducive 
to the trouble and there is more of it in 
warm climates and when the fall weather 
is warm than under cool conditions. 
There is another disease that looks much 
like the Bitter pit that is called ‘fruit 
spot”? and comes from a germ that falls 
on the skin and after germination enters 
the flesh and causes brown spots that 











finally rot. This can be prevented by 
spraying but the other trouble cannot, 
—_—_——-O"™ 


Western Canada. 
Prof. VanDeman:—Please give your 
opinion of Western Canada in your next 
issue.—E. O. Beishline, Pa. 





Reply: By ‘Western Canada” is meant 
British Columbia I suppose, for that is 
the name of the most westerly part of 
the cultivatable part of Canada. As I 
have been in some parts of that country 


and judged the fruits that grow about 
all over it, I can say that it is a very good 
one in which to live. Not only do apples, 
pears, plums, cherries and berrries do 
well there. but it is a good region for farm 
crops and stock. Anyone who may want 
to go there to live need not fear of starv- 
ing if they work and use good sense in the 
selection of land. It is mostly a heavily 
timbered region and the land is very ex- 
pensive to clear, but it is good when 
cleared. 


-_——_0—_—_—_ 
Apples for New York State. 
Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will Prof. H.E. 
Van Deman please compare the Gano, 
Black Ben Davis, and the Ben Davis ap- 
ples and state which he would recommened 
for commercial purpose in New York 
state.—H. J. Calvert, N, Y, 


Reply: The Ben Davis, Gano and 
Black Ben are all remarkably alike in 
style of tree and in bearing, and the ap- 
ples are almost alike in size, shape and 
flavor. Their color is the most distin- 
guishing mark and on this hinges their 
identity almost entirely and the difference 
in their commercial value as well. The 
Black Ben is the reddest of the three kinds 
and the only one that I would recommend 
for planting now, because it has all the 
good traits of the others and the advan- 
tage of extra deep, red color. It is very 
rarely that any sign of striping appears on 
the fruit of this variety, the red color 
being solid or deeply blushed all over or 
on one side. The Gano is next in amount 
of red, sometimes being like Black Ben, 
but more often showing striping. Ben 
Davis is distinctly striped and never so 
red as not to show some stripes. It is 
not always easy to distinguish these vari- 
eties from single specimens, but where 
several of each are shown the above 
differences in coloring will appear. [ 
would not think it wise to plant any of 
the Ben Davis tribe in New York, because 
it does not reach good development there 
and the quality is very poor anywhere. 

——0O—-=> 
Some Queries. 

Prof. Van Deman:—How can you pre- 
vent grapes from getting full of worms? 

How can you keep the bark smooth on 
apple trees and keep them from getting 





| rough and scaling off? 


Will prune trees do well in this climate 
and are they to be treated same as plum 
trees? 

Will Green’s Tartarian cherry thrive 
alright here? Other sweet cherries do not 
bear well here.—L. P. T., Ind. 

Reply: It is probable that the worms 
complained of are the larva of the grape 
curculio and if so this is a very trouble- 
some pest to fight, for spraying seems to 
be of little help and the same is true of 
other efforts. It is not important that 
the bark of apple trees be kept smooth, 
except to prevent insects from hiding in 
the crevices. SprayMg with fishoil soap 
diluted in water will kill many such things 
and tends to make the bark smooth. 

Prune trees are only plum trees after 
all is said and need the same care and 
treatment that other kinds do. Any 
variety of plum that is fleshy enough to 
dry and make a good product is called a 
prune, which the majority of plums will 
not do. ‘ 

Central and Southern Indiana is not a 
good region for sweet cherry trees and it is 
not likely that the Tartarian would do 
any better than the rest. I would not 
plant it there. In Northern Indiana all 
kinds of cherries do quite well. 


CO 
DR. TALKS ON FOOD. 
Pres. of Board of Health. 

‘What shall I eat?’’ is the daily inquiry 
the physician is met with. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in my judgment a large 
percentage of disease 1s caused by poorly 
selected and improperly prepared food. 
My personal experience with the fully- 
cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts en- 
ables me to speak frreely of its merits. 

‘From overwork, I suffered several 
years with malnutrition, palpitation of the 
heart, and loss of sleep. Last summer I 
was led to experiment personally with 
the new food, which I used in conjunction 
with good rich cow’s milk. In a short 
time after I commenced its use, the dis- 
agreeable symptoms disappeared, my 
heart’s action became steady and normal, 
the functions of the stomach were prop- 
erly carried out and I again slept as 
soundly and as well as in my youth. 

“T look upon GrapeNuts as a perfect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that it 
has a most prominent place in a rational 
scientific system of feeding. Any one who 
uses this food will soon convinced of 
the soundness of the principle upon which 
it is manufactured and may thereby know 
the facts as to its true worth.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 








HOW CAN TWO ACRES BE BEST EM- 
PLOYED IN FRUIT GROWING. 
With Plan Showing How to Plant It. 

Mr. Charles Dwyer of Massachusetts, 
asks what he can grow at best profit on 
two acres of clay loam twelve miles from 
Boston. He asks, would it be best to grow 
small fruits or poultry. He keeps a cow, a 
few pigs, and is interested in bees. He is 
by trade a painter. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: There are few 
people who realize what can be done in the 
way of fruit growing on a two acre farm, 
but if the land is stiff clay, which cracks in 
dry weather after rains, I would not ad- 
vise growing small fruits there, but a 
friable clay loam is likely to be fertile 
and desirable for all kinds of fruit grow- 
ing. 


* * * * * 
A 

* * * * * 
B 

* * x * * 
Cc 

* * * * * 
D 

x * * 2 * 

* * * * % 


The stars on above border mark where 
fruit trees are planted around line fence 
on all sides. The other stars mark cross 
rows of fruit trees, say dwarf pears or 
cherries, four rows across or through 
the lot. Between these cross rows of trees, 
slant strawberries, raspberries, black- 

erries, grapes, etc. 


Plant all around the border of your two 
acres, standard apple, pear, plum and 
cherry trees, not over ten feet apart, near 
the fence line. Then if you desire more 
large fruits, plant three or four rows at 
equal distances through the two acre 
field, consisting of dwarf pear, sour cherry 
and plum trees, which if well headed back 
each year will occupy but little space. 
Plant at least one row of grape vines 
across the lot. This will leave spaces 
between the fruit tree rows of perhaps one 
or two hundred feet. These spaces 
between the rows of fruit trees plant 
largely to the strawberry. Plant five 
hundred red raspberries and five hundred 
black raspberries and five hundred black- 
berry plants. 

I assume that your land is thoroughly 
prepared for planting these trees and small 
fruits. Do not think of planting them 
until you have subdued the soil and placed 
it in fine tilt, which always occurs after 
a crop of potatees has been grown on the 
land. 

Whether you shall devote yourself to 
fruit growing or to poultry, depends upon 
your inclination or natural taste. People 
always succeed best in those pursuits 
which they love best or for which they 
have the greatest enthusiasm. 
o—~ 
Inoculating for Alfalfa. 


A reader wishes to know how much it 
would cost to inoculate five acres of soil 
for alfalfa, and where he can get good al- 
falfa seed. We have never figured on 
the inoculation operation in terms of 
cost, chiefly because it is so simply done, 
There are few communities in the north- 
ern half of the state where alfalfa soil 
cannot be obtained free of charge or prac- 
tically so, says Farmer’s Guide. Or 
sweet clover is as common along the road- 
sides throughout this area as fences, and, 
in some places, more so. Sweet clover 
soil is just as efficient for inoculating new 
soil for alfalfa as any that can be gotten 
hold of, and the only cost is the time used 
in spreading it on the field. Fifty pounds 
to the acre are ample to introduce the al- 
falfa bacteria in the soil, provided it is 
distributed evenly, and is harrowed in 
soon after it is applied. While inocu- 
lated soil can be purchased from those 
who make a business of selling it, there is 
no reason why the farmer should not get 
his own soil from his neighbor’s field, or 
along the roadside or ditch where sweet 
clover has been flourishing for years. 

In regard to securing alfalfa seed, the 
best advice we can give is to write to all 
the advertisers in The Guide who have al- 
falfa seed to sell, and get their prices. 
They are honest, reliable people‘and anx- 
ious to do the best they can for you. If 
you are not satisfied with what they have 
to offer, write us again. 








We haye had no trouble at Green’s 
Farm in getting a stand of alfalfa so far, 
without inoculation of the soil—C. A. 
Green. 

——_O-—_——_ 
A Novice on Fruit Growing. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have taken your 
paper for several years and like it very 
much. Enclosed is my renewal and $1 
for the Fruit Grower (two years) and for 
the four grape vines as premium. 

I have bought a fruit farm ci 21 acres 


near Oswego, N. Y. It has 250 bearing 


apple trees, 50 bearing pears, and about 
20 young pear trees not fruiting yet. 
Please give me some advice as to trim- 
ming and spraying the apple trees. I am 
a mill man and do not know very much 
about these things. Would you advise 
me to read a book on the subject or hire 
some competent man to show me how? 

The apple trees are about 40 years old, 
good varieties, such as Spies, Greenings, 
Baldwins, etc. They have always been 
in sod and have been neglected of late 

ears. Would it be well to plow the land 
in the spring and then apply some good 
fertilizer? I want to get some more good, 
thrifty apple trees in the spring, also a 
few cherries, vines, raspberries, ete. 

I want to do the right thing with my 
land and still be careful with the money. 
Do you think I might learn how to care 
fo. niy farm by reading some of the back 
numbers of Green’s Fruit Grower, or had 
I better hire a man for a few days to show 
me?—C. A, Putnam, N. Y. 

C. A. Green’s Reply:—There are a 
thousand or more people in this country 
like yourself who are beginners in fruit 
growing, who have no experience and de- 
sire to learn. My experience as editor 
for over thirty years teaches me that 
this'country needs more schools for teach- 
ing men and women how to grow fruit. 

The beginner does not realize how much 
there is tolearn. You indicate this when 
you ask if you had better hire a man for 
a few days to teach you how to care for 
your plants, vines and trees. If this man 
should stay with you a year the time would 








Winter Banana Apples. 





be none too long for teaching you neces- 
sary things about fruit growing. If you 
can get an experienced man do not fail 
to hire him at least for a year. Learn all 
you can from him, read the horticultural 
publications and visit neighboring or- 
chardists and confer with them and see 
how they manage their orchards. Ask 
many questions about cultivating, prun- 
ing, spraying, harvesting and marketing 
and make notes of the replies the experi- 
enced men give you. 

There are many orchards that are bear- 
ing well and yielding fine fruit in unculti- 
vated soil, that is in sod. Remember 
that soils differ and that while in certain 
soils an orchard will thrive in sod, in other 
soils it will not thrive in sod. If the trees 
are soups, good marketable fruit now 
it may not be necessary to plow or culti- 
vate. But if the trees have made little 
growth the past year and the fruit is in- 
ferior, you should plow the soil very 
shallow, not deeper than four inches, so 
as not to disturb the roots, and keep the 
soil free from sod. The trees probably 
need pruning and you will need an ex- 
perienced man to prune. 

If you desire my book telling of my ex- 
perience and will send me 15 cents, I will 
mail it to you. The price is 25 cents. 
If the soil is naturally fertile the orchard 
may not need manuring, but it will do no 
harm to enrich the soil. 


-_——_0O--—, 


Currant Growing. 


To the Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
—I have recently set half an acre to rasp- 
berries and currants and shall set another 
half acre to strawberries next spring. 

1. When setting currant bushes I cut 
them back nearly one half. The cut- 
tings or trimmings I tied in bunches of 
twenty-five and Cerin them, butt end 
up, in a box of fairly rich loam and placed 
them in a cool cellar. Now is there any 
chance of these rooting so as to be in con- 
dition for setting in the early spring? 

2. My rows are six feet apart and land 
is well fertilized, but I think it is lacking 
in humus. Would it be practical to sow 
a crop between the rows next spring and 








turn it under in the late summer? If so, 
what? 

3. Leaves can be gathered in great 
quantities in the fall in my locality. If 
these were made into large piles with 
earth thrown over them and allowed to 
decay, would they be beneficial to soil 
lacking humus? have read that some 
leaves contain acid which is harmful? 
Is this true of birch, maple, poplar or 
chestnut? 

4. Can cow peas be sown in the fall 
with any degree of success and if so, what 
amount to the acre?—R. J. P., Mass. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: 1. The cuttings 
secured in trimming your currants may 
not take root but the lower ends are likely 
to callous over preparatory to root form- 
ing if the.cellar is not too cool. If you 
can get spagnum moss and will pack your 
currant cuttings in moist moss they will 
callous over or begin making root growth 
more quickly than insoil. None but sandy 
soil should be used. 

2. I would not sow anything between 
the rows of currants, but would fertilize 
with stable manure or commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

3. Leaves make an excellent mulch 
and are of some value as a fertilizer, but 
the wind will blow them away unless they 
are held down with a covering of earth. 
Do not fear to use any kind of leaves as 
none can be injurious. 

4. I have no experience with sowing 
cow peas north in the fall, therefore I 
could not recommend it. It is possible 
to nearly double the yield of the various 
small or large fruits, also small crops, by 
the generous and judicious application 
of fertilizers and by thorough cultivation 
and attention. 

—_———_0"=" 

Yields and Profits of Vineyards. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Can you give 
us information showing the ordinary 
yield, by crates, of grapes in the Western 
New York district and the average re- 
turns to the producer per acre, and also 
about the average crate price received 
by him?—M. V. R., Wash., D. C. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: I have no in- 
formation covering the exact points you 
mention, but will say that a neighbor of 
mine in this city has a ten-acre vineyard 

roducing grapes of excellent quality. 
Bo well known and so popular are this 
man’s grapes that he has no difficulty in 
retailing them to regular patrons each 
year at six cents per pound, without pack- 
ing them or being to any expense for pack- 
ing or shipping. On any fine autumn day 
you will see carriages and automobiles 
drawn up before this man’s vineyard. 
The owners have come after grapes. 

This is a much higher price than that 
of the average vineyard of the Hammonds- 
port grape section or the Brockton grape 
section, which are improved grape sec- 
tions of this state. In these two locali- 
ties grapes are grown in such vast quanti- 
ties they must all be shipped to distant 
markets after careful packing and often 
after a long storage, except that the 
smaller clusters or those considered sec- 
ond class are sold in bulk to the producers 
of grape juice at an average price of about 
ten dollars per ton. 

My opinion is that the bulk of the 
grapes of these two grape sections of this 
state, after being packed and sold in such 
large cities as New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Washington and others, yield a 
gross price of about thirty dollars per 
ton, but out of this price there must be 
deducted the expense of packing, shi 
ping and commissions. It will be o 
served that. where any fruit grower has a 
local market he can be assured of muc 
larger profits than can be secured by the 
fruit grower who must pack and ship. 
There are many thousand localities in 
New York and in every fruit growing 
state where there is a local demand for 
fruit of all kinds, and it is this local de- 
mand that the successful fruit grower 
should cater to and make the most of. 
He would indeed be unwise who would 
spend most of his time looking after a 
distant market when it was possible for 
him by the same exertion to build up a 
local market such as I have indicated in 
the case of the owner of the ten-acre vine- 
yard. 

Grape vines are marvelous producers 
of fruit. Grapes are almost as heavy as 
lead. A single grape vine may yield from 
five to ten bushels of fruit, but as usually 
trained in a vineyard may not average 
over a bushel or two per vine, depending 
upon the variety. Far more fruit will be 
expected from a vineyard of Concord, 
Worden or Niagara, than from an acre 
of Delaware, Catawba or Dianas. But 
an acre of well cultivated and well mulched 
grape vines will produce many tons of 
ruit, varying from five to twenty tons 
per acre, I should say at a rough guess. 


The grapes are picked in shallow trays 


holding a bushel or more and are kepts 


stored in these trays until packed into 
boxes by skillful girls and made ready for 
market. Much skill is required in stor- 
ing and handling the grapes after being 


picked in order to preserve their fresh. 
ness of appearance, Skillful men have no 

difficulty in keeping Catawbas until the 

holidays or later, but at this date a fancy 
— is expected, amounting to something 
ike eight to ten cents per pound. 

The soil and location at Green’s Frit 
Farm are no better sg wor to grapes than 
are thousands upon thousands of acres 
of ordinary farm lands in New York state, 
yet we never fail to get a good crop of 
grapes from our little vineyard, which ig 
planted mostly to Concord, Worden, Nia- 
gara, > Early, Diamond and 
Brighton. We do not attempt to grow 
such varieties as Catawba, which requires 
a longer season for yo omg which means 
a higher elevation than we have at our 
fruit farm and water protection such as ig 
provided by a large lake. 





Do You Feel Well? If so Don’t Worry, 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am 
over sixty years of age. I haye been ex- 
amined by a specialist who says that my 
blood vessels are a little hardened but not 
at all seriously. On examination of the 
kidneys, he finds a few casts indicating an 
early stage of Bright’s disease, or ne- 
phritis. Occasionally I have a slight 
omission of heart beats. As beng are my 
friend, I ask what manner of life you can 
recommend, or what suggestion would 
you make considering my condition.— 
Cc. W. B 


To the above letter, a distinguished 
physician replies as follows: ‘I do not 
consider that you need be alarmed at 
your condition, for there are few people 
sixty or seventy years old who have not 


some slight hardening of the blood vessels | 


and some tendency of inflammation or 
other disorder of the kidneys. Formerly 
when casts were found in the urine it was 
thought a sure indication of nephritis, 
but latterly we have learned that there 
may be a few casts occasionally and no 
serious danger of Bright’s disease.”’ 

The usual advice for people affected 
with either hardening arteries or Bright’s 
disease is to stop eating red meat, which 
means all meat except fish and fowl. 
The occasional missing of beats of the 
heart is often caused by slight indiges- 
tion or gas in the stomach. If you are 
accustomed to eating fruit freely, stop 
for a week and watch the result. Elderly 
people require less food than youn 
people, therefore eat sparingly, but stil 
enough to nourish the system. 

Doctor: ‘Do you feel well.’’ 

Patient: ‘Yes, I feel remarkably well, 
seemingly my health was never better 
than at present. I sleep well and my 
digestion is good. I can endure more 
physical labor than I could ten years 
ago.’ 

, “Since you feel well do not 
worry about your physical condition.” 
It is scarcely possible for any physician 
to tell precisely what is the condition of 
the various organs during life. The fact 
that you feel well is a better certificate 
than any physician can give you. Even 
many people who do not feel well have but 
little they should worry over. Be cheer- 
full, enter into the games and pleasures 
of life so far as you can innocently, take 
an optimistic view of your condition and 
of the world at large, and you will doubt- 
less live to a good old age. 


—_—— 
FRIENDS HELP 
St. Paul Park Incident. 


“After drinking coffee for breakfast I 
always felt languid and dull, having no 
ambition to get to my morning duties. 
Then in about an hour or so a weak, 
nervous derangement of the heart and 
stomach would come over me with such 
force I would frequently have to lie 
down.”’ 

Tea is just as harmful, because it con- 
tains caffeine, the same drug found in 
coffee. 

“At other times I had severe _head- 
aches; stomach finally became affected 
and digestion so impaired that I had 
serious chronic dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion. lady, for many years State 
President of the W. C. T. U., told me she 
had been greatly benefited by quittin 
coffee and using Postum; she was trouble 
for years with asthma. She said it was 
no cross to quit coffee when she found 
she could have as delicious an article as 
Postum. 

‘“‘Another lady, who had been troubled 
with chronic dyspepsia for years, found 
immediate relief on ceasing coffee and 
using Postum. Still another friend told 
me that Postum was a Godsend, her 
heart trouble having been relieved after 
leaving off coffee and taking on Postum. 

‘So many such cases came to my notice 
that I concluded coffee was the cause of 
my trouble and I qitit and took up Postum. 
I am more than pleased to say that my 
days of trouble have disappeared. I am 
well and happy.”’ 

Look in pkgs. for the famous _little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time 10 
time. They are genuine, trué 
and full of human interest. 
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Value of Land in Florida. 

Mr. Chas, Green:—I have purchased 20 
geres of land in Polk County, Florida, and 
[I expect to set it to oranges and grape 
fruit. This land cost me $125 per acre. 
It is 210 feet above sea level. It is a 
yellow sand. Can you give me any in- 
formation on the growing of citrus fruits? 
Do you think it will be a paying propo- 
sition? -H. E. Trotter, Ind. 





Reply: I have just returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to Florida, where I have seen 
many orange and grape fruit groves. I 
am told by practical men in Florida, that 
there is not much profit, generally speak- 
ing in growing oranges and grape fruit, 
owing to the fact that large quantities 
of fertilizer must used every year on 
the thin sandy soil which prevails over 
, large portion of the state of Florida. If 
you have a fertile soil that requires but 
iittle fertilizing, your condition is more 
favorable, but it looks to me as though 
$125 is a high price to pay for land in 
Florida. I know of some orange groves in 
Florida that are profitable. Much depends 
on the ability of the man who manages an 
orchard of any kind of fruit. 

—-——0--_—_" 

Fruit Growing in Oswego County. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I read with interest, 
your article mentioning the best fruit 
growing counties in New York state and 
am disappointed not to see Cswego county 
among them. I think the natural condi- 
tions here are suitable for fruit growing 
and I am going to try it. I have had 
success with my forty Northern Spy apple 
trees. I would like the following questions 
answered in the Fruit Grower. 

1, What apple would be most suitable 
for market conditions? Remember no big 
buyers visit us, as this is a dairy section. 

2. Would you advise small fruit in- 
stead of apples for this section? 

I would like your opinion of the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of fruit growing 
in Oswego county. Land is cheap and 
near a large body of water.—Harold 
Halsey, N. Y. 





Reply: Dairy land is seldom the best 
land for apple orchards, yet the water 
protection you speak of is desirable for 
any class of fruits. My impression is that 
small fruits may be more profitable for 
you than orchards, but I advise you to in- 
quire of your neighbors as regards apple 
growing. I am sure that small fruit grow- 
ing is profitable as a rule. Small fruits 
come — much sooner than large 
fruits. hear glowing reports of straw- 
berry growing in Oswego county. 


—— 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I set out 50 
different rose bushes last summer and 
made a bed for them which I mulchced 
heavy with leaves. Ought I to remove the 
leaves this spring?—C. W. Hart, Ohio. 








Reply: The leaves need not be re- 
moved but allowed to rot on the bed and 
then worked into the soil. 

-——0O--_—_" 


The Value of an Orchard. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I have an apple or- 
chard of eleven acres. Sometimes I think 
[ ought to sell it as my husband has poor 
health. The trees are healthy, in fair con- 
dition, and most of them are 19 or 20 years 
old. The apples are of different varieties, 
mostly winter fruit. The orchard is about 
half a mile from the railroad. What ought 
I to ask for the orchard? Mrs. Sadie 
Sater, Indiana. 





Reply: In some parts of the West, 
where fruit growing is remarkably success- 
ful, I have been told that apple orchards 
have been sold for £2,500 per acre, but this 
seems almost incredible to Eastern fruit 
growers. Apple orchards in the Eastern 
states have not been appreciated fully. 
Ihave known farms with large orchards to 
be sold at less than the orchards on those 
farms were actually worth. But you can- 
not expect me to place an exact value 
on your orchard, since much depends on 
whether your orchard is located in a 
section of the country where apple or- 
thards are productive of fine fruit. I do 
nos think that an estimate of {300 per 
acre would be excessive as the value of an 
average productive orchard 19 to 20 years 
old. There are few farmers in Western 
New York who would sell an acre of or- 
chard for that sum or twice that sum. 
Notice that I am simply making a guess 
at the value of your orchard. ~* . 
Oo---—— 

Prof. Van Deman:—I want to know if 
the fall bearing strawberry has been 
gtown successfully? Have you any. of 
them bearing fruit at Green’s fruit farm? 
Would you advise planting any here in 
Michigan? Most other varieties do well 
here.—Geo. Easterling, Mich. 








Reply: The fall bearing strawberries 
are a success in nearly all parts of the 
‘ountry, and it is entirely safe to plant 
them in Michigan. It is necessary to pinch 

the fruit stems when in bloom or as 
§00n as they can be seen to prevent them 
tom making a crop at the regular season 
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The leading cars 
this year have these 
features in them. 
They are things you 
should insist on. 


Left Drive 


Practically all the great cars 
of 1913 have the left-side 
drive. That means, of course, 
that others must adopt it. 

They don’t have projecting 
side lamps. They use electric 
set-in dash lights, as used on 
Reo the Fifth. 

They are not under-tired. 
Skimpy tires, which double 
one’s tire bills, are now much 
out-of-date. 


Better Parts 


Then today’s idea among 
leading makers is to build 
enduring cars. To cut down 
cost of upkeep. 

The best cars now, for years 
and years, will run as well as 


R. M. Owen & Co., 





By R. 


Watch These 


E. Olds, Designer 





new. But that isn’t so with 
cars hurried and skimped— 
cars merely made to sell. 





Note what it means to build 
a really honest car. 


Reo the Fifth is built of 
steel made to formula—steel 
that we analyze twice. 


Its gears are tested in a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ 
capacity. Its springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 

Each driving part, as a thar- 
gin of safety, is 50 per cent 
overcapacity. 

We use 15 roller bearings, 
costing five times as much as 
common ball bearings. We 


use 190 drop forgings, to 


avoid the risk of flaws. 


A $75 magneto—a doubly- 
heated carburetor—tires 
34x4. 


hgs 








countless tests and inspece 
tions, 


Every Reo the Fifth marks 
the best I know after 26 years 
of car building. 


New Control 


And it has the new control. 
All the gear shifting is done 
by a single rod between the 
two front seats. It is done by 
moving this rod only three 
inches in each of four direc- 1] 
tions. 


There are no levers, side 
or center. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. So 
both front doors are clear. 











Men are coming to cars 
built like this. Last year’s 
demand was twice our factory 
output. Every man who buys 
a car for keeps ought to 


Parts are ground over and 
over to get utter exactness. 
Engines are tested for 48 
hours. Cars are built slowly 
and carefully. There are 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont, 


know this car. 


_ we will direct you to the 
nearest Reo showroom. 
They are everywhere. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Write for our catalog and 





Ti: ; 
34x4 Inches’ 


Top and windshield 
Prest-O-Lite gas tank for 

















Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 











mot included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side 
headlights, speedomet 


curtains and slipcover, windshield, 
er, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 


(194) 











and then, they will bloom again about 
August and September and ripen the 
ay before freezing weather.—H. E. 


‘We do not find the everbearing straw- 
berry profitable for market at Green’s 
Fruit Farm.—C, A. Green. 


—_——O-—— 

Trees on Elevation:—Could you tell me 
what kinds of trees will grow at an ele- 
vation of 4,500 feet and make quick fire- 
wood? Also, will quipces grow at this 
elevation, if so, what varieties, also what 
varieties of pears?—Chas. B. Frazer, Cal. 





Reply: The best guide to anyone want- 
ing to grow trees for fuel would do best to 
look about the region and see what is 
growing there now. The kinds that are 
native are usually the most suitable. 
The cottonwoods grow up very quickly, 
but the wood is light and does not make 
as hot fires as that which is harder. 

Quinces and pears will grow in Cali- 
fornia at 4,500 feet elevation. The Or- 
ange quince is one of the very best and 
earliest varieties. The Bartlett, Clapp, 
Clairgeau and Nelis are good kinds to 
plant. 


_—0O--_—- 
Home-Made Fertilizer. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: — This 
spring I am going on my little farm of 
4 acres. I am not able to buy any of the 
commercial fertilizers. Will you tell me 
which is the best and cheapest home-made 
fertilizer? I have been told that wood 
ashes, poultry droppings and lime make 
a good fertilizer, But do not know in 
what proportion to mix them. Should 





the fertilizer come in contact with the 
plant or seed?—T. H. Hamp, Michigan. 





Reply: Wood ashes contain potash, 
phosphorus and lime, and all these are 
good plant foods. Poultry droppings are 
also rich in plant foods and among them 
nitrogen, but if mixed with ashes the ni- 
trogen is ae driven off, unless at once 
put into the soil. These or any other fer- 
tilizers should be mixed well with the soil 
before the seeds or plants are planted, for 
there is danger of them being injured by 
too close contact with them. 





O_--- 
Okabena Apple. 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman:—I take occa- 
sion to thank you for many helpful things 
in Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Allow me to ask if you have ever had 
your attention called to the Okabena 
apple? It is similar to Wealthy in most 
respects but we think here that it is a 
hardier and longer-lived tree—a desirable 
feature, as Wealthy seldom lives to much 
beyond 20 years. 

Clark's Fork Valley is coming to be 
celebrated for tree fruits and not a few 
eminent Horticulturists believe it will 


soon rival the Bitter Root Valley.—E. 8S. . 


Hall, N. C. 

Reply: The Okabena apple is one that 
I have known for many years as a very 
hardy variety that originated, as I re- 
member, in Wisconsin. The character of 
the fruit is such as to make it worthy of 
being grown in the coldest regions where 
apples will grow. I am glad and not sur- 
prised to learn that it does well in Mon- 
tana.—H. E. Van Deman. 


Strawberry Seeds. 


Mr. Chas. A. Green:—In an article en- 
titled ‘‘History of Sweetheart Strawberry’’ 
published in the February issue of the 
Fruit Grower, the originator states that 
he crushed the berries selected for seed, 
put the mass into a muslin bag and with 
considerable rubbing and washing,secured 
a nice little lot of nearly clean seed. As 
some of your readers may be interested 
in raising seedling strawberries, which is 
a fascinating diversion if not always profit- 
able, allow me to suggest what I con- 
sider a much easier way to collect cleaner . 
seed. With a sharp knife carefully peel 
the berries and place the peels upon a 
newspaper with the cut side down; spread 
the papers in an airy place to allow the 
peels to dry, which they will do in a very 
short time, then rub off the seed with the 
hand and collect ready for planting.— 
Oliver W. Strubler, Ill. 


—_——_0--> "= 
Wages of Farm Labor. 

The money wages of farm labor of the 
United States increased about 3.2 per cent. 
during the past year, and 7.0 per cent dur- 
ing the past two years. Since 1902, the 
increase has been about 34 per cent. 
The wages of farm labor had an upward 
tendency during the decade of the seven- 
ties (considered on gold basis); they were 
almost stationary during the eighties, and 
declined from 1892 to 1894, since which 
year they have been steadily tending 
upward. Wages now, compared with the 
average of wages during the eighties 
are about 53 per cent. higher; compare 
with the low year of 1894, wages now are 
about 65 per cent higher. 
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A Woman’s Experience in Raising and 
Selling Small Fruits. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by Mrs. Flora C. Simmonds, R.I. 

In this country the strawberry ranks 
ahead of any other small fruit, both in 
the quantity of its production and the 
value of its product. 

In the past the general farmer did not 
consider it worth while to grow fruit for 
his family, while the person with a home 
garden did not think he could grow any 
thing unless he had an acre of ground at 
least, yet, no home garden is complete 
or properly furnished without a liberal 
bed of this luscious fruit. Every farmer 
or house-holder who has a small garden 
can at least spare a few rods for the cul- 
tivation of strawberries, both for the 
pleasure derived from taking care of it 
and also for the health-giving fruit for 
the home table. It has been said that the 
health of a family can be largely judged 
by the amount of fruit it consumes. 

What is better on a cold, winter’s day 
than to open a jar of nice, preserved straw- 
berries, or on a hot, summer’s day than a 
nice strawberry shortcake or a dish of 
strawberries and cream, which is all the 
better because it is your own production. 
If we would use more fruit instead of so 
much confectionery, we would be far 
better physically. 

The strawberry is my favorite berry, 
consequently I set out a small bed and 
take care of it myself, as I like to be out- 
of-doors as much as possible, and I derive 
much pleasure in picking the nice berries. 
Often on a June morning I am out by day- 
break, picking the berries for breakfast 
while listening to the songs of the bird 
—- perched in the pine grove near- 

y. 

The great requisite in making a straw- 
berry bed is in thorough preparation of 
the soil, making it rich with barn-yard 
manure, also hen manure and ashes. From 
a small bed I sold 56 quarts for $8.57, and 
had 22 quarts for home use, making straw- 
berry shortcake while they lasted, and 
putting up several jars for winter use. 

The gooseberry is much liked in Engiand 
but we as a people have found little use 
for it, yet if our people had the same 
appreciation of the gooseberry as the 
English have, they would enjoy the jams 
and jellies made from this fruit. There 
must be some medicinal and nutritive 
qualities about it, because the English 
serve one quarter of a pound of gooseberry 
jam daily to each soldier of the army. 

I have three bushes seven years old, 
which produced 17 quarts of berries. I 
sold 13 quarts for $1.95 and had 4 quarts 
for home use. This berry is much neg- 
lected and yet it is the first to give us an 
appetizing sauce in early summer, and is 
so responsive in the abundance of its 
yields under good culture, that we wonder 
why it is not more generally grown. In 
order to succeed with it we must have rich 
soil, fairly moist and protected from two 
great exposure to the summer heat. Under 
good culture it can be made very profitable 
tothe grower. The plant has few enemies, 
the worst being the currant worm. These 
are easily managed by the liberal use of 
white hellebore. 

The Experiment Station at Geneva says 
of the Downing (which I raise): ‘This 
variety is generally conceded to be the 
standard of excellence among gooseberries 
of the American class.’’ I sell my berries 
to the consumers, thereby have no deal- 
ings with middlemen. 

Currants are looked upon by many as 
a fruit fit only to preserve, indeed all my 
customers want them for jelly and I could 
not supply the demand, yet in my 
estimation they make a nice table fruit 
just mashed with plenty of sugar. They 
also make nice currant juice made like 
grape juice. People but half appreciate 
its value. They rush around in July in 
search of health. Let me recommend the 
currant cure. If anyone is generally ‘‘out 
of sorts,’’ let him finish his breakfast daily 
for a month with a dish of freshly picked 
currants. He will soon almost doubt his 
own identity. Work will soon seem play, 
and play fun. ‘We can thus see how very 
necessary this fruit is to the public health 
because it contains a large percentage of 
citric acid so beneficial to the system, 
thus getting rid of much uric acid, as well 
as eliminating the tendency toward rheu- 
matism. From 6 White Grape Currant 
bushes I raised 69 pints, sold 58 pints for 
$4.70, having 11 pints for home use. The 
currant, like the gooseberry, is willing 
to keep shady. It is one of the fruits that 
thrives better among trees than in too dry 
and sunny exposures. Therefore, in econ- 
omizing space on the home acre,it may be 
grown among small trees, or better still 

on the northern or eastern side of a wall 
or hedge. 
—_—_—_—_°_"" 
Live Not for Self. 

To man it is said—if you live for your- 
self you shall come to nothing. Be brave, 
be just, be pure; be true to word and deed; 
care most of all for that. which is right. 
So. and not otherwise, shall it be well with 
thee.—Froude. 


COUNTRY ROADS OF CONCRETE 


Inexpensive in First Cost and Maintenance 


No single factor plays such an import- 
ant part in the social and business life of 
a community as the quality of its roads. 
Aside from the pleasure and convenience 
of travel, possible at all times over per- 
manent roads, there is the financial phase 
which directly concerns the cost not only 
of farm produce but of city products as 
well. Consequently everybody wants 
good roads. In the matter of paying for 
permanent highways, a generally satis- 
factory agreement seems to have been 
reached in the proposed distribution of 
the cost between the nation, the state, 
the county and the users of the road in 
question. As a result, within a few years 


is guaranteed to meet the specifications 

of the United States Government or those 

of Pe American Society for Testing Ma- 

terials, 

MIXING THE CONCRETE AND BUILDING 
THE ROAD. 

It is much faster and cheaper to mix the 
concrete with a machine than by hand. 
Depending on the grading of the aggre- 
gate the concrete is usually proportioned 
1 bag of Portland cement to 2 cubic feet 
of sand and 4 cubic_of screened gravel or 
crushed rock, or 1 of cement to 2 of sand 
and 3 of gravel or rock. During the grad- 
ing and draining of the road, the aggre- 
gate is hauled and piled at convenient 

















Dirt Roads and Worn-out Macadam—Often Impassable. 








this country will take its rightful leading 

position among the nations of the world 

in the number of miles of permanent roads. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS REQUIRE PERMA- 
NENT MATERIALS. 

In a way it is fortunate that the United 
States has been rather slow in the matter 
of road-making. The roads can now be 
built of lasting materials such as will 
withstand the wear of motor traffic which 
is fast ruining Europe’s century-old road- 
ways. Lasting road materials are every- 
where present in the form of sand and 
gravel from pits and stream beds and 
crushed rock from stone quarries, Com- 
bined with Portland cement into concrete, 














they form an inexpensive and permanent 

road surface which successfully resists 

the usually destructive action of auto- 

mobiles. 

INEXPENSIVE LOCAL MATERIALS OFTEN 
USABLE. 

The first consideration in the building 
of concrete roads is a careful study of 
local deposists of sand, gravel and rock 
(called the aggregate) to see whether they 
are suitable for concrete. Sand must be 
clean and hard and must grade uniformly 
in size of grain from 44-inch down. The 
same applies to gravel and crushed rock 
except that the largest particles com- 
monly allowable are 14 inchesin diameter. 
If local materials are usable, a consid- 
erable saving will be effected, as only 
cement will need be freighted. A brand 
of Portland cement should be chosen which 


points. The concrete is mixed mushy wet. 
is deposited to the thickness of 6 inches 
upon the firm old road-bed and is brought 
to grade and shape by means of a templet. 
In order to shed the water to the side- 
drains the surface of the concrete is given 
@ rise or crown in the center of one one- 
hundredth (1-100) to one seventy-fifth 
(1-75) the width of the roadway. The 
surface is finished with a wooden float and 
wire broom, by which means there is af- 
forded perfect footing for horses. Atin- 
tervals of 25 feet the road is divided into 
sections by narrow contraction joints ex- 
tending crosswise the road and entirely 
through the concrete. These joints are 











formed by means of a thin metal or wood- 
en cross-form or divider to which is tied 
a single or double thickness of tar paper 
with the paper face against the last laid 
section of roadway. After the surface 
of this section is finished, and while the 
concrete for the adjoining section is being 
placed, the cord holding the paper to the 
cross-form is cut and the cross-form is 
removed. The tar paper adheres to the 
concrete and stays in the joint, which is 
reduced to the thickness of the paper by 
forcing against it the freshly placed con- 
crete of the section under construction. 

When the surface of the concrete has 
hardened enough to prevent pitting 1s is 
sprinkled with clean water and is kept 
moist for several days. Likewise, as soon 
as possible, the pavement is covered tem- 
poraily with 2 inches of sand or dirt from 


the side-road to give further aid in curing 
the concrete. Traffic is confined to the 
tarthen side-roads until the concrete jg 
about two weeks old. In the meantime 
shoulders of broken stone or gravel are 
built along both edges of the pavement. 
These are made 3 feet wide and sufficiently 
thick to be firm and to make it an eag 
matter at all times for wagons wheels to 
pass from the side-road onto the pavement 
THE FIRST COST AND THE REAL COST op 
ROADWAYS. 

There are two phases of the cost of any 
improvement—first cost and up-keep ex. 
pense. In both items the concrete roaq 
has proven less expensive than any other 
kind of permanent roadway. Of some 
three million yards of city and country 
concrete pavements built in recent years, 
the average first cost has been $1.22 per 
square yard. The annual up-keep ey. 
pense per mile on these roads has been 
almost nothing. In Bellefontaine, Ohio 
concrete pavements in use 18 years haye 
cost annually for maintenance only Y 
of one cent per square yard. Up-keep 
cost of Wayne County, Michigan, country 
concrete roads for three years has aver- 
aged but $2.50 per mile. In 1911 the mean 
cost of repairing macadam roads in New 
York state was $800.00 per mile—10 per 
cent. of the first cost. If these roads 
had been concrete, practically all this 
immense expense could have been saved 
and used in building new roads instead 
of repairing old ones. With better roads 
will come better schools, better churches, 
happier homes, better business and de- 
creased cost of living. 

——_-0-—~> 
How to Get Rid of the House Fly, 

The fly is a nuisance beside being 
carrier of infectious diseases, and the at- 
tempt to exterminate it needs no justi- 
fication. How one can make one’s home, 
town or city flyless is described by C. F, 
Hodge of Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. He says that the American public 
spends $10,000,000 a year for window and 
door screens in a futile attempt to exclude 
a lively insect which insists on getting 
into the house every time the doors are 
opened. He believes also that the method 
of swatting the flies, using fly-paper 
or indoor traps or poisons is ineffective, 
but may help. His method is to make 
use in various ways of the conical wire- 
mesh fly-trap, which is familiar to almost 
every one, in such a way as to turn the 
tables on the flies and ‘“‘put them in jail 
and let ourselves out.”’” The plan involves 
of course, the abolition as far gs possible 
of all breeding and feeding places for 
flies and the application of the fly-trap 
mentioned above to the garbage-can, to 
the screens on windows, to the covers on 
manure-bins, etc., all of which can be 
done by a little mechanical ingenuity. 
Garbage cans are on the market which 
have a cover larger than the can and not 
fitting down closely on it so that the flies 
gain access to the can under the cover 
and escape through a hole in the cover 
over which is fixed a fly trap. In fighting 
the fly, Hodge has found that the essen- 
tials of a successful campaign are to 
transfer the fight against the fly from the 
house to ourdoors, and then toexterminate 
it. Another essential feature in a town 
or city is that households must co-operate. 
One ignorant or careless home can breed 
flies enough to vitiate the best endeavors 
of a whole town. Hodge has succeeded 
in his neighborhood in practically elimin- 
ating flies; he uses no screens in windows 
and doors, and can sit out doors or have 
windows or doors open at any time with- 
out molestation. As flies begin to breed 
early in the spring and as they breed with 
marvelous rapidity, the time to arrange 
for a fly-campaign is in the winter. 

. ( ee 
A Great Agriculturist. 


The greatest reformer America has pro- 
duced, the one whose influence shall wax 
with the ages, but whose name may be 
forgotten—sharing the fate of the invet- 
tor of the compass, the discoverer of the 
Canary Islands, the inventor who gave the 
organ’s sonorous note to music—the great- 
est of our reformers, was a college pres 
ident, Dr. Seaman 8. Knapp, who made 
farming his avocation. , 

In the Arabian desert Moses laid with 
his master hand the foundation of the 
moral law, and in a Louisiana marsh Dr. 
Knapp issued the ten commandments of 
agriculture. He taught India, China, 
and Louisiana how to multiply by four 
every bushel of rice hitherto raised on 
single acre. He increased by three mil- 
lions of bales the South’s cotton crop, 
and his methods, imperfectly followed, 
brought forth a corn crop in the Unite 
States last year that staggered statis 


ticians. ¥ 

The writer spent a day with Dr. Knapp 
a few weeks before his death. Blazing 
with enthusiasm, he said in that intel- 
view: ‘‘The great profession and scien¢ 
of the future will be farming; indeed there 
will be no other. All others will be it 
allied trades.” 

Like Moses, he saw the promised land 
and died. 
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Establishment of an Irrigated Farm 
on Which no Water Appears 

Tavel are on the Surface. 
sibcicaat The residents of Midland and the peo- 
tan e y pleofthe South Plains generally have been 
wheels & watching with great interest the estab- 
pavem lishment @t Midland of an irrigated farm 

COs ent of a kind new to Texas and the Southwest. 
or No water is seen on this farm at all. 
ost of In place of the usual streams running 
-kee = along the ditches and laterals the surf ace 
divi = of the ground is unbroken save by waving 
st am grees Cree The water is all under the 

rf oan ground. Phis new method is called ‘‘sub- 

é rigation. 
country @ ‘Numerous crude attempts have been 






ent years, Bs i 

5 ade in recent years to sub-irrigate land 
ag ie Ten perforated pipes laid under the 
Ce ae ground, but they all eventually proved 
ine Ohi” failures mainly through inability to pre- 

J h 4 vent the holes through which the water 
yee escaped from becoming choked. The 


aly i! system in use on the Midland farm solves 
P-Keep this trouble in a very simple way and has 
1, country at last made sub-irrigation practical and 


has aver- ncaa 

the mean  SUCC°SSIU- 1 with ty of 
is in New At Midland a well with a capacity o 
‘e—10 only forty gallons a minute is used to fur- 
ese ral nish water to irrigate twenty acres, a 
, all thi two-horse-power engine is used and the 
nen satel ump is a four and a quarter workin 
is instead barrel pump. The equipment is smal 
tter roais and inexpensive, owing to the small 
churches amount of water required. From the 

’ 


well the water is pumped first into a 250- 
jee gallon settling tank so that all foreign 
matter may sink to the bottom and not 

get into the system. The main feed pipe 

use Fly, running the length of the field is four 
> being g inches; from it branch out the lateral 
nd the at. @ two-inch pipes through the field. These 
i pipes are laid two feet under the ground 


we ian and the distance between the. laterals 
by C.F & is thirty-three feet. The pipes are 
Vorcester. | all concrete and a machine makes and 
van public | lays them in the ditch right on the field. 
ndow and @ At distances of ‘three feet apart small 
to exclude holes are made in the top of these concrete 
m getting lateral pipes the entire length of the ditch; 
doors are @ into these holes, while the concrete is 


ne method @ ‘till damp, is inserted a small plug with 


fly- an opening the size of a pin; on top of 
saieo tian this plug, which sticks up about two inch- 
to make i ¢&, is placed a concrete cap which fits over 
ical wire. | the plug and conforms to the shape of 


the pipe. Where the cap fits on the pipe 
creme just enough space is left for the water 


age ial coming through the plug to percolate 
ninvolves @ {rom under the cap and into the soil. 

8 possible The points of superiority possessed by 
slaces for  Sub-irrigation over surface irrigation are 
e fly-trap Mm many, the most striking being the saving 
ze-can, to in land and in water. According to the 


covers on | United States government engineers, 
h can be @ When twenty acres of ground is put into 
ingenuity, jg Surface irrigation, exactly one-tenth, or 
ket which @ ‘Wo entire acres, is taken up in ditches, 
n and not @ /aterals and borders. This means that 
+ the flies the money spent for these two acres is 
absolutely lost, because they yield not 





a pee the slightest return in crops. With sub- 
n fighting  UTigation, on the other hand, every foot 
the essen- @ of the ground is cultivated. 

nm are to Demonstrations have proven that to 
y from the sub-irrigate twenty acres of land requires 
terminate ( Just one-seventh as much water as is re- 
n a town oie to surface irrigate the same land. 
>-operate, ver 80 per cent. of the water pumped on 
can breed @ the surface land is lost, the majority by 
endeavors | ¢Vaporation and the rest by absorption 
succeded 2 the ground in the ditches before it 
ly elimin- reaches the ground to be irrigated. 

1 windows o——— 

oor bee ENGLISH WALNUTS HARDY. 


. to breed Food for Thought in a Nut-Shell. 


bed wie The Persian or ‘English’? walnut, as 
O arrang? @ well as other nutbearing trees, promises 


ter. an industry, which has been almost en- 
tirely overlooked by our Eastern grow- 
" ers, says Long Island Agronomist. 


It is estimated that the consumption 
a has pro- of “English” walnuts in the United States 
shall by in one year proximates 50,000,000 pounds 
e may of which 27,000,000 pounds are imported. 
he pry The trees come into bearing between 
rer of bi the fourth and sixth year after planting. 
> gavet n Orchards are sounded as producing from 
the grea ” & $1,000 to $2,000 per acre, thé trees of which 
lege pres Mare seven and eight years old. In some of 
vho made the foreign countries there are trees be- 
lieved to be more than 300 years old and 


laid wit Yielding fifteen to eighteen bushels of 
mn “ Dr tuts a year, on Long Island 150 year-old 
nars of trees are bearing heavily. 

nen ‘ If 3,000 of Long Island’s undeveloped 
a oe acres were devoted to the planting of 
y j na ._nelish” walnuts, the present stated 
eon anil Importations comprising approximately 


3 two-thirds of one million bushels of nuts 
rat be: 2 would be supplied. Incidentally, the de- 

oonit | @ Mand for the nuts grows rapidly each 
4 ie year. To plant the 3,000 acres about 
a sta 51,428 trees would be required, provided 
they are planted fifty feet apart. 


tee Assuming that when the trees come into 
“er wl bearing their yield would be fifteen 
d vaciene? ushels of nuts to the tree, and figuring 


there the returns on a basis of twenty-two cents 
a be its I *, Pound— the — wholesale price 
ill be of nuts produced in the United States— 
teod ial $5,940,000 would be realized if only the 
1sec amount we now import should be supplied 
on home acres. 








If the owner of every house that was 
constructed on Long Island during the 
year 1911 had planted seven ‘‘English’’ 
walnut trees, and when these trees came 
into full bearing the nuts they would 
yield were to be placed in the present 
channels of distribution our importations 
would cease. This is based upon the 
quantity now consumed. It must be 
remembered that the demand grows con- 
stantly. 








Young tree of the Golden Willow. When plantin; 
your home grounds with ornamental shrubs an 
trees do not forget the Golden Willow. Its bark is 
as yellow as gold, hence its name. It is a rapid 
growing tree but if you will cut back the branches 
closely each spring it may be grown as a shrub as in 
the enclosed cut. 


ROOFING 


It Takes The Pain 
Out Of Painting 


[ite certainly a painful process to keep on 
painting a roof every two or three years— 
you feel it in your back and in your pocketbook. 

Amatite Roofing never needs piinting—sounds 
almost too good to be true, doesn’t it. 

Just lay it with an ordinary hammer, and you’ve 
solid roof comfort ahead for many years to come. 

Costs Jess than similar roofings of same weight. 
The mineral surface is also fire-resisting. 


Sample showing the pitch waterproofing 
and veal mineral surface free on request. 

















Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Corey, Ala, 






















A Rubber Pioneer. 


Living on a pension in London is W. 
H. Wickham, the man responsivle for the 
introduction of rubber trees in India 
at the risk of his life. He is said to have 
received from the promoters of the enter- 
prise $5,500 in cash, the remainder being 
put out at interest to furnish him with a 
life income. The agricultural depart- 
ment of East India, which was approached 
on the subject, took xindly to it, and sent 
Wickham to gather the seed of the Para 
rubber tree in Brazil. Wicxham lived in 
the jungles with the natives and won their 
confidence. Slowly he collected seeds 
until he had 75,000 of them. He put 
them in bags and smuggled them aboard 
a ship, which was short of cargo and funds. 
The government of India stood all the 
costs. The seeds were cultivated in the 
hothouses of Kew gardens. Some 2,000 
Para plants developed, and these were 
sent to Ceylon for cultivation. That was 
the beginning of the rubber-growing in- 
dustry in India, and now millions of dol- 
lars are made annually from the rubber 
plantations in Ceylon, Malaya and other 
East Indian provinces. From Wickham’s 
seeds much purer rubber was grown than 
Brazil had ever seen. He ran the risk of 
a long term in prison, for a Brazilian law 
prohibited the removal of the seeds from 
the country.—‘‘The Argonaut.” 





o—————_- 
Apple Experience. 


Ernest Walker, Professor of Horti- 
culture at the Arkansas Station, says in 
part: ‘It does not pay to store inferior 
grades of fresh fruit for marketing, no 
matter how short the fruit crop may be 
in your section. Such fruit does not keep 
well and it is a blunder to try and get the 
public to pay a good price for poor fruit.”’ 
He further says, ‘‘Grade the fruit accord- 
ing to size, color, and quality and pack 
so that the contents of packages are the 
same from top to bottom. Mark and seal 
according to grade, and (if the condi- 
tions are favorable) store only the best 
grades. But don’t store even these 
grades if the price at the orchard is fair, 
and you have an offer at a reasonable 
price. Let those who have the capital, 
and who make a specialty of storage, 
take the risks, unless you are carefully 
studying the fruit supplies and markets 
over the country.” 

I have-mentioned scald several times 
in the course of this talk. Let me explain 
a little regarding this common injury. 
Scald is probably caused by ferment which 
works more rapidly in a high tempera- 
ture. Fruit picked before it is mature is 
more susceptible than highly colored, 
well developed fruit. After the fruit is 
packed its susceptibility to scald increas- 
es as the ripening progresses. Apple 
scald is not a contagious disease. Ac- 
cording to Dr, A. F. Woods, pathologist 
and physiologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, it is a physiological disturb- 
ance not connected in any way with the 
action of parasitic or saprophytic organ- 
isms such as molds or bacteria. Briefly, 
it is the mummy of the cell contents or 
Ea death of the cells and their 

rowning by oxidation through the influ- 
ence of the normal oxidizin ferments of 
the cell. There are many conditions 
which influence the development of this 
trouble. 











A Man With a 
Master’s Plant Setter 


will set, water and fertilize 10,000 plants per 
day. No blanks—no stooping—no more lame 
backs. 

Don’t wait for showers, but keep the planter 
going every day, and by using water or liquid 
fertilizer you will produce the best stand, of 
plants seen for many a day. For cabbage, 
tomatoes, tobacco, celery, ete. Weight packed 
7 lbs. Price $3.75 F. O. B. at Rochester, N.Y. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Service Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 























Would a Sure 
and Steady Income 
Interest You ? 


Would you be willing to work hard for a few years to have it? 


You have read of the splendid apple crops of the Pecos Valley 
of New Mexico and Texas. You have seen reports of the large 
profits. You know the results that can be secured by intelligent 
effort. You know these things, but have you ever sat down to 
analyze the advantages offered by the Pecos Valley? 


Do you realize that most of the apples used in Texas come 
from this valley? Do you know that there are 4,000,000 people 
in Texas, all apple-hungry and willing to pay well for good fruit? 
Do you know that the Pecos has the nearest apple orchards ? 

Do you know that the Pecos Valley has a particularly favor- 
able climate and soil for apple-growing? It is the nearest apple- 
growing country, and other apple sections are practically shut out 
of Texas by the long hauls and expense of transportation. 


Do you know that the Pecos Valley has numerous irrigation 
projects, also artesian wells and abundant underground water, 
easily available by pumps? 

The rich soil of the Pecos Valley responds generously and 
quickly to irrigation. The splendid climate and abundant sun- 
shine put color and flavor into all crops. 


You are not dependent on apples, alone ; not using the little foresight, energy and 
sweet potatoes, cantaloupes, pears and hard work that will ultimately make you 
peaches are good money-makers, and truck the possessor of an irrigated apple orchard 
farming pays well, too, but next after ap- in the Pecos Valley. and all the prosperity 


ples comes alfalfa. The bright, pea-green that means? 

alfalfa of the Pecos Valley is in special : 

demand and is an easy and profitable crop You will find there now — good schools, 

to grow while the orchard is developing. good roads and many thriving little cities 
Do you know that splendid land, ready | more enterprising and better consumers than 

for the plow, with water developed, can be larger communities in older sections. You'll 

bought for $75 an acre and up, on long get a hearty welcome and won’t be lone- 

time, with low interest? some, because orchard homes make close 
Are you willing to let this opportunity neighbors and the resulting social activity 

slip by you? Is there any good reason for due to common interests. 


Write for Pecos Valley folder — it’s free—and get the whole story. 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
2294 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


N. B.—Homeseekers’ Excursions are run twice a month. I will 
be glad to tell you about the trains and fares. 
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My Big Book Free 


Write for your copy today. Most 
valual!e, interesting and instruc- 
tive *oox on home canning ever 
pub. lly explains how 
to make big profits from your en- 
tire vegetableand fruit crops—not 
ebitof waste. The “high cost of 
living”’ is largely due to waste of 


dollars are lost 
to farmers and 
fruit growers 
every year be- 
cause they are 
compelled either 
Wipf to sell rapidly 
ripening vege- 
tables and fruits on a glutted 
market, and sacrifice profits—or al- 
low them to go to utter waste. 
You need do neither. Install] on 
your farm a portable 


STAHL 
Canning Outfit 


And can your surplus fruits and vegetables. 
There is always a demand for them right 
in your own locality and you can easily build 
up a profitable business, 

Stahl Canning Outfits are made in all 
sizes—each one @ complete canning 
factory, varying only in capacity. Costs 
but little to buy, very little to run—no 
experience uired to operate—safe, 
simple, portable—and a big money makcr 
from the start. I supply everything you 
need including my special directions and 
valuable formulas for canning the different 
regetables and fruits. Sure results in 

glass or tin. 


Over 100,000 In Use 


These canning outfits are making big money 

h for farmers and fruit growers all over the 
I can proveone wi 2" 

Writemetoday. My 


F. S. STAHL, 


Box 501 Quincy, IiL 


AGENTS— 1507 PROFIT 


o Daed ontelied 

In evi 

Richt now ji the, to sell i 
winner. 3 

qroes for 200.-—Profit $90. 

$27.45 profit in fevenings 





Ti 
quick for terms of free 
sample, Thomas Mfg Co. 
3970 Home St. Dayton, 0. 





ELECTRIC Grmsge Bicycle, Fishing and Fash 


Lights. Fans, Engines, Generators, Belts, ks, Bat- 











teries. Cat. 3c. ihio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 
13 States, $10 to an acre; live 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS—s0ck oh oe _ included to 
settle quickly. Big New Catalogue No. 36, free. E. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1233, 47 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
The healthier the tree, the 
better the fruit. The longer 
trees are PE ed with 
GROWING “scaLecipE” the more 
beautiful, healthful and 
fruitful they become. “SCALECIDE” is the 
acknowledged leader of all soluble oils—the only one 
eontaining distinct fungicidal properties. ‘‘SCALE- 
CIDE” will positively kill all soft- ied sucking in- 
sects withoutinjary tothetree. Let us prove these 
statements. Send today for free booklet “SCALE- 
CIl)E—the Tree Saver.” Address B. G. PRATT 
OO., Mfg, Chemists, 50 Church St., N. Y. City. 
PATENT —64-page Book FREE 
Highest References. 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 
ouse, Boston, ss. 
Opposite State House, Boston, Ma 














Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day and 
up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 

Nothing to Equal This in New England. 
Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. Equipped with its 
own Sanitary Vaccum Cleaning Plant. Long distance 
telephone in every room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 

Send for Booklet. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 


1S) Oe a 40) ©) : C8 37 3 
SIODOWN $10A MONTH 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct saves you the 
dealer's profits and excessive charges for installation. The 


ygy JAHANT FURNACE 


with the patented “Down Draft System" 
is best for residences, schools, hotels, 
Mg churches, etc., because it delivers 
' plenty of heat wherever and whenever 
desired at a saving of % to 3% in fuel 
biils. Install the lahantyourself. We 
send complete outfit, freight prepaid, 
with special plans, detailed instruc- 
tions and all necessary tools for 
installation. Satisfaction guaranteed 
@r money refunded. 
Write for free illustrated book 
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Fruit growing has made tremendous 
strides forward during the last twenty 
years, but the culture of small fruits is 
being neglected, says the American Cul- 
tivator. Most of the experiments which 
have been conducted during the last few 
years have had to do with the apple and 
other tree fruits. We have learned more 
about the soil, the climatical and fer- 
tilizer requirements of apples, yet very 
little has been done along these lines for 
strawberry and bramble culture. Fruit 
papers and college men have been preach- 
ing more apples and forgetting to quite an 
extent the culture of small fruits. 

The prices paid for small fruits have 
been constantly advancing, so that the 
net returns per acre to the growers who 
are far sighted enough to raise small fruits 
are very large. Quite a goodly share of the 
suburban population raise some small 
fruits in their small side or back yards for 
their own home use. There are hundreds 
of people, however, in the suburban com- 
munities who have small plots of land and 
who, if they only knew the enjoyment 
which might be derived from cultivating 
a few plants of each of the small fruits, 
would gladly devote their land and their 
spare time to the raising of small fruits. 
One might at least raise enough small fruit 
for their own home use. The flavor of ber- 
ries which are grown and are allowed to 
thoroughly ripen upon the vines is so 
much in advance of those which are pur- 
chased, that one would require only one 
sampling to give him a lifelong impression. 


The Culture of Strawberries 


and left in the rough condition over 
winter so that it may be exposed to the 
weather. The rains and snows will tend 
to level the ridges. During the late winter, 
about fifteen tons per acre of good cow 
or horse manure should be hauled upon 
the land. Manure is the best fertilizer 
which can be applied, and it also furnishes 
considerable humus to the soil. This 
should, however, be supplemented with 
chemicals as they are needed. The manure 
should be plowed in as early in the spring 
as possible, and the land thoroughly har- 
rowed and put into a fine mechanical con- 


dition. 
FOR BEGINNERS. 
When starting in to grow strawberries, 
it is necessary for the beginner to purchase 
his plants from some reliable nurseryman. 
Great care should be taken to select a good 
nurseryman, because many of them will 
work off worthless two year old plants if 
they can. Purchasing plants from a nurs- 
ery isn’t entirely satisfactory and after 
the first year it will probably be advisable 
for the amateur to use his own plants. 
He can select the healthy one-year old 
plants along the sides of the row which 
have strong crowns and a large vigorous 
root system. These plants can be taken 
up when the ground is ready for them and 
when weather conditions are ideal and 
easily transferred to their new location. 
The roots will therefore not have oppor- 
tunity to dry out as they oftentimes do on 
long shipments. Large balls,of earth can 
generally be taken up with the plants, 
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Picking Strawberries. 


ar 





: This fact alone is enough to draw most 
lrural people into the raising of small 


fruits. 

It is largely for the smaller grower or 
| progressive ower that this article is 
'written. The term “small fruits’ is 
generally conceded to include the bush 
fruits; raspberries, blackberries, dewber- 
ries, loganberries, currants, gooseberries, 
and several miscellaneous bush fruits; the 
strawberry and cranberry. We will not 
consider the cranberry, as it is a localized 
;industry which requires special conditions 
for its success. The loganberry is a west- 
ern berry, which thus far has not suc- 
ceeded very well here in the East. 


STRAWBERRY A FAVORITE. 


| 


| 
| The strawberry is probably the favorite 
| 


of those small fruits which remain. It is 
used by nearly all classes of people and 
over a longer _— than any of our other 
small fruits. Strawberries are shipped into 
the northern States every year before the 
natives are ripe, by carloads, and one often 
wonders if by the time native strawberries 
are ripe, people will not have lost their 
desire for more strawberries, but the re- 
verse seems to be the éase. Prices upon 
native strawberries always go up higher 
than those upon southern berries, and 
there always is demand for natives which 
never seems to be satisfied. 

The strawberry will grow in almost all 
sections of New England, but one should 
be careful to select varieties which are at 
their best in his own particular locality. 
Any soil which will grow good garden crops 
will grow good strawberries. Sandy and 
even heavy clay soil will grow strawberries 
| but a good strong, friable, warm soil seems 
to be the best. 

Strawberries should not be set in land 
which has recently been in sod, but the 
land should be cultivated for at least one 
year before setting plants in it. Experi- 
ence has proven beyond a doubt that the 
early spring is the best time to set out 
strawberry plants. The earlier they can 
be set out, the more certain a person is of 
securing a more perfect stand. Early 
April is the best time here in New Eng- 
land. Thesunis not so hot then and there 
is likely to be more moisture in the soil 
than later on. Formerly people thought it 
better to plant their strawberries in 
| August in order to get an early crop: off 
| from the land the same year. 

The land should be plowed in the fall 





transferred to the new location with the 
plants and the plants will grow on without 
any interruption. This process does away 
with the necessity of putting up with the 
disadvantages of boughten plants, such 
as diseased Pom. two-year-olds, wrong 
varieties, and plants with poor crowns or 
root systems. 

The system to be used in setting out the 
plants varies a great deal with different 
planters. The different systems are called 
solid beds, matted rows, hedge-row sys- 
tem, and the hill system. The solid bed 
system is the old fashioned way of plant- 
ing and it is not in use a great deal at 
seco a The crops oftentimes are not 

ardly worth the picking, yet as there is 
very little time put upon the bed the 
farmer used to-consider it a profitable 
method of raising enough berries for his 
home table. 

The matted row system is practised quite 
extensively, and many is’ the 
most popular method. In this method, the 
plants will be set in two rows which are 
eight inches apart, the plants being four- 
teen to eighteen inches apart in the rows 
and alternative. These double rows are 
placed three to four feet apart. The 
double rows soon become matted and will 
leave a space of only about eighteen inches 
in which to cultivate. The weaker plants 
must be dug out and the plants well fer- 
tilized if large crops ave expected. 

The hedge row system is practised by a 
large number of growers who are enthusi- 
astic in its praise. In this system the 
plants are set from twelve to fourteen 
inches apartin rows of 23 feet apart. Some 
new plants are allowed to grow from the 
runners, but are held in to the general di- 
rection of the row. Each plant in this sys- 
tem receives much better cultivation and 
more space to grow in. 

In the hill system the plants are set 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches apart. 
All runners are kept cut off which there- 
fore throws all the strength into growing 
large plants. Each plant in this system 
can be given almost individual care. Ber- 
ries in this system attain fine size and al- 
most perfection in all other ways. This 
is the method in use by people who grow 
strawberries for exhibition or for a first- 
class trade. 

The different methods have been ex- 
plained; the reader is allowed to choose 
his method, but he must remember that 


to get a fine quality berry, one must give 
the plants plenty of room in which to de. 
velop strong root systems and large 
crowns. This can be done by using nar. 
row rows or by thinning the plants in the 
wider beds. 

In setting the plants, one should be care. 
ful to have the rows carefully marked 
out. A mason’s trowel or dibble can be 
used for digging the hole. The soil should 
be firmly pressed in among the roots which 
have previously been separated and spread 
out in the soil. Great care should be ex. 
ercised not to set the plant in too deep, 
because the plant will not grow if the 
crown is covered. Equally great paing 
must be exercised to set the plants ip 
sufficiently deep. If the crown is above 
ground it and the roots will dry out and 
the plant will die. 

Before the last harrowing is given the 
piece, a home mixed fertilizer of 20 
pounds raw ground bone, 200 pounds acid 
phosphate and 200 pounds muriate of 
potash should be applied per acre. After 
the plants are set, an application of from 
sixty to seventy-five pounds nitrate of 
soda should be given them in order to 
start a rapid vigorous growth of the plants 
from the start. The next year an applica- 
tion of about 150 pounds nitrate of soda 
should be given the plants in order to 
hurry them along. 

The strawberry bed should be thor- 
oughly cultivated from the start. In the 
small strawberry bed, the hoe is the best 
tool to use. A wheel hoe or cultivator can 
oftentimes be used to good advantage, 
The bed should be cultivated every week 
or ten days. In larger plantations the 
horse cultivator should be used. Shallow 
cultivation should be practised and an 
effective dust mulch maintained. Tillage 
should become less frequent as fall ap- 
proaches and should be discontinued after 
September 15. 

—_o—— 
Sweet Clover—A Query. 

Is it a noxious weed, a nuisance and 
pest, as many term it, or has it any re- 
deemable qualities? 

One exasperated farmer declares noth- 
ing will eat it. We draw a line there, for 
there is one branch of farm caterers that 
use it, and they are the bees. 

But woe betide the enterprising api- 
arist that plants one root to further his 
honey supply. It was for this end that 
it was brought to a county when honey 
was scarce in Illinois by an enthusiastic 
“bee man.” : 

Now two townships in that county 
pay more road tax to eradicate the pest 
than the rest of the county combined. 

Another thing, sheep will eat it if they 
can get nothing else, and stock will nibble 
away at it sooner than starve. 

“For the first question: Does sweet 
clover grow along the highways in your 
vicinity?” ’ 

Not if we know it. 

Was riding along the road with one 
farmer the other day, when he exclaimed: 
‘Ah, if I were not in such a hurry, I would 
get out this minute and pull those three 
roots out right now.”’ 

Just spied the white bloom amongst 
the grasses by the roadside. 

In some vicinities in Iowa, it was pretty 
thick, notably on roadways, running by 
neglected or rented farms. 

Lately, since grass has been so scaree 
for hay, the roads are presenting a far 
neater appearance for every road that 
offers the slightest hint of forage is now 
cut and raked. 

We fight it on our farm roadway a8 
diligently as we do thistles or the tiresome 
et ty Still there comes to our mind 
the query, For what was it created? Since 
as Webster defines a weed, ‘“‘as a plant 
whose use is yet unknown.”’ 

And as we now hear that the obnoxious 
cockle-burr is rich in valuable oil, 80 
much so that it will be raised for that 
purpose in some sections, so we Tread, 
we say in regard to sweet clover, Who 


knows? 
—Kendall Perry, Iowa. 
——_$—_————— 
Growing Raspberries. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am a factory 
man, but trying to learn something about 
fruit growing. 

Last year (my first) I set a few rasp- 
berries, Columbian and Syracuse Red, 
which did well for about a month. After 
that I lost about half. I know the white 
grub killed my strawberries, but am not 
sure about the raspberries. I am going 
to replace:them and would like you t0 
advise in regard to fertilizing. The 80 
is loam, but not rich; with clay bottom, 
on a slope. 

Would ‘you mix the fertilizer in the 
ground or leave on top to work in? Would 
you advise commercial or barnyard fer- 
tilizer?—R. W. Miller, Conn. : 

Reply: ‘Mix the fertilizer with the soil 
whatever you apply, but do not put it 
in contact with the roots at planting. 
Barnyard manure can be used on the su! 
face of the soil as a mulch where it wil 
gradually get worked in with cultivatio- 
Raspberries should be planted as early 
in the spring as possible. 
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Jacob Moore and 


His Late Currant 


Called Diploma 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

A romance could be written about Jacob 
Moore and his experience in originating 
new fruits. 

He was @ bachelor and lived a lonely 
life. When I first visited him he was liv- 
ing at Attica, N. Y., where he had little 
plantations thickly planted with seedling 
grapes, seedling pears, apples, peaches, 
plums, currants, raspberries, strawberries, 
and in fact almost all the large and small 
fruits. While he worked hard every day 
cultivating this fruit, his most enjoyable 
work was in watching the growth, the 
blooming and the development of fruit 
of these various new creations. 

He succeedéd in impressing me with the 
value of the Red Cross currant, which he 
sold outright for the sum of $1,250. When 
he came to offer the Diploma currant for 
sale, which he did many times before I 
made a contract with him, he had much to 
say about the hard lot of the originator of 
new fruits. He claimed that nurserymen 
were inclined to take advantage of the 
originator. He felt that his extreme pov- 
erty in his old age was the result of his 
not having been treated liberally at least 
by nurserymen. He needed money badly 
and urged me to sign a contract to in- 
troduce the Diploma currant. 

As I was satisfied that it was one of the 
largest currants I had seen or knew of 
and that it was remarkably vigorous and 
productive, I finally agreed to introduce 
the variety under a contract such as I am 
confident no other nurseryman would 
have signed at that time. 

The terms of the contract were such 
that I must. pay Jacob Moore, a large 
royalty for every plant that I sold for 
aterm of, I think, six years, and tha I was 
to pay a royalty on all the plants that 
were retained in my possession at the end 
of the period of six years. If I had been 
possessed with the ability to look into 
the future and learn how much money 
I would have to pay on the royalty plan, 
I doubt if I would have acceded to Mr. 
Moore’s request to disseminate this valu- 
able variety. I recall paying him in one 
year, nearly $2,000 and at another date, 
nearly $1,000, and at other times, other 
sums, so that I suspect that I have paid 
Mr. Moore or his executors somewhere 
about $4,000, altogether in royalties for 
the privileges of introducing the Diploma 
currant, 

A few years before Jacob Moore’s death, 
he left Attica, N. Y., and moved to alittle 
farm near Canandaigua, N. Y., which he 
soon filled with his new fruits of various 


nds. 

This little farm must have been a verit- 
able Garden of Eden for him. It was 
situated on a slope, facing Canandaigua 
Lake, a place of great beauty. I can im- 
agine Mr. Moore resting upon his hoe or 
spade to take in the attractive view 
opening up before him every hour, or 
— under the shade of some wide- 
spreading tree and dreaming, a& he gazed 
upon the rippling waters of the lake and 
upon the boats sailing so gracefully to 
and fro, of the many new fruits with which 
he was experimenting, from which he 
expected to increase the wealth of the 
country and meanwhile add to his own 
welfare and well being. While most of us 
will think of him as a lonely man, thus 
occupied, living without companions o* his 
own kind, I cannot doubt that every new 
raspberry, strawberry or grape or ‘every 
new peach, pear, apple or plum growing 
on his little farm was a companion for 

in his secluded retreat. 

As he received no revenue from his little 
farm, he was entirely dependent upon the 
royalties due him on the sale of plants of 
the Diploma currant. During the first 
few years the sales were small, as: the 
prices were high, therefore I made fre- 
quent loans to Mr. Moore, and it was 
these loans of money that sustained him 
in the later years of his life. Without 
this revenue received from the sales of 
the Diploma currant, he would have 
suffered for the necessities of life. 

Jacob Moore had lived on this new farm 
near Canandaigua but a few years before 

€ was suddenly taken ill and died alone 
and uncared for, as I assume, a sad ending 
or a man who has done so much to im- 
prove the varieties of fruits of America. 

The disorder from which Mr. Moore died 
Was one common to old age, and one that 
could have been easily and successfully 
treated by a competent physician, but 

e was alone and when attacked was in 
great pain. Knowing nothing of the 
successful method of treatment, he passed 
away before his serious condition was 

own. 

There are many who claim that the 
bachelor’s life is free from care and is the 
ideal life, but when we see the unmarried 
man late in life, suffering for the lack of 
attention that a son, daughter or wife 
could give, we can see that the unmarried 
State is not so desirable as some would 


have us believe. I do not doubt that if 
Jacob Moore had had a competent friend 
present about his place to care for him, 
his life might have been preserved. 

Who shall inherit the money that came 
to Jacob Moore’s estate after his death 
from the royalties accruing from his dis- 
position of the Diploma currant? I am 
told by one who has had charge of Mr. 
Moore’s estate, since Mr. Moore’s death, 
and who undertook to see that Mr. Moore 
was buried, that he could find no relative 
who would respond by paying the under- 
taker’s expenses. But later on, when some 
member of the family discovered that the 
estate really was the possessor of moneys 
due from the sale of the Diploma currant 
some of the relatives became interested 
sufficiently to lay claim to this fund of 
money, which will now go to a distant 
relative who, I fear was not greatly in- 
terested in Jacob Moore or his life work. 

matings aia 
Is it Dog or Lion? 

Enclosed find picture of a freak of 
nature—can you guess what it is—noitis 
not the head of a bull dog, but just a com- 
mon every day Irish potato, it was grown 
by my friend Squire Mustard in his garden 





on North Wayne street, Claysville, Pa. 
The other side is a very good picture of 
the face of a monkey. Please print this 
picture in Fruit Grower, and if any of 
your readers can §° one better, I would 
like to see it.—J. H. Walter, Pa. 
—_———O-—_—_—_ 


Bees and Fruit. 


In addition to the beneficial relation of 
bees to fruit trees in the produetion of a 
heavy set of fruit, there are two problems 
upon which beekeepers and fruit growers 
are in danger of entertaining conflicting 
opinions and as they are important, some 
reference should be made'‘to them. 

Bee-keepers occasionally suffer losses 
in the spring by the poisoning of their bees 
after they have visited fruit trees which 
have been sprayed while in bloom. Not 
infrequently the bee-keeper is at first 
unable to discover the cause of the dying 
off of the brood and the workers; disease 
is suspected but no symptoms can be dis- 
covered and finally the true cause of the 
death of the bees is apparent. They have 
been foraging on fruit blossoms which 
have been sprayed with an arsenical spray. 
In these cases, the action of the fruit 
grower is culpable and in certain of the 
United States, legislation has been passed 
forbidding the spraying of the fruit trees 
while they are in bloom. The fruit grower, 
however, should not require such legis- 
lation as the experimental work which has 
been carried out has shown that the spray- 
ing of the trees while they are in bloom is 
injurious to the blossoms and to spray at 
such a time is therefore contrary not only 
to the interests of the bee-keeper but also 
to his own. For the codling moth, on which 
account this application of the arsenical 
spray is made, the arsenical should be 
applied after the pris have fallen and 
within a week cf their falling. 

Fruit growers have complained of the 
supposed injury to ripe fruit by bees. A 
few years ago, a series of experiments were 
carried out in our apiary to discover to 
what extent bees would injure ripe fruit. 
It was found, and similar results have 
been obtained by other investigators, that 
bees will not injure sound fruit and that 
they will feed only upon fruit which has 
already been damaged or injured by some 
other means. This is an experiment 
which any fruit grower can confirm for 
himself. Bees, therefore, cannot be 
accused of causing injuries to sound fruit. 
—Ontario Department of Agriculture.— 
Nebraska Horticultural Report. 

-9——— 

It is written, not ‘Blessed is he that 
feedeth the poor,’’ but ‘‘Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor.’”’ A little thought 
and a little kindness are often worth more 
than a great deal of money.—John Ruskin. 








Disposed of the Family. 


“T ate a worm,”’ said a little tot in the 
kindergarten. The teacher, thinking that 
perhaps the child had really done such a 
thing, protested warmly over the undesir- 
ability of the proceeding. 

“Why, just think, ”’ she said, as a final 
argument, ‘chow badly the mamma worm 
felt to have her little baby eaten up.”’ 

“T ate she’s mamma, too,’? was the 
triumphant rejoinder that proved too 
much for the teacher. 


Mother—‘‘Herbert, you mustn’t ask 


your papa so many questions. They irri- 


tate him.’ 


Herbert (shaking his head)—“TI¢ ain’t 


the questions, ma; it’s the answers he 
can’t give that makes him sore!”’ 





O—-—_ 
To suppress everything that is vulgar, 


unkind or thoughtless in the way of speech 
and to supplant it by that which is 
courteous and considerate would do much 
towards making the earth a better and 
sweeter place to live in. 























The Power of Silent Service 


If the crowd on the stock ex- 
change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every corner ofthe room. But the 
shouting members produce acom- 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
small group around a particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 
twice as loud, theresult would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 


For communication to be univer- 
sal there must be silent transmis- 
sion. In a noisy stock exchange 
where the voice, unaided, cannot 
be understood across the room, 
there are hundreds of telephones 
which carry speech half way across 
the continent. 


The telephone converts the 
spoken words into silent elec- 
trical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the in- 
terconnecting lines of the Bell 
System are indispensable for uni- 
versal telephone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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Merry War Powdered Lye and 
Water Make The Best Mixture 


Thousands of orchardists and vegetable growers have learned by 
i» experience that the surest way to make spraying pay the biggest 
\)returns is by making a spray mixture of MERRY WAR PO 





WDERED 


|) LYE in the proportion of one 10 cent can to 15 gallons of water. If water 
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Better Than Bordeaux Mixture 


MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE makes a nether spray mixture than Bordeaux 
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quick death to all destructive fungus 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Use Steel STAC 


and Save Big Money =: 
Send for amazing low 
fpctory- price on genuine & 
wards {teel ingles. * 


an rea roofing & 
MILE’ set cost much less. Le 


Edwards Kyi34! 






Shingles 


are guaranteed rust-proof, fire-proof, lightning-proof and 


weather-proof—due to our famous Tightcote Process. No 
painting, no patching, no hiring mechanics—a@ny man can 
quickly lay them. Made in big sheets ready to put on over o'd 
roof or sheathing. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed against 
lightning by a $10,000 Guaranty Bond. Over 100,000 Edwards 
roofsin U.S. Made by biggest sheet-metal maker in the world. 
Postal sent now brings Catalog 5[4 and Special Factory 
Prices by return mail. Give size of roof if youcan. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg. Co.. 504-554 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 
THICK, SWCLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be fe- 
moved with 


gkko any Bunch or Swelling. No 








ter, no ir gone, and 

horse kept at work. @ bot- 

tle, delive: Book 3 E free. 
ABSORBINE,. JR., liniment for mankind. 
Reduces Goitre, mors, Wens, Painful, Knotted 


Varicose Veins, Ulcers. ‘$1.00 and $2.00 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book with testimonials free, 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F.. 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 























Soil Management. 

A synopsis of an address by G. Leland 
Green, Principal of the State Agricultural 
school at Randolph Center, Vt. Re- 
ported by American Cultivator. 

The amount of plant food in an acre of 
average soil one foot in depth is 4262 
pounds of nitrogen, 6130 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 36,748 pounds of potash. 
Of this only two per cent. of the nitrogen, 
or about eighty-five pounds—one per 
cent. of the phosphoric acid, or sixty-one 
pounds—and 1-4 per cent. of potash or 


in any one year under the best of cultiva- 
tion. Therefore, although there would 
be in the soil enough nitrogen for one hun- 
dred crops of corn, enough phosphoric 
acid for three hundred crops and enough 
potash for four hundred crops, there could 
only be made available enough for about 
one crop, and this would mean that the 
soil must be placed under the best man- 
agement. An acre of corn takes from the 
soil approximately forty pounds of nitro- 





Save draft—save repairs. 
Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free F 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. . 
Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm St., Quincy, fil. 
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for you than any other 
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evaporators, etc. 
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Investigate 
Write for tt today. 
The Wilber H. Murray Mfg.Co, 908 5th Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 


gen, twenty pounds of phosphoric acid, 
sixty pounds of potash and twelve pounds 
of lime. Potatoes forty pounds of nitro- 


ninety-two pounds is available to the crop’ 


it. An acre of potatoes requires four 
hundred tons of water in a season. It 
takes three hundred pounds of water to 
grow one pound of dry matter. Land 
with a wet, heavy under soil should have 
the surplus water drained off. 


Of the forage crops and grain that’is 
fed to cattle, over 80 per cent. is returned 
to the land, if it is properly cared for. Ma- 
nure that stands out exposed to the ele- 
ments loses 50 per cent. of its value as 
a plant food. Buy less commercial fer- 
tilizer and take care of the plant food on 
the farm and plan to increase it. Some 
soils are in need of lime. An application 
of from two hundred to one thousand 
pounds of some form of land lime to the 
acre will sometimes result in largely in- 
creased crops, especially of clover or of 
peas and oats. It is sometimes advisable 
to sell a crop deficient in. fertilizer ele- 
ments and buy something that contains 
more of them. Timothy hay contains 
$5.28 worth of plant food, oats $7.62; a 
total of $12.80. Cotton seed meal con- 
tains $23.20 worth of plant food, and 
wheat bran $12.52; a total of $35.72. 
Cottonseed and bran are a good dairy 


Why European Farmers Don’t Talk 
About ‘Worn-Out’”’ Land. 


“The American farmer has swept 
across the continent, leaving abandoned 
farms and worn-out fields in his wake 
until now we have come to the point where 
all our arable land has been occupied, 


and we can no longer wear it out and aban.” 


don it,”” says Farm and Fireside. ‘We 
must not only maintain ourselves on the 
land we have, we must maintain a popu. 
lation that will soon be double and treble 
what it now is. 

‘‘Where should we look for information 
if not to the countries of an equal degree 
of civilization that are much older than 
our own and have a much greater popula- 
tion in proportion to their area? Here in 
Europe are farm lands that have been in 
cultivation for a thousand years and are 
producing larger crops than our fertile 
virgin soils and no one ever thinks of t hese 
farms wearing out. On the other hand, 
they become more valuable and more pro- 
ductive year by year. It is a notable 
fact that has been repeated over and over 
to the American farmer, that the average 
production per acre of the European 
countries, particularly England, France 
and Germany, is over twice the average 
production of the same crops in the Uni- 
ted States. Wherein lies the difference? 
It is not because European lands are nat- 
urally more fertile than American, but 
because they are farmed more intensively, 
The land is better prepared for the seed 











4 BUGGY WHEELS Tm $822 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog’ M 
@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL C0., 503 F St,, Cincinnati, Ohig, | 























Photograph of an attractive entrance to rural grounds, showing the beauty of climbing vines and poplar trees when properly planted. 








Red Cross Dynamite 


PPER view shows how big stumps are 
poaegioney blasted out and shatte: 
into 


indling wood, Atthesame time, 
subsoil! is deseuatiy broken up, creating the 
best diti for maturing crops. er 





view is the $800-per-acre celery crop grow- 
ing on former stump land. in less than a year 
after clearing. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Explains how to safely and profitably use 
Red Cross Dynamite for blasting stumps and 
boulders, tree planting. ditching, subsoiling, 
excavating, road-building, etc. Write for 


name of nearest dealer, or expert b r,and 
Farmers’ Handbook No. 3] 
DU PONT POWDER CO., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 























to the so 
soil is deficient in one or all of these foods. 
As the soil still contains quantities of 
plant food, the question is how to make 
this available to the crop, and also to sup- 
ply what is needed. Tillage liberates 
plant food. Fall plowing has many ad- 
vantages over spring plowing. The ground 
is usually in good condition for plowing 
and there is more time. 
verizes the soil, and many weeds are 
destroyed. 
unless on very sandy soils that might 
leach somewhat. 


gen, twenty pounds of phosphoric acid 
and seventy-five pounds of potash. 
ley forty pounds of nitrogen and twenty 
pounds of phosphoric acid and fifty-one 
pounds of potash. Peas twenty-five lbs. 
of phosphoric acid, sixty pounds of pat- 
ash and seventy-five pounds of 
Clover eighty-two pounds of nitrogen, 
twenty-eight pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and sixty-six pounds of potash and sev- 
enty-five pounds of lime. 


Bar- 
lime. 


As the srentity of plant food returned 
i 


is seldom well balanced, such 


The frost pul- 


It conserves moisture also 


Make the seed bed deep, having the 


soil finely pulverized, keeping a mulch of 
light soil on the surface to hold the moist- 
ure. 
and packs the soil about the seeds, but it 
is an improvement to lightly harrow after- 
ward, so as to preserve the dust mulch. 
All 
Tillage is manuring, for it liberates plant 
food. Everything should be done to con- 
serve the moisture on dry soils, and to 
distribute it evenly on wet soils. 


The roller smoothes the surfaces 
thorough cultivation. 


crops nee 


A plant 


will not grow with its roots in water. 
Plants sometimes curl up from heat and 
dryness more quickly on wet land than 
dry because the water is not evenly dis- 
tributed so that it can use it as it needs 





ration, returning the value in milk be- 
sides the plant food. It might be advis- 
able to sell the timothy hay and oats and 
buy the cottonséed and bran. Again we 
have to question the soil to what it needs. 
By observation, by experiment, and by 
analysis the needed elements may be 
pretty accurately determined. Then 
study the fertilizer markets to determine 
how and where to get them to best advan- 
tage. The analysis on the bags is very 
misleading unless thoroughly understood. 
Here is an analysis from a well-known 
brand of potato phosphate. 


Ammonia 3 to 4 per cent. 

Nitrogen 2.46 to 3.28. 

Available phosphoric acid 6 to 8. 

Total phosphoric acid 7 to 10. 

Potash 10 to 11—equivalent to sul- 
phate of potash 18 to 20. 

The only numbers that we have any 
interest in are three: -Nitrogen, 2.46; 
available phosphoric acid, 6,.and potash, 
10, for that is all the plant food there is 
in it. 

It is much cheaper to buy a high-grade 
fertilizer than a cheap one. The average 
price paid by the user for handling, mix- 
ing, selling, etc., is$8. On a$40 grade you 
pay $8, leaving $32 in plant food. Ona 
$25 grade you pay the $8 just the same, 
leaving only $17 plant food value. You 
are paying at the rate of $50 a ton for 
this, as compared with $40 for the high 
grade. Where a considerable quantity 
of fertilizer is to be purchased it is much 
cheaper to purchase the needed chemi- 
cals and mix them at home. If the needs 
of the soil have been studied this ferti- 
lizer should give better results than any 
general mixture omthe market. 


plowed deeper, worked more before seed- 
ing, and as far as possible the lands that 
are to be planted in the spring are plowed 
in the fall and allowed to weather during 
the winter, a system that deserves to be 
greatly extended on American farms, e8- 
pecially in our corn lands.”’ 


——_0O0—_-_—-_= 

Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, dean of the de- 
partment of agronomy of the University 
of Illinois, says that Hlinois farmers can 
double their corn and wheat crops each 
year. “Instead of thirty-five bushels of 
corn to the acre as an average,’’ says Dr. 
Hopkins, “Illinois should be raising sev- 
enty bushels to the acre. The yield of 
wheat also could be doubled. This in- 
crease can be obtained by giving to the 
farmer the information that already has 
been gathered by the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and let him put 
it into practical use on the farm.” 

Doubling Illinois’ wheat and corn crops 
would mean $200,000,000 a year to that 
State. We are told that the necessary 
information as to Illinois soils has already 
been collected and stored away. It lies 
in dingy college files and card indexes. 
All that is necessary to make these col- 
lections of scientific facts available for 
practical purposes is money for a messen- 
ger and the carriers’ carfare to the farms. 
Even with limited means, the efforts of 
the Illinois College of Agriculture have 
resulted in an increased yield of seven and 
one-half bushels of corn per acre during 
recent years. Like nearly all of our 
agricultural colleges, the Tllinois College 
needs and should have a larger appropria 
tion. The corn we have witnessed in 
southern Illinois convinces us most strong- 
ly that it is poor economy to be stingy 
with the land.— Practical Farmer. 
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How to Secure and Hold the Interest 
of the Boy on the Farm 


J. &. Woodward, Lockport, N. Y., before 
Western N. Y. Hor. Society. 

We must not forget our highest duty to 
the boy, and while we are feeding and 
otherwise caring for his physical develop- 
ment, 80 as to make it as nearly perfect 
as possible we must also strive to develope 
the mental part. Hence, we need to 
teach him to use his eyes, to observe all 
the peculiarities of what he looks at, to 
think, to reason, to plan. 

To do this we need to remember that 
the only way the boy can acquire know- 
ledge is by observation and experience, 
and when he is plying us with questions 
he is trying to learn by our experience, 
and we should be ever ready, to the ex- 
tent of our ability, to answer those ques- 
tions. 

To secure the interest of the boy on 
the farm it will be first necessary to se- 
cure an interest in the home. To do this 
we must make the home pleasant. We 
ought not to live in the kitchen or wood- 
shed, and keep the pleasant part of the 
house for the visits of the minister or doc- 
tor; for weddings or funerals; but should 
live in the pleasantest room in the house. 

Make that room bright and cheerful, 
and fill it with books and papers, and lead 
the boy to read and study those. Direct 
his reading along some line in which you 
can help him, by conversing on the sub- 
jects treated, and asking questions so as 
to induce him to think about what he 
reads. There are plenty of books of this 
nature, and infinitely more interesting 
than the yellow-covered sensational nov- 
els. Among these is the “Library of Won- 
ders’’, by Scribner & Sons, such as the won- 
ders of light, heat, optics, etc., etc. 

MUST HAVE GAMES AND FUN. 

A proper amount of time spent in games 
will not be wasted; not such games as 
dorinoes and cards, or any others in 
which the principal elements of winning 
are chance and bluff; these are mere kill- 
times, and so far as an improvement of 
the mind, worse than useless. Such games 
as checkers and chess, those which to 
win require the closest study and a look- 
ing ahead, that will cause the boy to school 
his mind to close, intense concentration 
that will be of very great use to him all 
through life. At the same time these 
will help keep both you and him at home. 

Another thing of vital importance should 
not be overlooked. No matter how much 
your business worries. you through the 
day, or how much you are annoyed by 
other things, when you come into the 
house leave all those things outside. Be 

leasant, cheerful and happy with the 
oy. “~= 

One thing more, but by no means the 
least: As you value the boy and his fu- 
ture welfare, don’t let any such thing as 
fault-finding, scolding or nagging enter 
into the house. Nothing will disgust and 
drive him away quicker. Remember, 
“Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox with contention and 
bickering and strife.’’ 

HOW INTEREST THE BOY ON THE FARM. 

We are living in a new century. Old 
things have passed away. Old methods 
have become obsclete and all things have 
become new. Mind now, as never be- 
fore, governs matter. The idea that any- 
thing is good enough for the farm won’t 
do in these times. If we are to succeed 
on the farm, we must wake up; adopt new 
and better methods; use more brains. 

To interest the boy, we must show that 
farming is a calling requiring plenty of 
thought: that the more thought put into 
thé business the greater the success. 
lead him to thinking and studying the 
Procomaes of the farm. Organize a little 

arm Club’ in your own home. Spend 
& part of pe evenings each week wich 
the boy or boys—better if more than one— 
insome branch of naturestudy. Letsome 
of the books provided be along this line. 
There is no course of study more inter- 
ts ing, and nothing will sooner catch and 
hold the attention of the boy—or the 
father, either. The formation of the 
see; the growth of the plant from the 
seed; the awakening of plant life in the 
springtime; the generation of each ani- 
mal, are each in themselves nearly as 
mysterious as was the creation of the 
plant or animal. Put some of the com- 
moner seeds, beans or pumpkin, for in- 
stance, into pots of earth, and at each 
meeting of your club take up and examine 
the stages of growth. Study the various 
problems connected with farming; en- 
Courage him to ask questions; try to 
Stimulate thought and _ investigation. 
In short, teach him to observe and think. 

Among other things, provide him with 
& workshop and ~—_ of good tools. 

n’t put him off with a bucksaw and 
sawbuck. Boysdon’t usually take well to 
that tool. (Laughter.) Teach him how 
to keep the tools in order, and encourage 


-brother, fo counsel wit 


many an hour, develop his ingenuity and 
inventive faculties, and make him self- 
reliant on the farm. Don’t laugh at his 
crudeness nor ridicule his mistakes. Re- 
member that you were once a boy, and 
probably were more crude than your boy, 
and made many worse mistakes. Try to 
feel as if a boy still, only act as an older 
and encourage 
him in well-doing. 
LET THE BOY EARN MONEY. 

The boy loves money as much as the 
father, and there is no stronger incentive. 
So let the boy have money. 

As soon as old enough to spend money 
he will be old enough to have money of 
hisown. Heshould be taught that money 
simply represents the value of labor. 
That labor is a necessity, not a curse. 
That the busy man is the contented and 
happy man, and that idleness is a curse. 

Encourage the boy to have a bank ac- 
count and a desire to have his balance 
increase. Let him understand that, as a 
member of the family, he is under obliva- 
tions to perform certain labor; but, aside 
from this, make ways for him to earn 
money. As soon as old enough, and you 
need not wait until very old, place a stip- 
ulated amount somewhere to his credit, 
and let him understand such is his ca, ital 
and that he must not look to you for any 
further sum for his yearly expenses. 
couise, let him earn all he can to add to 
the ca>ital, then let him draw from that 
for clothing and such money as he wishes 
to spend. To make him accurate and 
careful, require a strict account of all his 


expenditures with a monthly settlement, |’ 


which you should look over carefully wi.h 
him, counseling and advising as to any 
mistakes he has made. Then, to make 
him economical and careful, ag-ee that 
at the end of the year you will increase his 
next year’s allowance by as much as he 
shall save in the current year. You wiil 
be surprised to see what a change such a 
course will make in the boy. 

It is a lamentable fact that too many 
boys are leaving the farms. This age is 
so fast. One discovery follows anovher 
in such rapid succession that it is unsafe 
even to guess what a year may bring forth. 
This is the result of a general education, 
which has stimulated human activity as 
nothing ever before. The success of the 
few is made so prominent as to hide the 
failure of the great mass, and our bright 
boys are caught by gloss and fatally led 
astray. They fail to realize that every 
profession and calling is so overcrowded 
that not one in a hundred ever gains a 
competency. The majority never rise 
above mere day laborers. While we do 
not want all the boys to stay on the farm, 
for the reason that it is only the steady 
flow of strong vitality, active brains and 
sterling morality from the farms to the 
cities that prevent their extinction; yet 
we do want some of the brightest and best 
boys to remain, and to-day no other call- 
ing or occupation offers such sure and 
substantial advantages for the compe- 
tent boy as does the farm. 

After once getting the boy interested 
in the farm it ought to be easy to hold 
that interest by a continuation of the 





same methods. Keep up the investiga- 


tion and study of the problems of the 
farm. Consult with him in all matters— 
rotation of crops, breeding and improve- 
ment of the animals, purchasing of sup- 
plies, sale of crops, etc, Give him a chance 
to do some of the business of the farm; 
let him exercise his judgment in these. 
It may be he will make mistakes. Don’t 
you make any? What are we all here for 
only to make mistakes! If he does make 
mistakes, ever so grevious, don’t scold 
or ridicule him, but advise kindly and 
show how to avoid them in the future. 

There is no stronger tie than owner- 
ship; so give the boy a pecuniary interest 
in something; not much matter what, 
only don’t cheat him out of the proceeds 
when sold. (Laughter.) God pity the man 
mean enough to cheat his own son. 

As soon as the boy is old enough to feel 


the need of more knowledge, send him 
to som2 go)1 azricultural school; no dan- 
ger of too much education along the right 
ine. 

Then, can you do better than to take 
him into partnership? How beautiful to 
see the sign over the farm gate—‘‘John 
Doe & Son.”’ 

Never lose sight of the fact that you 
have no right to use the boy as a tool to 
increase your wealth. That you are un- 
der deep obligations to make of him a 
man—a great, strong man _ physically, 
mentally and morally. A better man 
than yourself, 


—_-——_o--—-_—-> 
Keep the strawberry patch well mulched 
during the winter months. If the wind 
blows the mulch off in spots, put it on 
again. 
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: A New, Easy and Sure Way to 
Better and Bigger Crops— 





HERRMANN’S ARSITE 


Arsite—the most powerful and efficient arsenic poison made—kills the bugs quicker 


and costs less than any other insecticide. 
Don’t make mistakes—they’re vit:.]. 


Use Arsite and save money and labor. 


Sure 


death to all leaf-eating bugs—nothing better for ridding fruit and potatoes of insect pests. 
It sticks like Arsenate of Lead but it is ten times stronger. Spray once—then watch 


the bugs die. 


It contains no free white arsenic and therefore won’t burn the foliage. 


One pint of Arsite has the kiiling efficiency of 3 to 6 pounds of Paris Green and 10 


to 12 pounds of Arsenate of Lead. 


Arsite is in liquid form, put up in tin cans—it mixes more thoroughly, remains in 
suspension longer and is more convenient to handle. It keeps indefinitely. 


Herrmann’s Arsite mixed with 
Bordeaux or freshly slzked lime, 
and used thoroughly, will do away 
with leaf-eating bugs. 

If youdon’t spray with Bordeaux 
for blight, use Herrmann’s Cal:te 
— just another form of Arsite, 
ready to stir into clear water. 


Send for Full Information — 


about these wonderful insecticides. 
You’ll use them when you know 
about them. 

Arsite is sold in 35c half-pint 
cans and in 65¢ pints; Cclite in 
30c pints and 50c quarts. Wecan 
supply you if your dealers can not. 


The Herrmann Laboratories 
For Insecticides and Fungicides 
Morris Herrmann & Co. 
30 Fifth Avenue Building, New York 


Sole Mavufacturers of Herrmann’s Hi-Grade 
Pure Paris Green 





Herrmann’s 
Arsite destroys 
Potato Bugs, 
TobaccoWorms, 
Cotton Worms, 
Codling Moths, 
and all other 
leaf - eating in- 








Its Way 


HE ideal car fora farmer 
is a car that is practical & 
for use eitherasa business = 

= 


or pleasure car. That is why 


International Commercial Car is popu- 
No other car approaches it for 
ear-round use on country roads, 
orses cannot equal it either in speed 
Itis always ready torun 
over any roads where a team can travel. E 
Swift, sure, powerful, an International Commercial Car 
will handle all your light hauling with speed and dis- 
patch. You can make it a very profitable investment. 

You can take your cream, butter, eggs, vegetables, 
fruit, and other produce to market and bring back 


lar. 


or economy. 


household supplies with an 


International Commercial Car 


and let the horses do the slower, heavier work at which 
they are more profitable. You can add a rear seat 
and top and the car is ready to take the whole 
family for a pleasure ride, Simple, sure, 
werful, it climbs hills, goes through mud- 
oles and sandy stretches, anywhere a team 
can travel, at any speed from 3 to 18 miles an 
It can be used in all seasons when the 







hour. 
road is passable to horses, 





to use them. This will while away 


"A Car That Pays 


the 














cooled. 


Be sure to 


desired. 


caused by punctures and b r 
expense tothe minimum. The wheels are high enough 
for ample clearance on muddy roads. The car has 
weight enough to give full tractive power for climbing 
hills. The motor is very simple, is oiled by an effective 
splash system, and i 
Brakes are sure and powerful. 
lever controls the car and makes it so simple that 
anyone readily learns to run it. : 

: Coen what tuis car will do for you. 
us prove to you that it is a profitable investment for 
youtomake, Write forcatalogues and any information 


International Harvester Company of America : 


(Incorporated) 
109 HARVESTER BUILDING 
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Solid rubber tires do away with all delaysand trouble 


owouts. They reduce tire 


either air or water 


is furnished v 
A single 
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GIANT and 
NEW-WAY 


MYERS 


TUBULAR DOOR HANGERS 


Storm and wind proof. Trolley operates in tubular 
track. talled—Satisfactory. 


Easily ins 





They insure easy operation of any size or weight door. 
All late im provements—steel trolleys, adjustable features, 
roller bearings, etc. Write for catalog and name of our 
nearest dealer. 


KF. E. MYERS & BRO. 


150 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 














HUBER 


Orchard Tractor 


A two-cylinder gasoline trac- 
tor that meets the require- 
ments of orchard work. Small 
and compact, easily handled 
in limited space, and a power- 
ful puller. Travels under 
the branches easily, and is 
adapted to all kinds of work 
the fruit grower has to do. 
A fine power for either 
traction or belt work. Ask 
us for detailed description. 


The Huber Manufacturing Co. 
| 638 Center Street 
MARION, OHI9. 





Writen for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
S. B. Shaw, Assistant Horticulturist, 
North Carolina Dept. of Agriculture. 


Asparagus, the most appreciated of 
early spring vegetables, has been grown 
and prized for its succulent tenderness 
and delicious flavor for over two thousand 
years. Appearing on the market at a time 
of the year when few other fresh vege- 
tables are available, has had much to do 
with its increased popularity. Not only 
is it grown and marketed in the fresh state, 
but the canning of asparagus has devel- 
oped into a considerable industry in some 
localities. 

Large yields of asparagus can be made 
on almost any type of soil, but when 
grown for early market, a light sandy, 
fertile, well-drained loam is to be pre- 
ferred. The land should be reasonably 
free of roots, stones, or any trash that may 
interfere with the growth of the stalks. 
Plow deeply and thoroughly prepare the 
soil preparatory to setting the plants. 
Asparagus is a perennial crop, and the 
more time and care given the preparation 
of the plant-bed the more profitable will 
be the yield. Preparation can best begin 
in the fall, following a crop that has had 
clean cultivation. A heavy application 
of well-rotted stable manure plowed in at 
this time will greatly improve the physical 
condition of the soil and will afford avail- 
able plant food for the plants set the 
following spring. 

Being a gross feeder, asparagus needs 
rather heavy fertilization. As it is grown 
for its succulent stems only, the fertilizer 
used should be rich in nitrogen and potash 




















BE A SALESMAN 


Do you want a good position where 
you can earn from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year and expenses? 


There are hundreds of such positions 
tow open. No former’ - asa 


man reg’ to a get one of them. 

If you want toenter the world’s best 

sion our Free Employ- 

ment Bureau will assist you to secure 

im @ position where you can earn 

A while you are i > 

ot full particul np. Foe a 
ticulars; list o; openi: 

timonial letters from hundreds 

fs of =~ — for = we have 

5 mam recently secured good ions paying 

wt from $100 to $500 amonth andexpempes. 


Address nearest office. Dept. 152 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City 


Toronte 


NTS 








7 Bronze is ever-enduring. Mildew, 
moss-growth, chipping, crumbling 
impossible. Used_ for forty years, 
sicnds every test. More dignified than 
granite, lessexpensive. Work delivered 
anywhere. Write for free booklet. 
Re.iable Representatives Wanted. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
387 C Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘‘When the Juice is in the Appi:”’ 


Mt. Gilead Cider Presses 


The best, most efficient, and most econom- 7 
ical method of getting the money out of 
that apple crop is to squeeze it 
out with a Mount Gilead Cider 
Press. Capacity range of from 
10 to 400 bbls. daily. 
We make a press for every pure 
pose. Also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vinegar 
generators, spraying outfits etc 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., # 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
Presses in the world.) 
104 Lincoln Avenue, M. 
Or Boom 119 M 39 Cortlandt St., N 


















ount Gilead, Ohio 
ew York, N.Y. 





For Spraying, Vines, Tobacco, Cotton, 
Disinfectants and trees 20-ft. high. Fine ; AR 
Returned | 
|. Prices Parceis 
|. No. 15—4 gal. size, $5.50; 
No. 16—4 -_all brass body, $7.50; 
No. 18—5 gal -—— body, = 
press . Terms cash. 
, Bot all Finds « of sprayers free. 
o RIPPLEY MFG. CO. 
Box. B Grafton, itt. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


for whitewashing. Money 
if not as represented. 











Growing and Marketing Asparagus 


over the remaining shoots are allowed to 
grow and the cultivation is continued the 
same as with other crops. When the ber- 
ries on these growing bushes have become 
fully colored and the foliage becomes 
yellow, the bushes should be cut down, 
promptly collected and burned, so as to 
remove any lodging place for insects or 
diseases. By this time the growth will 
be sufficiently matured so that no injury 
will be done the roots by the removal of 
the tops. 

Asparagus requires special care in its 
preparation for market. Where white, 
blanched stalks are wanted they must be 
cut several inches below the surface of 
the ground; green, ‘‘grassy’”’ stalks are 
cut either at the surface or above ground. 
In either case only fine, perfect stalks 
should be put on the market. The crop 
may be harvested every day or every 
other day, depending upon weather con- 
ditions and the demands of the trade. 
The stalks are tied in bunches of even size 
and length,. usually from 3} to 4 inches in 
diameter and from 6 to 8 inches in length. 
These bunches are tied at each end with 
raffia or some other suitable tying mater- 
ial. Several styles of ‘‘bunching’”’ ma- 
chines have been invented into which the 
stalks are placed, with the heads all one 
way, and held until tied; after tying the 
but ends are trimmed to a smooth even 
length. Some skill is needed to put up 
bunches rapidly, but it is work that can 
be done by anyone, the only requisite 
being to so arrange the stalks that the 
bunch will present a good appearance and 
the spears be somewhat uniform in size. 














to develop strong and rapid growth. Well- 
rotted manure supplies a certain amount 
of these elements, but many successful 
growers use chemical fertilizers to decided 
advantage. From 800 to 1,200 pounds an 
acre of a fertilizer having: Available 
Phosphoric Acid, 7 per cent.; Nitrogen, 
5 per cent.; Actual Potash, 9 per cent., 
could -e used to advantage under normal 
conditions. An application of at least 
500 pounds an acre of this fertilizer should 
be made each year. A heavy dressing of 
about twenty-five tons of well-rotted 
stable manure can be made every third 
year to advantage. This can best be 
applied just after the cutting season is 
over, for at this time the crowns,are form- 
ing buds from which the stalks of next 
season’s crop develop. Chemical fertili- 
zers can also be applied to best advantage 
at this time. 

Asparagus is usually planted in the 
spring. Roots stand transplanting better 
at this time than later in the year. The 
early rains insure against the necessity 
of watering the plants, which sometimes 
has to be done if the planting is made 








during e, dry fall season. Much depends 
woca yood plants, which can be easily 
grown. To grow one’s own supply for 
starting a plantation is ordinarily a safer 
plan than to depend on purchased plants. 
Strong l-year plants are preferable to 
older ones. The male, or pollen-bearing 
plants are more vigorous, therefore more 
productive of good stalks and more pro- 
fitable than the female or seed-bearing 
plants; but it is not always an easy task 
to distinguish wae one from the other 
at anearly age unless they bloom. Plants 
a're set as soon as the ground is in good 
working condition. Formerly, the plant- 
ings were made in beds, but the common 
practice nowadays is to set the plants 
from 2 to 3 feet apart in rows 4 to 6 feet 
apart. The crowns are planted from 5 to7 
inches deep in the rows. 

The cultivation of asparagus is practi- 
cally the same as that given other truck 
crops, except that in the early spring when 
the stalks are coming up the dirt is worked 
to them if blanched, white asparagus is 
wanted. As a rule, the blanched stalks 
are not so tender as the green ones, but 
as some markets prefer white asparagus 
it is advisable to cater to the demands of 
the trade. When the cutting season is 





Packing for shipment is frequently 
done very carelessly, and all kinds of 
nondescript packages are to be found in 
market. To ship to market in any but 
the best and most carefully put up pack- 
age is to sacrifice a price which sometimes 
amounts to all the profit. Perhaps the 
crate known as the ‘‘Southern package’’ 
is as satisfactory as any for shipping. 
Formerly these crates were put up in 
“rectangular”? box form but recently a 
modification of this package has been 
developed in a crate cain the form of a 
trapezium, having the bottom wider than 
the top. Bunches placed in a package of 
this kind fit more snugly and there is no 
way for the asparagus to become bruised 
or broken in transit. The accompanying 
illustration shows twelve bunches packed 
in a crate of this kind and the appearance 
of the asparagus when the crate was first 
opened on the market. The bottom of 
the package is covered with a layer of 
dampened moss on which the bunches 
are placed to insure the asparagus reach- 
ing market in a fresh and attractive con- 
dition. 

_—_—_———_—O"" 
Practical Information on the Straw- 
berry. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

H. S. Haynes, N. Y. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I notice a com- 
munication in the current issue of the 
Fruit Grower, from Mr. A. J. Tolman of 
Maine, regarding strawberries for ship- 
ping. I was born and raised in the state 
of Maine, although I have not lived there 
for thirty years (except for occasional 
visits). T am familiar with the soil and 
climatic conditions. I think it is a con- 
ceded fact, that Maine produces the best 
crops of potatoes and corn in the whole 
country. Soil that will grow these crops 
will grow fine crops of strawberries. I 
believe Glen Mary, Senator Dunlap and 
Wm. Belt are a combination that will do 
well in Maine. I grow berries for my own 
use, but none for market. Glen Mary is 
weak in pollen but when set with Dunlap 
or any strong pollenizer will produce 
marvellous crops. Senator Dunlap is one 
of the all round variety adapting itself to 
most any condition and soils. Wm. Belt 
is a perfect flowering and strong pollinizer, 
stands drouth good, -a producer of lots of 


large fine flavored kerries. I notice some 
of the agricultural papers in the past 
few years, have given accounts of large 
crops of strawberries grown in different 
sections of Maine, especially in the Kene. 
beck valley, but do not give. variety 
grown. I believe if Mr. Tolman is still in 
doubt, if he will confer with the State 
Experiment Station at Orino, they wil] 
eos him right. I do not know much about 

ooks on the strawberry. There may be 
some good ones. I think strawberry 
growing is like everything else. The best 
knowledge is gained in the hard school of 
experience. Buy the best plants of some 
reliable nursery, set them in_ good, well 
prepared soil; keep well fertilized, culti- 
vate often and thoroughly. Cut off blos. 
soms the first season, mulch them with 
straw in the late fall the following season, 
Then he will be rewarded with a bounti- 
ful supply of delicious fruit. 


Gasoline Engines 


Sold Direct 
to You at 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


60 Days Free Trial—You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E, H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 14 to 40 horse-power 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing, heating, Ii hting fuel, all free. 

Take a 60 day trial. Five year guarantee, 
Write for book, **How to Ju oline En- 
gine. and complete catalog. 

actory prices will interest you mi, 
NOW, telling us size engine you ni 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2371 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE | 
Cuts Gasoline 
Bills in Hal¥ 















When you write advertisers ; 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Protect Your 
iim \ Buildings 
| } | under 

i= ~ Roofs of 
Hack Jett Steel 


Roofs thatare fire-proof, lightning- 
proof, weather-proof, heat and cold- 
roof. Roofs that give clean water 
or your cistern. 


K: 


‘Steel Shingles 


**We Pay the Freight’® 

They make the most economical 
roof you can buy. Easier and quicker 
to lay than wood shingles, cost no 
more, last longer, always look bet- 
ter, and are free from repair costs. 
Do not rot, curl, buckle, crack, drop 
off nor spring out of shape. 

Lock joint is absolutely water- 
tight, and allows for expansion; nail 
headsare protected from the weather. 

Our galvanized shingles are not 
painted—you see just what you buy. 

Every shingle is absolutely guaran- 
teed to be equal to sample. There is 
no better roofing nor siding for any 
building. 

_ Kanneberg Steel Shingles come 
singly, —_— to a sheet, or in clusters 
on one sheet 5 ft. x 2 ft. Special 
nails sent free. 


Send for Catalog 


showing designs, sizes and styles. Ask 

for sample shingles-and get our rock- 
ttom prices on*them and on cor- 

ruga.ed roofing and siding. We 

sell direct and save you middle- 4% 



















¢ 
man’s profit. Orders shipped Kanne 
the day received and we pay anton 0 
freight, Send catalo? 





and sample 
CEILING CO. shingle to 
52"Donslas Street (f 
Canton, Ohio 2 DOING casstcttivetiene s+: Sm 












oo Address ........000...50000+++ oot 
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The Life of the Peach. 

Every organic body, whether animal or 
yegetable,has a period of growth,maturity 
and decay, and the duration of the two 
last stages, maturity and decay, have a 
corresponding ratio to the period of 

owth, and conclusively prove that the 
frst to mature soonest decays. Let us 
apply this general law and see if what we 
often hear stated, that the peach is short 
lived, be necessarily true. 

Nearly all of our estimates are based 
on comparison. The horse is termed old, 
while at the same age the youth is just 
entering upon manhood. The peach 
would termed old when the oak and 
redwood of the same age would be mere 
saplings. 

When the wood that is pruned from a 
tree is not more than replaced the suc- 
ceeding year, the tree has reached matur- 
ity and its maximum capacity for pro- 
ducing fruit, 

The peach arrives at that stage usually 
in from seven to nine years, while many 
other varieties of fruit will continue to 
grow many years longer, and hence we 
would naturally expect them to be longer 
lived than the peach. 

While most varieties of fruit are pro- 
duced year after year on the same fruit 
spurs, the peach never produces fruit but 
once on the same wood, and that is on 
the wood grown the preceding year. We 
readily perceive that the peach must not 
only mature a crop of fruit each year, 
but also new wood and fruit buds for the 


‘next year’s crop. 


The — naturally arises: Does this 
unusual expenditure of energy impair the 
vigor and shorten the life of the tree? 





_— 


recognize at a glance, but here are others 
not so well known. For instance, here is 
the famous Rhode Island Greening. Near 
to it is the Northern Spy, an apple that is 
probably one of the most popular in North 
America. This apple seems to grow in 
favor every year, and when properly 
grown it is never lacking in demand, 

The Fameuse or Snow apple is another 
late fall and early winter apple that sells 
easily in our markets, and for a dessert 
apple it cannot be surpassed. The Pound 
Sweet for a late sweet apple meets with 
nearly as much favor as the sour and tart 
varieties. Close to this variety is the 
Bell Bonne, another sweet apple, and one 
that will keep its delicious flavor all win- 
ter. 

An old apple that does not appear often 
in the market now, but which was years 
ago ranked by Downing,as the standard, 
istheSwaar, Itisalarge solid apple that 
that keeps splendidly and is better for 
dessert than for cooking. The trees re- 
quire the highest culture, and it is neither 
a rapid grower nor a heavy producer. 
Nevertheless, the ready sales at good 
prices which the fruit commands makes 
it a profitable variety to grow. The tree 
is inclined to. sprawl unless watched, 
trained and pruned. Jonathan, a seedling 
of the Spitzenberg, is a splendid apple, 
both in quality and looks. The tree is 
not a very strong one, and the apples must 
be thinned out to prevent injury. It is 
almost as good as the Spitzenberg, and is 
not subject to the diseases that sap out 
the vitality of the parent variety. Grimes’ 
Golden is a fair apple that varies a good 
deal in different sections. In some paces 
it is not a good shipping apple, while in 














Kentucky fruit growers crowding around the demonstrator at a field meeting in the hill country near 
Louisville, where commercial orchards are reclaimed and new plantings made. 





We think it does not; reasonable activity 
has a tendency to promote health and thus 
to prolong life. 

When the peach begins to show signs of 
decay by producing a diminished amount 
of fruit of inferior quality, the greater 
portion of them may be renewed and given 
a new lease of life by removing most of 
the top and thus securing new growth. 
Those not possessing sufficient vitality, 
to do this should not, like the old horse, 
be retained for the good deeds already 
, but removed and others put in their 
places, 

Heroic thinning of the fruit next claims 
our attention. The most exhaustive pro- 
cess of nature is in the effort to reproduce 
the species. A large peach exhausts the 
energy of the tree but little more than a 
scrub with just enough meat to cover the 
pit, the exhaustive process being in form- 
ing the pit, for therein lies the germ of 
life; hence the folly of allowing a tree to 
mature an unnecessary number of pits. 

Thorough cultivation of the soil and at 
the proper time is also indispensable. 

When we consider the amount of fruit 
and wood that is removed from the or- 
thard each year, we realize the necessity 
for applying some form of fertilizers, for 
trees require food as well as aninals, 

If all the conditions above outlined are 
faithfully adhered to, we believe that the 
period of maturity.may be cuns‘derably 
prolonged, and the peach tree at twenty, 
or even thirty years of age, may still be 
a thing of beauty as well as a source of 
profit to the owner. 

In caring for our fruit trees, let us ever 
tultivate a zeal for their welfare equalled 
only by the mother, who intuitively an- 
lcipates the every want of the tender 
babe before it can articulate a word. Let 
us strive to understand and work in har- 
nony with the laws of nature, ever re- 
nmembering that for every infraction of 
those laws we just surely pay the penalty. 


| eee 
Fine Winter Apples. 

Before me is a basketfull of the best 
vinter apples that I could purchase in the 
open ple ey and a study of the different 
varieties—12 in all—is most interesting 
Prominent among them are many old vari- 
eties that have long stood the test of time, 
and which every old and new farmer would 





others, as in Ohio, for instance, it yeilds 
superior fruit. The Kirtland is an apple 
of great beauty, and with wonderful keep- 
ing qualities. ‘They will keep easily until 
April if well assorted in the fall. The 
Roxbury Russet is still an apple that 
cannot te dispensed with, and the enor- 
mous crops which the trees bear make 
the apple popular among growers. Fin- 
ally, in the basket, the old Baldwin and 
Hubbardston come forth. Both of these 
apples are rapid and heavy growers. 
Oo---— 
Strawberries in Summer. 


One of the best plans of managing 
strawberries after they are done fruiting, 
is to carefully remove the mulch and cul- 
tivate thoroughly. When the bed is an 
old one, and is bearing too well to make 
it best to reset, a very good plan is to 
take a one-horse diamond plow, attach a 
good rolling coulter, and plow a furrow 
on each side of the rows of plants, throw- 
ing the soil in a ridge in the center between 
the rows. Let lay a few days in order to 
kill out the weeds and grass or vines, then 





either harrow down, or cultivate down |: 


level. Two or three cyltivations can gen- 


erally be given with profit, and then let |: 


the mulch be applied again. If it’s a new 
bed, where the plants are not too thick, a 
narrow-bladed or spring-toothed culti- 
vator can often be used to good advan- 
tage. It is rarely best or necessary to 
stir the soil deep, thoroughly working 
the surface will be sufficient. By des- 
troying the weeds and mellowing up the 
soil, a much thriftier and better growth 
can be secured, and a thrifty growth 
which means more and better berries next 
spring. 
_—_O0--_—- 


Planting Strawberries. 
Strawberry plants fail to grow more 


frequently from being set too deeply, than 
from any other cause. 
always be above the surface of the ground. 
A dibble is better than a trowel for plant- 
ing,—when the hole is made the long, fine 
roots should be placed in the hole, and the 
earth pressed very tightly about them. 
If there is danger of a dry time,—water 
may be put in the dibble hole, and al- 
lowed to soak away before the plant is 
set in. 


The crown should 





Planting Fruit Trees. 

If you own a piece of land, even if it 
does not contain more than five acres, 
plant a portion of it to fruit. In a small 
orchard itis a good plan to alternate ap- 
ple and peach trees. In this way you 
can plant trees much closer together as 
the peach trees will have died before the 
apple trees are large enough to interfere 
with them. Apple trees should not be 
planted nearer than two rods of each 
other, if they are, the mistake will be not- 
iced before they are half grown. Plums, 
apricots and cherries oe be planted 20 
feet apart and it will be along time before 
they crowd each other. Standard pears 


should have five feet more room each eay. 


Dwarfed fruit trees are condemned by 
some fruit growers as bearing early and 
dying early. They may be profitably 
planted in a new country where fruit is 
scarce and land cheap. anure @ young 
orchard heavily and cultivate it thor- 
oughly. Plant small fruits for the first 
five years between the rows, leaving it 
so you can plow one way, especially where 
the tract is small and land is dear. 
—_——_oO--—= 

When you do your best, don’t pay any 
attention to what the world says about 
you. 


—_—_——_0O-—-—" 
The man always looking for the worst 
of it doesn’t have to look far. / 





“No more repair bills 





Think of the money you 
could have saved if your build- 
ings had been covered with a 


graveled or repaired! 


repairs if you use 


is sound today. 
fire protection. Anyone can apply it. 
sample and Book No 2535. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS 
AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS 





Omir a ae 


roofing that never had to be coated, 
You'll never 
have to spend a cent for coating or 


It is the cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is mineral throughout—layer upon layer of pure 
Asbestos (rock) fibres everlastingly cemented together with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—literally a sheet of pliable stone. 
Has been in service on hundreds of buildings for over a quarter century and 

Keeps buildings cool in summer, warm in winter, and affords perfect 


Branch will ship ditect if your dealer can’t supply it. Write ‘today for 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. 
ASBESTO 







Contains no perishable substance. 


Don’t take a substitute. Our nearest 


Asgestos Roorines, PackInes, 
ELeEctTRICAL Suppiigs, Etc, 














Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha attle 

Boston Cleveiand Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Lous 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 1964 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 

aa] 0 SS] 
- 5 [| Lhis Coupon is worth at least 25 cents to you |}| 5 ; 








THE FAMOUS LEVIN 
PRUNER 


One of the strongest and 
easiest cutting pruning shears 
made. Itisjust the right size, 
opens automatically and is 
made of the very best steel. 
Probably more of the Levin 
Pruners are in use today than 
any other pruning shears. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Levin Pruner postpaid and Green’s Fruit Grower for two whole years, 
$1.00 or sent free to you if you send us two new yearly subscribers and $1.00. 

















Name 
Post Office. 
County 
State 
 APMRIN HH « |: Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. |}| estos 











planted safely after this date. 


The varieties are: 


ft.; Norway Maple, 8 to 10 ft. 


one-half our regular catalog price. 


with the buds dormant. 





Special Bargain Offer in 
Apple and Peach Trees 


Do not think it is too late to order and plant trees this spring. Our 
trees ‘are kept retarded in cool cellars, thus they can be shipped and 
We offer Special bargains in the following 
varieties of our largest size, first grade apple trees. 
bargain apple trees of the highest quality: 

Wagener, Twenty Ounce, Stark (very hardy), 
Rhode Island Greening, Pound Sweet (largest and best sweet apple 
known), King, American Blush, Hubbardston Nonesuch. 


Ornamental Trees at Bargain Prices 
Horse Chestnut, 6 to 10 ft.; Catalpa, large and medium size; Silver 
Maple, 8 to 10 ft.; Lombardy Poplar, 6 to 8 ft.; American Elm, 8 to 10 


We offer at bargain price Elberta peach, largest size, first class. 
Notice the price of the above trees. 
Do not delay a moment in ordering. 
We guarantee that the trees will be in prime condition when shipped, 


Green’s Nursery Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Here is the list of 


We will sell the above trees at 
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You and your family can 
enjoy the luxury and protec- 
tion of running water. Nomore 
tramping through the snow on 
a winter’s morning to reach 
the well or spring. No more big risk of 
fire. The water can be right on tap in 
the bouse or barn ready for instant use. 


HOW? 
s 
By putting in one of the 300 different 
pumps made by us you can have aprivate 
waterworks system as good as a city’s 
at practically noexpense. The first cost 
is small—the upkeep is nothing. 












ee 
represent the 
power pumps. The power pumps can be 
connected to gasoline engines, etc. Made 
by the world’s largest manufacturers of 
pumps for every service, they are built 
to give satisfaction over a long pericd. 
Staunch and solid construction, best ma- 
terials and perfect mechanical details are the 
distinctive features of Goulds ReliablePumps. 


Get Our Bock 


“Water Supply for the Country Home”’ 
Itis beautifully illustrated and packed with 
good suggestions for every farmer wishirg 
running water in his house, barn and out- 
buildings. Don’tput up with any oldinef.icient 
watersystcm. Write for our frce 
book ard learn how you can save 
work, time and moncy by install- 
ing a Goulcs 
pump built 
especially for 
your require- 
ments. 

Tke Goulds 
Mfg. Co. 
43 W. Fall St., 

Seneca F 
New York 
Man- 
Wacturers 
Pumps for 
Every Service’’ 


—_ 





























Send for the 
Free Book Now! 





Big Crops by Fertilizing 


se nature’s best fertilizer, the higly 
concentrated, pure 


TRADE 
Dried and Pulverized 


No Weeds, No Waste. Economical and Convenient. 
Big yields are produced by Wizard brand because 
it is a concentrated, natural fertitizer. 
Write for interesting booklet and prices in any 
quaniity from one bag to carloads of 15tons minimum. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 
27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


What Sprayer? 


Use the sprayer that does the most\} 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost. 


Brown’s Auto Spray 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzle—mos 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Cap 
acity 4 — For large sprayers 
Brown’s Non-clog Atomic Spray. rite 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. iw 
The E.C.Brown(o., 75day St.,Rochester,N. ¥-t/!\\s 


Spray 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


Spraying that counts. 6rows at a time with force todo 
work right. Foliage sprayed all over, under as well 
as on top. Sprayer is also great at or- 
chard work. Spray trees by . Easy te maintain 
100 nds pressure with two ndzzles going. 
60-gallon tank, —. absolutely best spray 
: p made. Spray pipes fold up—you can 

rive close to trees and in narrow places. 
geo builders. We know 




























know the Perfection is 
. Nearly 2000 now in 
use. All gat- 














SPRAY PUMP gear driven by one and one- 
If h. p. gasoline engine, complete outfit mounted on 
a solid platform and can be set on any farm wason. 
Write today for full particulars 


BLUFFTON MFG CO. Box 60 Bluffton, Ohio. 
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Twenty Acres Yielded a 


The readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
may be pleased to read the above head- 
lines telling about the’ wonderful profit 
of strawberries. The question arising in 
the rind of the writer is, How about the 
truthfulness of this statement? 

There are millions of people in this 
country who have never grown straw- 
berries for market who would be inclined 
to accept the above statement as truthful, 
for they have no experience to guide 
them. Such inexperienced men, and 
possibly some women, aS many women are 
engaged now in growing fruits, may be 
tempted to buy land and to vlant many 
acres of strawberries, thinking that they 
may realize profits similar to those stated 
above. 

Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will 
testify to the correctness of my assertion 
when I say that this publication has not 
been in the habit of exaggerating the 
profits of fruit growing. i consider it 
fraudulent to make exaggerated claims 
of profits of any crops with a view of in- 
ducing inexperienced people to expend 
their money, strength and energies in 
growing crops with the expectation of 
getting far more profit than they are 
likely to receive. 


Remarkable Yield of Strawberries 


Profit of $20,025, or Over 


$1,000 Profit Per Acre. 
By C. A. GREEN. 


$1,000 per acre profit from my fields of 
strawberries. 

Many large strawberry growers are 
compelled to ship their fruit by the car- 
load to distant markets, paying heavily 
for freight and for commissions. I had 
no such experiences since I found a ready 
sale for my strawberries within a radius 
of 25 miles of Green’s Fruit Farm, and yet 
my profits were much lower than $1,000 
per acre. 

There is another reason why the straw- 
berry can be called the Poor Man’s Berry. 
The poor man who has simply an acre of 
ground or less attached to his home gar- 
den may plant all or a part of it to straw- 
berries. His children will pick the ber- 
ries, the father will sell them to his neigh- 
bors and the villagers. All of his receipts 
of money from this little patch of land 
will remain in his pocket. He will not 
have to pay out a penny for picking, noth- 
ing for shipping by freight, he will use no 
crates or baskets, he will pay no commis- 
sions, and yet under such favorable cir- 
cumstances as these I doubt if any poor 
man ever realized anything like $1,000 
per acre profit from strawberries. 

Now the question arises, How large a 
yield of strawberries and how large a 

















Strawberries and young apple orchard of J. W. Harden, Kansas. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has said to its 
readers many times that it is the opinion 
of the Editor that fruit-growing judis- 
iously pursued by experienced people is 
more profitable on the average than the 
growing of other farm crops. I have 
told my readers that no one should plant 
berry fields, vineyards and orchards with 
the expectation of making marvelous 
fortunes in a short space of time, and that 
no one should undertake the cultivation 
of the soil in any way expecting fabulous 
profits. - 

Fruit growing is one of the most inter- 
esting forms of business known to the 
writer. Those who are enthusiastic over 
the beauty, lusciousness and healthful- 
ness of fruits, and who realize that this is 
the greatest fruit-growing country in the 
world, may earn money and add to their 
happiness and longevity by judiciously 
‘planting fruit. 

I am a fruit grower of considerable ex- 
perience. I have grown strawberries for 
many years. I have some knowledge of 
the yields and profits of strawberries. I 
am anenthusiastic lover of the strawberry. 
I consider it one of the most delightful 
of the hardy fruits. I have called it the 
Poor Man’s Berry, for the reason that my 
crops of strawberries came to my rescue, 
filling my pockets with silver and gold at 
a time when I was suffering from financial 
losses, when I was practicing the most 
rigid economy, and when my wife and my- 
self were sacrificing much in order to get 
out of debt and pay for the farm, which 
was then heavily mortgaged. But though 
I gave my strawberry plantations careful 
cultivation and attention, and was cap- 
lable of managing them wisely and of 
|marketing the fruit successfully, often 
peddling the fruit from door to door my- 
self in the days of my early experience, 
I was never able to realize anything like 





profit can be made from an acre of straw- 
berries under the most favorable circum- 
stances and under the most skillful treat- 
ment and in the most favorable season 
with copious rains equal to irrigation? 
What is the utmost that can be hoped for 
in the way of profit from an acre of straw- 
berries? 

My reply must be something of guess- 
work for the pri¢és paid for strawberries 
vary largely in different parts of the coun- 
try. In some localities near home straw- 
berries are sold as low as five or six cents 
per quart, while in other localities where 
rich people live, I have known the largest 
strawberries to sell as high as twenty 
cents per quart. But with the highest 
prices and under the most favorable con- 
ditions I consider $500 per acre the high- 
est profit that any person can hope to 
receive frém an acre of strawberries. 

Now the question arises, What is the 
average profit that the average strawberry 
grower may reasonably expect from the 
average soil treated with some skill and 
successfully marketed? 

My reply is that from an acre of straw- 
berries the grower can reasonably expect 
a net profit of about $100. The reader 
will notice that there is quite a falling 
off from $1,025 per acre as 1s reported by 
the publication I referred to, and the 
estimate made by a conservative publi- 
cation which aims to be trustworthy in 
everything it says, such as Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 

Since writing the above, our Mr. R.E. 
Burleigh, business manager of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, tells me that he recently 
met a strawberry grower from Oswego 
county, a notable strawberry section of 
New York state, who told him that he 
received from one acre of strawberries 
sold at five cents per quart $1,000 gross. 
This would indicate that possibly this 


— 


power received a profit of $500 per acre 
rom his strawberries. I would not have 
dared to make such a statement as this 
deeming it extravagant, were it not that 
the facts seem to be verified by a reliable 
man who is a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, but I wish to caution the reader 
by saying that this is a remarkable cir. 
cumstance and that no one should plant 
strawberries with the expectation of meet. 
ing as great success as is herein recor Jed, 
—_——Oo—--_-_—- 

The Peach Orchard.—The first ting 
to be considered to obtain best results 
from a peach orchard is the selection of g 
good location, and my observation and 
experience have demonstrated to me that 
a hill-side or sloping location, protected 
from the north winds by a forest or artj. 
ficial growth of trees, is the best. Such 
a spot being obtained, the next desirable 
object is to prepare the ground before 
the trees are transplanted. 

_——O0—-__—_—- 


Varieties of Peaches to Plant. 
Planting. ~ 


For family orchards I would plant vari- 
eties of high quality and ripening so as 
to give a succession throughout the season 
from June to October, says The Southern 
Fruit Grower. For market, plant fruit 
that has high color and good carrying 
qualities. I planted a large orchard of 
8,000 trees seventeen years ago with the 
following varieties: Saint John, Mount- 
ain Rose, Foster, Elberta, Old Mixon, 
Late Crawford, Salway, Smock, Wonder. 
ful, Crosby, and Heath. In my present 
plantings I have discarded all these ex- 
cept Elberta and Mountain Rose. In the 
spring of 1901 I planted an experimental 
orchard of ten trees each of Mammoth 
Heath, Stark Heath, Krummel October, 
Poole’s Favorite, Gold Dust, Henrietta, 
Elberta Cling, Champion, Alton, Clair 
Choice and Stump of the World. I would 
not plant any of these in a commercial 
orchard except Alton, which is really only 
another name for Carmen, fruit and tree 
being identically the same with me. [ 
began planting a large commerical or- 
chard two years ago, and I am planting 
the following varieties, named in order 
of ripening: Mayflower, Greensboro, 
Carmen, Belle of Georgia and Elberta. 

All these varieties have good color, 
carry well and are especially adapted to 
long shipments. To one who has just 
begun to plant a commercial orchard— 
I would say, plant at least 1,000 trees ‘of 
one socety and in blocks. Do not mix 
varieties, but have,all your Elbertas in 
one block, and other varieties in separate 
blocks. This will expedite picking and 
packing. This system will enable you to 
ship in full car lots if desired. My loca- 
tion is only about three hours’ ride from 
St. Louis by two express trains daily, 
making it more convenient and about as 
cheap to ship by express as to use ice and 
ship by car lots. Some varieties such as 
Alexander and Sneed, have a long period 
of blooming, while such varieties as Mam- 
ie Ross, Reeve’s Favorite and Waddell 
bloom. out in a few days, and such vari- 
eties as Annie, Champion, Family Fav- 
orite, Greensboro, and Triumph bloom a 
few days later, making them less subject 
to cold weather. 

There are two seasons of planting— 
fall and spring. I pena Rik g that the 
peach be planted in the spring—only dig 
holes large enough to prevent crowding 
of the roots and plant the trees about 
two inches deeper than it grew in the nurs- 
ery. I prefer to grow in rows a rod apart 
and plant trees on the diagonal plan. 
This will require 160 trees to the acre and 
there will be a distance of about twenty- 
two feet between the trees. 


————0—_——_— 


About Varieties. 


Our correspondent reports to theNorth- 
western Horticulturist a strong demand 
for Anjou pear trees and for Gravenstein 
apple trees on the part of planters who are 
aiming for the distant commercial mar- 
kets. Some growers are ordering Comice 
and Bose pa some Bartletts for pollina- 
tion. The Gravenstein orchards will be 
planted on rich soils where moisture con- 
ditions are well under control. The in- 
formation obtained from those having 
Gravensteins in bearing leads to the con- 
clusion that the Duchess tree is one of the 
best, if not the very best, pollenizers for 
the Gravenstein, and planters are gener- 
ally selecting that variety or the Waxel 
for inter-planting with the GravensteiD. 

In the Coast section valleys where 
transportation facilities are suitable, there 
is a large amountof berry planis being set 
out, particularly Loganberry, Phenom- 
enal, Cuthbert raspberry and different 
varieties of blackberries. 

The family orchard demand for trees 
and plants is also excellent, and numerous 

laces are being cleared and made ready 
or homes. This class of trade requires 
alittle of everything listed in the cati 
logs. The tendency, however, is to make 
the family orchard more compact thal 
formerly, and the demand for ornamel- 
tals is constantly increasing. 
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Notes From Field and Farm. 


The banana bears fruit every year. It 
js one of the most productive plants in 
the world and feeds more ee than 
any other known to man. Tt as bee 
estimated that a third of the human race 
depend almost wholly for their existence 
upor the banana. That the fruit is am- 
sly ible to sustain life in a satisfactory 
manner is demonstrated by the fact that 
the millions who live on practically no- 
thing else get along very well with. it 
and appear to be as strong and health 
as those who live on other kinds of food, 

—_0—-—_—-> 


Is there anything that can be put into 
whitewash to make it more lasting? I 
have used both salt and glue, but the 
seem to lose their effect in this dry cli- 
mate. M. T., Tacoma, Wash. 

Reply: Whitewash requires some kind of 
grease in it to make it most durable. Any 
kind of grease, even if old and partly 
spoiled, will answer all right, although tal- 
low is the best. This grease imparts to the 
whitewash an oil property the same as 
in good paint. As you say, salt is a poor 
binder, and glue, being of a nitrogenous 
nature like unto flesh, soon decays and 
thus its effect is lost. Tallow will stay 
right on the job for years. 

——_0O--->-—"—> 


Much time, patience and care must b2 
exerted by any nurseryman. to prepare 
himself to meet the demands of patrons; 
and many would-be men fail at this point 
by not having the proper stock of pa- 
tience and dollars. Some plants and 
cuttings and a few June-budded trees, 
especially the peach, are about all that 
can be made to produce in one year. The 
most of our shrubbery and fruit trees re- 
quire two and three years, while varieties 
of ornamental stock and evergreens must 
stand from four to ten years. It may be 
said therefore that a nurseryman cannot 
completely stock up in less than eight or 
ten years. It is slow and not always 
successful for many reasons; but, when 
successful, we think it is the most satis- 
factory occupation on God’s footstool. 
For is not the nurseryman the follower of 
Him who provided the first trees? And is 
not the business of all nurserymen to be 
of all men the most interested in the plant- 
ing of vineyard, orchard and forest, in 
yard, lawn and park? His ambition, his 

usiness, and his success are bound up in 
the horticultural progress of the people. 
Of a truth it may be said that the neces- 
sities of a nurseryman compel him to de- 
sire his neighbor’s prosperity; and so it 
is an easy task to persuade people to buy 
his products, 


_——?O--_--~> 

Is it not possible that the American 
pals are becoming altogether too fancy? 

ell, listen to this tale: An apple grower 
of Lebanon, Missouri, has just packed 
6,000 apples for the New York hotel trade, 
for which he receives fifteen cents an 
apple. The freight to New York and 
— for the commission man and the 
otel will cost twenty-five cents so that 
the menu card will list an apple at forty 
cents. Each apple is perfect in shape 
and condition, of high color and has at 
least two perfect. leaves attached to the 
stem. The apples were gathered by young 
women who used shears to separate the 
stem from the tree in order to preserve 
the leaves. The apples were placed on a 
cloth-covered table in the orchard for in- 
spection and if they were perfect in every 
detail were passed as fit for kings of fi- 
nance. The good apples were immersed 
in a solution to close the pores so as to 
retain the original flavor and also to pre- 
serve the fresh color of the leaves. Each 
apple is wrapped in soft tissue paper to 
protect it from injury in the box. Twelve 
sealed boxes, each containing one apple, 
make up a carton and six cartons make a 
shipping case. The apples were shipped 


to New York in refrigerator cars to be 
placed in cold storage until needed. When 
a@ guest desires an apple he will indicate 
to the waiter the variety he wishes and 
in due time the sealed box and a silver 
knife will be served. The guest must 
cut the seal and remove the apple from 
the box all of which looks like a lot of 
poppycock, 


——————-0-——_—-_—- 

“‘Apptes that are cross-pollenized have 
a great deal more vitality than those 
which are not and will stand quite a hard 
freeze and unfavorable weather generally 
without being injured,”’ says a subscriber 
in Utah. “Then, too, this fruit, other 
things being equal, will grow larger and 
more perfect in shape. We have forty 


Y acres of straight Ben Davis. One corner 


adjoins a Jonathan orchard, another corn- 
ers with a mixed orchard of Grimes, Wine- 
sap and Duchess. These two corners are 
always very much fuller than the remaind- 
der of the orchard, and sometimes in the 
off years are full, while the remaining 
block is almost bare of apples. Our 40- 
acre orchard, planted to eight rows Ben 
Davis, and four rows York Imperial, has 
always shown marked benefits from mix- 
ing the varieties. At one point in a 
neighboring orchard three varieties come 
together—Jonathan, Arkansas and Ben 
Davis. Especially in the off years these 
trees are much fuller than any other part 
of the orchard. Here is shown not only 
the value of mixing varieties, but also 
that three varieties are better than two. 
How much shall we mix up varieties? 
Three years ago we planted a 30-acre 
orchard—one end to Duchess and Trans- 
parent, four and four; the other end to 
Jonathan and Grimes, four and two. 
That is, there are four rows of Jonathan 
to two of Grimes. We planned to top 
work the Duchess to Wealthy. If we had 
set one row to Jonathan and the next 
row to Grimes and Wealthy alternately 
we would get better pollination and more 
fruit. But there are serious objections 
to mixing up as much as this. It is not 
so convenient in harvesting the apples, 
and the varieties may need to be sprayed 
differently.”’ 





O--—, 
Grading as to color, size and perfect 
acking are made possible by the bushel 


ox. Little did our fruit growers think 
when they first put apples in a box instead 
of a barrel that they would revolutionize 
the shipment and marketing of the king 
of fruit. But, when it is considered that 
this year fully 15,000,000 boxes of apples 
will €s packed .and sold in this country 
something of the revolution in packing 
may be understood. Whatever else may 
be said, the bushel box has come to stay. 
Originally the apple box was packed full 
of apples, carelessly assorted, with no 
attempt at pretty display. Now the same 
box is subject to half a dozen different 
packs, and the markets of the great east- 
ern cities demand the careful selection 


and small -package as against the old-|- 


fashioned barrel. While it is true that 
only the western states use the box it is 
also a fact that a large percentage of the 
apple crop is packed for shipment to long 
distances in no otherform. Tomany resi- 
dents of eastern states the apple box is 
still a novelty but they are behind any- 
how and we will have to excuse them on 
this as on half a dozen other scores re- 
garding modern methods. The box is 
satisfactory to grower, dealer and con- 
sumer and even the export trade is be- 
ginning to grab it after having entered 
all kinds of objections to its introduc- 
tion. The box has had more to do with 
revolutionizing the production of apples 
in this country than any other single 
element. It has forced careful picking 
and packing and scientific methods in 
orchard development. It has introduced 
strawed roads in orchards to keep down 
the dust and the spring wagon to carry 





fruit to prevent bruises. It has made 
possible beautiful displays of fruit as 
well as perfect selection as to size and 
color. It we could only get a decent 
price for the goods inside the box we 
would ever happy’ be but somehow or 
other the cards ie been stacked against 
us this year and everything is up in the 
air. 


————_0—--_—_ 
Effect of Fertilizing on Pears. 

No fruits respond so readily to good 
fertilizing as pears, and where old vari- 
eties seem to be running out a new lease 
of life is given to them by applying ground 
bone at potash. Without doubt these 
are the two essential constituents of the 
soil that the pear trees exhaust, and when 
they can no longer draw them from their 
surroundings they refuse to produce sal- 
able fruits. After many years of exper- 
ience I can safely say that all of the pear 
trees of an old orchard can be revived 
almost beyond recognition by the annual 
application of potash and ground bone. 
The process I have found,the most serv- 
iceable is to apply about 400 pounds of 
muriate of potash with 800 pounds of 
round bone per acre each year. One- 
alf of this mixture is applied in the fall 
and the other half in the spring at plowing 
time. Crimson clover seed is sown with 
the fertilizer in order to give the neces- 
sary nitrogen. This repeated several 
years in succession brings the orchard up 
to a condition where excellent crops of 
pears can be depended upon every season. 
Our fall and winter pears are suscept- 
ible of higher and more delicious flavors 
if we only give them th? right cul- 





tivation and fertilization. The compar- 
ative difference between the fruits of 
the same variety of pears taken from 
two orchards is sufficient to convince one 
of the truth of this remark. Not a few 
are so poor that one can hardly believe 
that they came from the same stock as 
the other delicious specimens plucked 
from trees that have n fertilized for 
several years. Herein lies the difference. 





Eating Apples.—To eat six, eight or 
twelve apples in an evening was no great 
feat for a growing young lad, whose stom- 
ach was no more in danger of dyspep- 
sia than the neighboring mill, through 
whose body passed thousands of bushels 
of corn, leaving it fatter at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. Cloyed with 
apples? To eat an apple is to want to 
eat another. 

This is one phase of apple-eating, and 
there comes with cooking another, which, 
abuse the pie habit as we may, strikes a 
chord in every breast which has known 
the seductive charm of a perfect apple 
pie. ‘Apple Pie,’’ says Beecher, who de- 
lighted in all creatures comforts, ‘‘should 
be eaten while it is yet florescent, white 
or creamy yellow, with the merest drip of 
candied juice along the edges, (as if the 
flavor were so good to itself that its own 
lips watered,) of a mild and modest 
warmth; the sugar suggesting jelly, yet 
not jellied; the morsels of apple neither 
dissolved, nor yet in original substance, 
but hanging as it were in a trance be- 
tween the spirit and the flesh of apple- 
hood. ' 





You can have 
Running Water in 
your House and 
Barn, at even tem- 
perature Winter or 


Summer, 
Cost. 


Send Postal 
New Water 


at Small 







asking for 
Supply Plan. 








it will bring you a Hundred 
Pictures of it in actual use. 


Do it Now. 


Aermotor Co., 1144 §. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


Aermotor Co., 2nd and Madison Sts., Oakland, Cal. 
Aermotor Co., 1213 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aermotor Co., 332 ist St., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Big Profits Canning Fruits and Vegetables 


Canning fruits and vegetables is the solution to low prices and the tremendous waste in fruit and vegetables at the ripening 
You_may guard against this costly waste and laugh at prices that scarcely cover the expense of handling if you own a 
‘*NATIONAL’’ Steam Pressure Canning Outfit. Only a very small investment is required, which is many times paid back on the 
The Steam Pressure Way is the Right Way. 


Canning Outfits 


Home Size $10 and up—Hotel Size $25 to $175—Factory Size $110 to $1500 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. Money 
making opportunities for farmers, 
fruit growers, etc., to get greater 
for ambitious men and 
women to start a profitable business. 

you are interested, 
you our 1913 litera- 
ture showing our complete line. 


Season. 


first season’s pack. 


STEAM 


National prussone 


Steam Pressure Canning is very 
simple and requires absolutely no 
experience. All you need is the right 
outfit, and this you can get at a 
mighty small investment. You could 
not find a better way to protect your- 
self against lew markets, or find 
another business with such oppor- 
tunities for making money as ‘‘Steam 
Pressure Canning” presents. 


Norihwestern Steel & Iron Works, 809 Spring Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


a 


Farmers and fruit growers who 
have adopted the “Steam Pressure 
Method” are realizing nice profits 
canning what they raise and selling 
it later at store prices. This is no 
experiment. 


mental Stations and Agricultural 
Colleges recommend it. 
Steam Pressure Can. ing Outfits will 
preserve anything you grow, both in 
glass jurs and cans. 


profits; 


Tell us what wa: 


. and i 
Government Experi- We wit ous 





“‘National’’ 
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AGENTS WANTED 
Canvassers and Agenis are making big 

Territory is going fast. rite 
today for our ‘‘Quick Sales Plan.’’ 
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A Water Supply 


without operating expense and at low 
first cost may be secured with a 


RIFE RAM 


The ram is operated automatically by 
the flow of 3 or more gallons per minute 
from a stream, artesian well or spring 
having a head or slanting fall of 3 or 
more feet. . 

It will deliver any quantity of 
water where you want it. 
Free information on request. 


Rife Engine Co. 


2414 Trinity Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 



















will spray your trees without trouble or expense for 
several years for one cost. One trial sufficient to 
convince, 
Perfect Spraying Hose 
Every length will stand 600 pounds and guaranteed 
for 300 pounds, 
% inch, per foot 
¥% inch, per foot 
Vulcan Spraying Hose 
Stands 350 pounds, guaranteed for 100 pounds 
working pressure, 
% inch, per foot 12 cents 
¥% inch, per foot 11 cents 
All coupled complete, 50 foot lengths, freight pre- 
aid. Order from your dealer or shipped direct 
tom factory, cash with order. 
Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


15 cents 
14 cents 








ILLUSTRATED FARM GUIDE Postpaid—(Posta!) 
Chapih Farm Agency Boston, Mass. 
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Fill the Tank 
Or one Ceft 


Two thousand gallons of water. 
pumped for one cent—that 
shows the efficiency of this 
little 2H. P. engine. Runs a 
whole day ona 


ul ul 


ion of gaso- 
line. Al ough designed asa 


does all the little jobs around the 

farm, Saves work for men and 

— eee aa wheel trucks. 
oes not have to pro; 

Write for some more — > 

about this 2H.P, 

Sturdy Jack. 








Death to Heaves 
‘‘Guaranteed or Money Back.” 

¥ Coughs, Distemper, Indigestion. 
NEWTON’ Siseeirieares: 
Largefor Heaves. 

At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 
'REWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 








Like hungry wolves 

F ish Bite any time of the ned 

if you use Magic-Fish-Lure. est 

fish bait ever discovered, Keeps you busy 

ulling them out. Write to-day and get a 

x to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J. EF. Gregory, Dept.38, St. Louis, Mo 
DELIVEREDTO 2g 


$14.75 ANY STATION ff x) 









East of Mississippi River. 
“Lucky Low Down” Dump Cart, 
Strong, substantial. Steel wheels, 
wide tires, steel axles. Body 1x 
4x5 ft. Capacity 1,400lbs. Any 
horse, any harness. Farmers, gard- 
eners, fruit growers and everybody 
with a horse. Saves its cost every 

year. a 


HOBSON MFG. CO. 
Easton, Pa. 

















Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
and Growers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
and price-list 

Largest Factory of its Kind in the Country. 


NEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., Box 102, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


HAL 





THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 

insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
1913 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box | 
Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. : 
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Cultivation of the Strawberry. 

There are few localities in the United 
States that will not produce good straw- 
berries if proper care is given to their 
cultivation. A light, will eaiead, warm, 
moist, somewhat sandy loam is the ideal 
soil for this fruit. A southern exposure 
and a rich, loose soil are conducive to 
early ripening. Too early ripening, how- 
ever, is to be discouraged in localities 
that are subject to late frosts, says West 
Virginia Farmer. : 

Like all other plants, strawberries need 
all the food they can get if the elements 
are well proportioned. Weeds, therefore, 
are an abomination. It is best to put 
strawberries in after some leguminous 
crop by means of which plant food in 
the form of humus is furnished. What is 
more important, however, is that the long 
tap roots of the legumes open up the soil. 
It will be found profitable also to add 
stable manure, chicken manure or wood 
ashes, which should be well mixed in. 


of fertilizers. It may be well, though, to 
note what varieties do well in a particular 
neighborhood. Never choose a new vari- 
ety to produce the main crop; merely test 
it or wait until it is tested by another 
grower. Little consideration should be 
given to the sex of a plant unless affected 
by the strawberry weevil (Anthonomus 
signatus;) in which case it is best to use 
the pistillate varieties, as these are not 
attacked severely by this insect. The 
variety that does best on the grower’s field 
should be selected. If the pistillate vari- 
ety is taken, however, one-third or one- 
fourth as many of a staminate variety 
should be mixed in to fertilize properly. 








0 

Black Raspberries in New Orchards. 
Raspberries do well in orchards while 
the trees are young. Black raspberries 
are usually planted two and one-half feet 
apart in the row, and the rows six to 
seven feet apart, according to the strength 
of the soil. A row of raspberries may be 














ng of the Strawberry Season. I do not know of anything more poetic in connection with 
farm life than strawberry growing. -The above photograph illustrates the opening of the strawberry 
season in western New York. Pay no attention to what seem to be weeds and grass in the foreground 


for they are not a part of the cleanly kept strawberry field itself. r 
i Ridden under broad leaves on a June day, with birds singing all 


covery of masses of bright red berries 


The picking of strawberries, the dis- 


around you, and the sunshine just warm enough to be comfortable, is one of the great attractions of rural 


life. 


The strawberry is to food what the rose is among flowers, beautiful, fragrant and plentiful. 





A thorough working to secure a finely 
pulverized soil is desirable. It is impos- 
sible to tell just what commercial ferti- 
lizers are desirable for strawberries, as 
the requirements of every field are differ- 
ent in so far as any classification can be 
made. The Experiment Station may ad- 
vise what is best where the conditions are 
absolutely known, but this is seldom the 
case. It is folly to send a sample of soil 
to the Experiment Station to be analyzed 
to determine thereby what fertilizers to 
use, for even after it is analyzed, there is 
no assurance that the materials found are 
available for plant food. Every farm 
should have an experimental department. 
Every farmer should make definite ex- 
periments and keep a record of condi- 
tions and results. 

For strawberries, to determine whether 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash is 
needed, the experiment may be as follows: 
On one row (don’t take the outside row, 
as conditions are usually not uniform) 
apply dried blood at the rate of 500 pounds 
per acre to test if nitrogen is deficient. 
On the second row from this test row 
(leaving a check row)apply acid phosphate 
at the rate of 600 pounds per acre. 


| An application of muriate of potash at 


the rate of 500 pounds ver acre is a good 
test for deficiency in potash. If one de- 
sires to carry experiments of this nature 
further some standard work on fertilizers 
should be consulted. 

The selection of varieties should be 
made in a manner similar to the selection 
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Berries, Currants 


A Complete Line 


Send for our Catalog of 





Standard Berry Boxes 


thousand if ordered in lots of three thousand or more. 
We can supply 


or pints $3.75 per thousand. $3.50 per 


you with all kinds of fruit baskets for 
, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, etc. 


of Garden Tools 


GUARANTEED TOOLs. 








GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Service Dept, © ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


planted in each tree row, but as those di- 
rectly under the trees will not amount to 
much, it is about as well to not plant the 
row.. The row next to the trees ought not 
to be nearer than eight feet, and this 
leaves a strip twenty-four feet wide be- 
tween the trees, or space for five rows six 
feet apart. 

If the soil is sandy or gravelly, the best 
time to plant is in the fall, but if it is 
heavy clay, the spring is the time. Plant 
either very early in the spring or wait 
until the young plants are six or eight 
inches high. Prepare the ground as for 
a crop of corn or potatoes. ake furrows 
for the plants as for potatoes, and set the 
plants in the bottom, but cover only a 
few inches at first, and draw in soil as they 
grow. By this method the plants are 
put down quite deep, and endure both 
cold and drought better than if planted 
shallow. If red raspberries are planted, 
would set five feet part each way and 
cultivate both ways, but blackcaps do 
better as above advised. 





\ ¢ seed 
Black Raspberries Profitable. 


Being a Westerner and knowing the 
black raspberry from earliest infancy as 
the very best of the raspberry family in 
every form, from fresh through stewed 
to jelled, we were not satisfied with the 
substitute so common in the East, the 
red variety, which is to us, a soft, squashy 
variety, always off color when it reaches 
the market and really entirely too deli- 
cate, except for immediate home consump- 

We are frequently asked why the 
black variety is not grown, says Long 
Island Agronomist. e were told that 
it would not stand the climate, that it 
would not yield, that it had no sale and 
that it was no good. We tried a few 
bushes on our home plot. They proved 
hardy as an oak, under Long Island con- 
ditions at least, yielded at least ten times 
as much as any of the red or purple vari- 
eties, sold like hot cakes after customers 
had tasted their first sample and were 
bigger, more beautiful and better flavored 
than any of the good ones we have ever 


tion, 





eaten in the West, hence more than lived 
up to even the sometimes exaggerated 


memories of childhood. We had no more 
trouble in introducing black raspberries 
than we hadin introducing the Japanese 
plum, Swiss chard, Sakarajima radish 
or Gibraltar onions or any other of the 
so-called new things we have tried out, 
When early in the Christmas month we 
found that Agronomist friends who had 
tried Prosperity preserves were particy. 
larly struck by the particularly delicate, 
alate-pleasing flavor of the’ black ragp. 
faesy and specified it by capital letters 
and underscoring and to make sure, barred 
the red raspberry by name, we knew we 
made no mistake in unhesitatingly ad. 
vising the planting of the black Tasp- 
berry, (Cumberland preferred), as early 
as possible in the coming Spring. We 
refer Fall planting, but Fall is gone and 
pring is satisfactory for this berry. 
—-0O--_" 


Peaches to English Markets. 


Although transported 6,000 miles by 
water, in refrigerated condition, peaches 
from South Africa arrived in good condi- 
tion at English markets, according to the 
report of Consul Albert Swalm. The 
packing is in nested form, 28 fruit to the 
case. Trial shipments from Washington 
to England, packed paper wrapped in 
the ordinary peach box did not come 
through in good condition. To reach 
European markets safely we must adopt 
the ‘‘nested’’ form of packing. 

O——_--—- 
An Expert Grafter. 


A western man who had been in poli- 
tics, applied for a job in a nursery. He 
knew all about setting out trees and spray- 
ing them, and a lot of other essential 
things. 

‘Don’t you know anything about graft- 
ing?’’ asked the boss. 

“Well,” replied the applicant, ‘I was 
county commissioner the year we let so 
many contracts for bridges!”’ 

—_— 
Source of Plant Nitrogen. 

Plants derive their supply of nitrogen 
from three different sources, namely from 
the air in small amounts, from nitrogen 
fixation, and from nitrification. It was 
formerly supposed that they absorbed 
all of their nitrogen from the air in the 
form of ammonia, but it has since been 
proven that plants get most of their ni- 
trogen from the soil in the form of ni- 
trates. 

The soil acquires the nitrates through 
the aid of bacteria, except where com- 
mercial fertilizers are applied. These 
bacteria are divided into two _ groups; 








those bacteria which fix atmospheric ni- . 


trogen; and those bacteria which form 
nitrates from decaying organic matter. 





O—_—_--= 
The way to easy money is along the road 
of hard thinking, steady work, and the 
honest meeting of business obligations. 








Jack of All Trades 
Kerosene Engines 





Kerosene (Coal Oil) can usually be 
bought for less than half the price of 
— and a Jack of All Trades 

ngine will develop as much power 
on a gallon of kerosene as on a gallon 
of gasoline. 


Why Buy Gasoline? 


Besides their great economy these en- 
gines are easy to handle, safe, strong, 
durable. Always ready forservice. Every 
one guaranteed. Sold at remarkably low 
prices for high grade engines. 

2,4 and 6h. p. Horizontal; also 2 4and 
6h. p. Vertical. Other types up to 500 h, p. 

Write for Oatalog No.DT 1271 

e 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
New York Cleveland Cincinnati 
Oil and Gasoline & Ol Tractors, oe Water 
Systems, Electric Plants, Wind Mills, Feed Grinders. 




















Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SANDOW 


20 KeroSene Stationary ENGINE 






It runs on kerosen® (coal oil), gasoline, | 
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Some Baby Dont’s. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lydia Minton Locke, Mass. 
Don’t rock the baby. Itis unnecessary 
and positively injurious. Put comfort- 
— re to bed i, i the start and there will be 
ittle trouble. 
Only One Gir 1 in the World For Me. “Don’t allow every friend who comes to 
The above is a remark made by a dis- the house to kiss the baby, as is often the 
consolate. young man whose sweetheart case, There are too many chances for 
has married another. He is greatly de- transmitting diseases. 
pressed and asks for consolation. Don’t let the baby look at objects over 
its head while lyingin the crib. Itis a very 


‘Aunt Hannah’s Reply:*'While you are bad strain on the eyes. . 
deserving of sympathy, I hasten +2 assure Don’t have baby’s clothing too tight. 
ou that you are mistaken in supposing We know close fitting garments annoy us 
that of the twenty-five million young and of course they are equally annoying 
yomen in this country there is only one to the little ones. 
capable of making you a good wife and Don’t overfeed the baby. Have regular 
of securing your lasting affection. When hours and follow them. Overloading the 
you come to look at this affair calmly in stomach means indigestion. 1 
the light of reason you will see that your Don’t smother the baby when going out 
position is absolutely absurd. The fact doors. Have plenty of clothing for warmth 
is that there are probably thousands of — no more. Babies need plenty of fresh 
young ‘women just as capable of making !!: A : 
a skewer Sd as Pais one who ed Don’t 1et the sun or any bright light 
disappointed you, and it is possible that Shine directly into baby’s eyes. Often 
there are thousands who would make thoughtlessness of this kind, results in 
you even @ better wife than she. If this S€710us trouble. Bae st 
girl who has married another, were really Don’t let the baby have a “pacifier. 
soremarkable as you claim, she would not They are dangerous, and any mother who 
have married another but would have mar- allows one to be used should be told so. 
ried you, providing she loved you well , Don’t give the baby cold milk or cold 
enough, and if she did not love you well food of any kind. It invariably means 
enough, it is better that you did not marry C©0lic or indigestion. Too much care can- 
her. not be exercised on this point. 

In France, Germany, China, Japan and _, Don’t exploit the baby in public places. 
many other countries, wives are selected T° you the little one may seem a perfect 
for the man by the parents with the as- 
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wonder, but to disinterested people a 
sumption that the parents being older baby is quite commonplace. : 

and having larger experience with life are , Don’t have hysterics every time the 
better capable of selecting a wife than the baby begins to cry. Make sure that it is 
inexperienced youth. Itisnot yet proved ot sick or hungry, and then do not be 
that this is an unwise course: alarmed. It is only natural. 

I heard of a disconsolate maiden pining 
and bemoaning her fate. She was in 
love with a military man. What girl is 
there that is not fascinated with a man in 


bottle. The bottle should be thoroughly 
washed with hot water after each feeding. 
It means good health. 


Don’t feed the baby from an unclean 











There’s 


a great difference in 
spray adhesiveness 


Arsenates of Lead, which are coarse in 
construction and contain more arsenic oxide 
than will remain permanently combined with 
the lead, cannot be adhesive. To obtain maximum 


adhesiveness together with effectiveness and safety, use 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


New Process Arsenate of Lead 


Itis a thoroughly neutral product containing the necessary poisoning agent 
in-a quantity that will positively hold in combination with the lead. ‘This 
prevents disintegration and consequent burning of the foliage and at the 
same time gives longest netiiile aliasien and effectiveness. The repro- 
duction is in itself a testimonial as the fruit shown was sprayed with S-W 
New Process Arsenate of Lead several months before the photograph 
was taken, Use the lead that sticks, 

Send for our 191 7 {7 

r) Peefirable hocenen te Tedeee 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Ca 
Insecticide and Fungicide Makers 
67S Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 




































on Wet Weather 


You will find many uses fora 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 


The Coat that keeps out ALL the rain 


Roomy, comfortable, well made, and of such high quality 
that it gives longer service than ordinary slickers, 


$3.00 Everywhere—Pommel Slickers $3.50 





uniform? But her parents selected for ., Don’t dose the baby to keep it quiet. 
her a young man whom they deemed batter Such a proceeding is little short of crim- ; 
suited to her needs. A few years after inal and any woman who resorts to such | 
the observer saw this same girl as happy #Practiceis unworthy of the name mother. 
as a lark, playing in the garden with two — 
interesting range ? Forest Fires. 
“{ see that she married her military An especially good showing was made 
man after ali,’ exclaimed the observer. by the Morest cihoors last i in ex- 
“No, she married the man that her tinguishing fires outside the National 
parents desired her to marry and you can Forests before they reached the forest 
see that it is a happy marriage.” boundries. Such fires constituted_more 
While I do not favor marriages without than one-sixth of all fought by the Forest : 
love, and approve of the system prevalent "angers and guards. About nine-tenths | 
in this country where the girl or the boy Were extinguished before they touched 
chooses the mate, I can assure you posi- the forests. Of the fires within the | 
tively that no one can claim with reason forest boundaries, more than 18 per cent. ; 
that “there is only one girl living for were on lands in private ownership. } 
me,”’ as you claim. Nearly one-fourth of the extra expendi- | 
—_ due to Seating i is, a 
A 7 penditures outside the time of the regular 
What Kind of a Wedding? forest force—was incurred in fighting 
Please state whether you are in favor these fires. 
of simple weddings or those more elab- Lightning caused more fires than any 
orate. —Jessie. other agency, followed by railroads, camp- 
<p, ead | geome rooms the order given. 
e ictal number of fires was 2,472, as 
Preape Rpg compared with 3,369 in 1911. : They 
burned over in the aggregate, 230,000 acres 








Aunt Hannah’s Reply: 
ny leaning is toward a simple wedding. 
For most people the simple wedding is - ; 
more fitting, more in harmony with the #8 against 780,000 in 1911. 
future life of the young people. The Ont or 
average young man and woman are poor Letter on New York State Apples from 
orin moderate circumstances. To start a Minnesota Subscriber. 








them forth in their life-long career witha Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In your 
great splurge and much expense isin bad map of “the greatest fruit growing sec- j 
taste because it does not compare favor- tion of the wor d,’’ in the March number of | 
ably with the life that these young people the Fruit Grower, you should have ex-, 
will have to live. tended it to include Cayuga and the! 
Where the bride or the bridegroom is western half of Oswego counties. The | 
wealthy there is more harmony and better eastern portion of Oswego is fairly good, , 
taste is displayed in a showy, expensive but is most too far around the “‘shoulder’’ 
wedding, but even in this latter case I of Lake Ontario to be up to the average of | 
think sensible people would prefer a quiet the counties farther west. i 
inexpensive wedding with few guests. My I lived in the eastern part of Wayne | 
reason for these views is that the wedding county, ‘rom ’52 to ’56, when my father 
day is a day of great joy, in many re- sold out and we moved to within a couple 
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If not at your dealer's, sent prepaid on 
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A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 






















“Sure-Opener” 


See How It Works 








Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


T# ““SURE-OPENER” will cut an opening from 

two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, vege- 
table, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
“*“Mason” or other glass jars) IT WILL RE- 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


“a The Lever makes a ae. Se 


to any size. Is 
stronger grip than | builtlikeajack— 
any man’s hand. 




























a scientific can 
opener and sealer, 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. 
get out of order. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 

OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 

and the “SURE-OPENER" will come. back to you by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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/You do not have to call a man. 
(when you have the “Sure-Opener”’ 


Nothing to 


































































spects the greatest day in the history of of miles of Fulton in Oswego County. I} 
4man or woman. It 1s an event too im- remember, when a boy, of going from| 
portant to be interfered with by laborious where I lived in Wayne County to Oswego, 
jlans for the making of innumerable and of passing orchard after orchard, the | 
gowns and plans for a great spread and whole twenty-two miles, and those or- 
show. The average bride who is the vic- chards were at that timein their prime, 
tim of a showy wedding is usually com- loaded with apples, so that it was no un- 
pletely unnerved by being constantly in common sight to see the limbs propped up 
the presence of dressmakers, and in at- with fence rails. 

tending to other details, so that when the And peaches! Every farm had its peach 
wedding day approaches she is almost in orchard, besides cherries, pears, plums 
4 condition of physical collapse. Any- and in fact every kind of fruit that would 
thing that brings about such a condition grow in that favored clime. I have often 
#8 this is to be avoided at any time, but wondered why the apples that grew on the 

‘pecially at such a happy moment as the southern shore of Lake Ontario possessed 
Marriage day. I do not doubt that the a far richer flavor than apples of the same 
lives of many brides have been shortened variety that were produced in any other 
y the physical and mental strain of pre- locality in the United States, but they 
paring for a showy dressy wedding. — did, just the same. | : ‘ 

While I do not favor elopements, I will», I can pick a Greening raised in that 
sk you to consider the vast strain which locality, here in this city, although I’ve 
the girl escapes who elopes with her lover, been away from there nearly 48 years.— 
and does not have to spend weeks in the 8. E. Chandler, Minn. 
ands of dressmakers, and weeks in plan- spinal 
ling whom to invite and whom not to Life is not so short but that -there is 
Wwite, what to do here and there, etc. always time enough for courtesy. — 
Now my idea is that the young couple Emerson. 

0 are married at home in the presence Ty pen eee 
t only a few relatives, and whose prin- To reach a mountain top, the number 
‘pal dress is the traveling costume, are of times we fall does not count; it is the 
“most sensible on the occasion of their picking up and.going on that gains the 








Try (0 Days at Our Risk 


Victor Coil Spring Buffers double the carrying capacity of 
carriage and wagon springs. _ Positively prevent breaking 
springs—save their cost in this way alone. 


VICTOR srrix 


SPRING 


BUFFERS 


Give light, easy-riding, resilient spring for light 
loads :Strongspring for heaviest loads. Save 
bruising of perishable fruits and vegetables. 













Read 











Our Liberal aa wad ‘ 
quickly attach- 
No Risk Offer ed, without bolts or 


straps, to either platform 
or elliptical springs. Think 
of the great saving—note small 
cost. 


PICK SIZE YOU WANT 


No. 0, for 1 1-4 in, spring and less, 
800 lbs. carrying capacity, pair $2.50 
No. 1, for 1 1-4 to 1 1-2 in. spring, 
1,500 Ibs. capacity, pair,........ 5 
No. 2, for 1 1-2 to2in. spring, 2,000 


We will send Victor 
Coil Spring Buffers, 
post paid, anywhere in 
United States upon re- 
ceipt of price. 
money sent us will be 
considered ondeposit. If 
not perfectly satisfied, 
return buffers by parcel 


- 


post within 10daysand bs., capacity, pair.........-.++ 3.00 
full amount sent us will } No. 3, for 2 to 2 1-2in. spring, 2,500 
be refunded you, Tbs. carrying capacity, pair..... 3.50 


INDIANAPOLIS BOLSTER SPRING CO. 
Dept. D, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


romptly and cheerful- 
y, canceling your order. 





age. pinnac e. 
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Money for You 


ina 


New Business 







Learn how youcan 
make $50.00 a 
week in the one min- 
ute picture business. 


Exserionce Rece 


Snap the BYIb; Deliver the Picture; 
Co.iect Your Money—All ina Minute 
SMALL INVESTMENT_You 
ake SOc Profit on Every Dollar 
making photos by our new process— 
Pictures Made Direct on Post Cards 
No Piates, Films or Darkroom 
It you sre ambitions and want, “afc. “Our ONT MINUTE 
CAMERA is abig money-maker : t fairs, carrivals, in small 


























“Don’ts” in the Care of Live Stock. 

Don’t water a horse soon after feeding 
him grain. 

Don’t feed a large quantity of hay toa 
horse that is afflicted with heaves. 

Don’t change grain ration abruptly. 

Don’t keep idle horses on full feed of 
grain. 

Don’t turn horses to a straw stack and 
expect them to get aliving, keep in condi- 
tion, and with certainty escape impaction 
of the bowels. 

Don’t fail to have your horses’ teeth ex- 
amined once a year. 

Don’t drive overheated horses through 
a stream of cold water, and by no means 








until you are familiar with its action, and 
exact condition of your patient. 

Don’t administer medicine on the ‘gun 
shot”’ plan. 

Don’t be continually dosing your horse; 
keep him well by proper care. ’ 

Don’t clip your horse and leave him 
unprotected while not in motion. 

Don’t leave the shoes on a horse longer 
than five or six weeks without resetting. 

Don’t allow the blacksmith to rasp the 
hoof wall and otherwise mutilate the hoof 
in shoeing. 

Don’t shoe with calks unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Don’t leave the grain bin where the 





ities bad ~The 20} rv 
seen ere RITE TODAY FUR FULL PARTICULAES 
THE ONE MINUTE CAMERA CO. 
342-5 S38 Clark ft. Chicaeo 














The . | 
Forkner Light Draft 
Hangs low and has Harrow 


great extension—you ‘ : 
work right up to trees without dis- 
turbin ughs or fruit. With it you 
can cultivate 20 to 30 acres a day 

Low-priced, but built 
for long, hard service. 













Company 
900 x. Nevada St., 
Marshalltown, Iowa 





: ic Combination Tool 
lifts or pulls 3 tons, is a wire stretcher and 
Splicer, post and stump puller, vise, clamp, 
wrench, cider etc. Patented automatic 
features make it work easier and t 


Automatic Jack Uo., Box 127 Bloomfield, Ind, 











Good News fer Your Horse 


The followmg letter was received from Wm. 
Powell, West Concor , N. H., un er cateof Sept. 15, 
1912: “I want tom ke so.ue inquiries and te | you 
some of my expe. iences wi.h your ABSORBINE as 
I became a user of the ra e about six or seven 
"ny ao and amonz a number of other rem-dies, I 

ave found none its equal. A’ ot six yeas ago, I 
bourht a mare that hal b.mped her knee and 
raised a bun -h as large a; my fi.s and with the use 
of ABSORBiNE I broug it her sound. I kept her 
@ Out a year and she was tek n with paray.is of 
the hind quarters. The neig bors said I woul! 
have to killher. She was so bud off that she could 
not stand and I tho ght my-elf that she would die, 
but with your treatme.it I brou~ht her out of it se fe 
and sound. I have used ALSORB.NE on mse f. 
One thing was a sprained an':'e wh.ch was abud one 
but. with the use of ABSORBINE was able to wa.k 
again in two davs. Last A_,sil I bought a young 
horse with a bunch on its knee whici. I reduced to 
nearly natural wich one bottle.of the linimen:.” 

U.e AS3SORBINE for Bog Spavin, Thoroughpin, 
Shoe Boil. Fistula, Di.temper, Curb, Lymphang:.: , 
ec. For sale by any druggist or sent direct from 
4 | —_—oe carriage prepaid upon receipt of 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F. 


11 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 




















FOUR FARM HELPERS. 





allow them to drink while they are in this 
condition. 

Don’t feed wheat or barley to horses 
when oats or corn are available. 

Don’t feed your horses when they are 
very tired, especially grain. 

Don’t administer medicine to the horse, 
or any other animal, through the nose, 
nature never intended that way. 

Don’t administer any drug to an animal 





urnish a 





arator for only $15.95. Skims one quart of milk 


large capacity machines. 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


95 AND UPWARD ¢ 


~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR: 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 
our investigating our wonderful offer to 


ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sep- 
aminute, warm orcold. Makes 
thick or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 
i The bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 











SENT ON TRIAL 


new, well made, easy run- 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of _E 


tcial will astonish you. 
m-ke you wish to exchange, do not 





Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an old separator of any 

fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent free 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream ‘ors issued by 
any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for our catalog 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1121, Bainbridge, N. 








Y. 





horse can get to it, should he become 
untied. 

Don’t allow the horse to stand in a 
draft. 

Don’t wait until the horses’ shoulders 
are sore before properly fitting collar. 

Don’t put chains behind the horses to 
keep them from backing out of the stall. 

Don’t allow the horse to drink too much 
water at one time. 

Don’t feed irregularly. i 

Don’t water horses at public watering 
troughs. 

Don’t try to doctor a glandered horse. 

Don’t fence your farms with barb wire 
if you can afford a better way. 

Don’t leave poisoned meat for the rats 
in the day time; Rover may get it. 

Don’t stand the horse on an inclined 
plank floor. 

Don’t wait until your animals are beyond 
help before calling a veterinarian.—C.L. 
Barnes, in Practical Farmer. 

Oo—-—- 
Dry Farming. 

“Dry Farming” is free from mystery of 
any kind! Any farmer on any soil and in 
any climate can increase his acreage pro- 
duction, crop quality and bank account, 
says Inland Farmer. 

“Dry Farming’’ methods can be utilized 
with profit upon every acre in every dis- 
trict of the world. The phrase does not 
mean the operation of farms where no 
moisture is obtainable, but does mean the 
utilization of such tillage methods as are, 
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from time to time, demonstrated to be 
most efficient in the reduction of evapora. 
tion and the production of a precticg} 
storage reservoir in the soil, the utiliza. 
ms of minimum or untimely Moisture, 
ete, 

_——_0--_= 


Salt as a Fertilizer. 


Almost any sort of material the‘ cop. 
tains soluble potash, phosphoric avid, op 
nitrates has more or less fertilizing valye 
but salt has not a trace of any of these 
Sodium and chlorine are all it has to offer 
Salt might possibly have some little effec; 
on the physical condition of the soil unde, 
some conditions, but even this would 
be too slight to warrant its use. 


—__0--—-——~— 
Cost of Living. 


J. Morehead said he could see no log. 
ical reason why the prices of necessities 
should not continue to increase just ag 
rapidly as they had done for the past 
decade. : 

‘Farmers are decreasing in numbers.” 
he said, “while our large citics are 
increasing in population by leaps and 
bounds. The law of supply and demand 
would forcé prices up., if there was noth. 
ing else to aid. The extravagant method 
of housekeeping and the fact that there 
is not, in the city homes, any preparation 
for providing for more than one meal at 
once, will furnish all the impetus needed 
to push things higher each year. ‘The 
only escape that I can see is to get back 
to the farm and to the method of living 
practiced by our fathers. 

“Show me the man that has meat ip 
his smoke-house, potatoes in his cellar, 
and apples and such delicacies stored in 
barrels, and I will show you a man who 
does not know the meaning of the term 
that is worrying so many of us and filling 
so many columns in the press. My own 
experience has convinced me of the truth 
of this. 

“The middleman is being made the 
‘goat’ of the situation. He is a necessary 
evil,standing as he does, between producer 
and consumer. He has to make a living 
and the margin of profit that he tacks on 
to the cost has very little effect on the 
net price.”’ 

————-0--—> 


“Vanity, Vanity, all is Vanity.” 

William Rockefeller, the aged mil- 
lionaire, perhaps the richest man in the 
world. stricken with palsy and with a 
throat difficulty that is liable to termin- 
ate fatally, presents a pitiful spectacle; 
one teaching how little wealth can do for 
mortal man. 

John D. Rockefeller’s estate is esti- 
mated at over $200,000,000. His recent 
dividend on oil stock was about $10,000,- 
000. Frank Rockefeller, brother of Will- 
iam, says that William owns more property 
than John D., his brother. If this is 
true, the stricken member of the Rocke- 
feller family who recently attempted to 
testify before the Pujo committee, may 
be the wealthiest man in the world. 

There are men who seek wealth in order 
to benefit mankind therewith, but men 
thus inspired do not become over wealthy, 
for they are continuously giving. I can- 
not help suspecting that most of the over 
wealthy men struggle ever for more 
wealth simply for power to beat the other 
fellow, just as two men running a race 
will struggle onward with hearts strained 
so that they can hardly breathe, risking 
life simply to defeat a competitor. Man 
love power and money gives power. It is 
natural and to a certain extent manly 
to desire power, providing the power 8 
to be expended for the welfare of others 
as well as the possessor. 

In the ‘Hoosier Schoolmaster” the 
provident wife tells her farmer husband 
while he is ‘‘gittin to git a plenty,” re 
ferring to a land purchase. This slogan, 
“While you are gittin git a plenty’’ seems 
to have taken possession of a large num- 
ber of American business men. Hovw- 
ever, during the last few years more 
money has been given for benevolent pul- 

oses by multi-millionaires than ever be- 
ore in the history of the world. 
—Charles A. Green. 


——_0—--—- 


Mr.Green: Dear Sir:—Thank you very 
much for the nice thermometer whitl 
came safe and sound last evening, we shall 
think a great deal of it the same as we 0 
of the Fruit Grower. I tell everybody 
about you and have gotten you lots 0 
friends. I wish you could see our little 
trees we brought from Rochester. They 
look good. If you ever get near Boston 
come out and sée our little farm.—-R. © 
Broomfield, Mass. 

—o————- 

Some say that farming is all hard work, 
but C. A. Green did not find it so. Bot 
he and his city wife weré never happle! 
than during the years spent of a {aml 
near Rochester, N. Y., which they 0 
verted into a Fruit Farm. C. A. Greet’ 
booklet, ‘“How I Made the Old Farm Pay; 
gives a full account of their experient 
Price postpaid twenty-five cents. 
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Some Dairy Hints. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Charles A. Duncan. 

Cows should be given all the pure water 
they can drink, not less than twice a day. 
it has a decided effect upon the milk pro- 

ection. ’ 
ithe wise dairyman will keep his best 
cows, and not let the buyer tempt him 
even with a good price. The better the 
cows the better the profits. | 44 

Hot water in the dairy is an essential 
that cannot be eliminated. Nothing else 
will so effectually cleanse and kill the 
disease germs, Use cold water first always. 

Boys often chase the cows, not realizing 
the great danger and even cruelty they 
cause. They should be taught gentleness 
toward all animals, and particularly 
toward horses and cattle. ; 

Some men are cruel enough to kick a 
cow in the udder, a most dangerous and 
painful proceeding. Such a man ought 
to be kicked into prison for a good long 
term of hard labor. 

Make plans this year to plant a good 
supply of pumpkins for they are greatly 
relished by the cows. Pumpkins do well 
when planted among the corn. ' 

The dairy should be flooded with sun- 
shine and fresh air. Both are safe-guards 
against poor products and diseases. Such 
a place is much more easily kept clean. 

There are not so many pure-bred bulls 
among'the farmers as there ought tobe for 
ideal results, Let there be more interest 
inimproving the herd. A good bull is the 
first consideration. 











Supper Time, 





The cows must be fed regularly in order 
for them to do their best work. We have 
found regular meals to be a necessity for 
our own welfare, and the same applies to 
animals, 

Good cows will do a vast amount of good 
towards increasing the efficiency of the 
fam, and poor ones will do equally as 
much towards keeping things at a stand- 
still, Scrub stock of any kind is poor 
management, 

It pays to buy a well made silo. A poor 
one is expensive at any price. Cement 
for this purpose is worthy of consideration, 
One cannot afford to make a mistake in 
silo-building. 

No dairyman should be satisfied with 
cows that produce much less than 300 
pounds of butter fat per year. Use the 
Babcock test and dispose of the poor 
stock, 

Select a breed and stick toit. Consider- 
able time is required to build up a good 
herd, and nothing is made by continual 
changing. In fact, much time and effort 
isreally lost. 

The dairyman who sells cream only 
should keep a good number of pigs to con- 
sume the skimmed milk. They will mean 
‘handsome profit at the end of the year. 


rs 
Safe Hints to Follow. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson. 


Have a telephone installed in your home. 

‘ome night you may want a doctor much 
quicker than the horse can travel to sum- 
mon him, 

Always count your change. The best 
time to correct an error is when it is made. 
All are liable to make mistakes. 

ave all agreements made in writing 
and witnediel Conversations are too, 
easily misunderstood to be reliable. 

Show an interest in the church by at- 
tending yourself. It means a whole lot 
to the ae and more for yourself. 

Take a receipt for all bills paid. It may 
‘ave a second payment of hard-earned 
dollars, This is business every time. 

tis very poor business policy to loan 
honey without security. Your friend may 

strictly honest, but he may drop dead. 

grouch stands a poor show of being 
Successful or even popular. Cheerfulness 
makes the wheels of life run smoothly. 
up-to-date and use a typewriter. 
They are so reasonable that most anyone 
tan afford one in his home. The children 
Would enjoy one, too. 
thoroughly honest all the time, 
Werywhere. In no other way can con- 





fidence be so effectively won and stead- 
fastly retained. 

. Make it a point to learn something new 
every day. Never be too busy to read 
good instructive literature, or listen to an 
educated person. 

_ Never let the children drift away from 
your confidence. They are the most 
valuable assets the world will ever hold. 

Always carry a note book and pencil in 
your pocket. You may most unexpectedly 
come across information too valuable to 
be trusted to memory. 

Keep up with the world’s progress, and 
don’t become a tail-ender: The news- 
papers and magazines will give you what 
you want, and a good supply should be 
kept on hand. 

cure insurance policies on your life 
and property. No one is‘ever sure of 
either, and a few dollars are a great relief 
in case of accident or death. Your family 
really needs this protection. 

In a broad sense debt is to be avoided, 
but if a purchase on credit this week means 
a dollar saved next then go ahead. Never 
contract a debt unless you know where 
the money is coming from with which to 
make payment. 

——————0--- 
About Bees. 


Bees are good for clover and clover is 
good for bees. 

One beekeeper in the west took 138 
pounds of comb honey from one colony 
last season—a pretty big yield. 

Honey is not only a healthful but a 
“tasty” food. 

Robbing late in the fall is a dangerous 
practice—that is, wholesale robbing. 

When you find a weak or queenless 
colony put it on top of a strong colony 
and it will be taken care of. 

What is a more fascinating pursuit 
than beekeeping? 

Inbreeding of bees is as impractical as 
in-breeding of animals, but the difficulty 
is in controlling the drones. 

Switzerland is first and Belgium second 
in the interest taken in the raising of bees. 

It is best to have a hot knife to cut 
cold, thick, honeycomb. 

Plan to keep a few bees next year and 
see how much you learn in attending to 
them..- 

It is advisable to move bees in the 
spring. It is best to move them once in 
awhile, as bees get tired of their homes, 
the same as people, and desire a change of 
location. 

There is no honey to kill brood, a sick- 
ness of bees; if it dies it is either starved 
or is killed by heat or cold.—Clomans 
Rural World. 





(ye 


Gets Venom From Bees. 


The bees were in a pate bottle, buzzing 
fiercely. They rested on a very fine wire 
netting and below the netting was a trans- 
parent fluid. Every little while the che- 
mist stirred them up with a toothpick 
and their wrath redoubled. ‘I am ex- 
tracting their venom,”’ said the man. 
“T am making them sting, everything in 
sight. The venom drops down through 
the netting into the liquid, which is al- 
cohol, and I make medicine of it. These 
angry bees, in a word, are assisting me to 
make medicine. ‘Bees venom’ — ‘aphis,’ 
as it is called— is a very good remedy for 
gout, rheumatism, cancer and a dozen 
other ailments. 


_—)O-——_——_ 
Wolf River Apple. 


Now, before I make this article too 
long, i must tell you something more 
about this large apple on the rront cover 
—name, Wolf River, says Southern Rur- 
alist. I have only four trees that are now 
bearing fruit and 25 young trees will be 
bearing in about two years. The average 
yield of the four Wolf River trees this 
season was about 10 bushels per tree; the 
trees were over-bearing this year. 
have grown larger apples than those 
shipped the Editor but never had them 
any prettier in color. I have grown this 
apple, when the trees were younger, so 
enormous in size that they astonished 
all who saw them, having one that meas- 
ured 162-3 inches around and weighed 
32 ounces. These apples carried off the 
first prize at our county fair three years 
ago; also at the state fair at Raleigh. 
After being exhibited at Raleigh, they 
were placed in cold storage to await the 
fair at Spokane, Wash: The committee 
who looked after the. great apple exhibit 
from this state at the fair at Spokane, 
Wash., won a prize of $100.00, and I was 
one of the successful competitors in that 
prize, also. 

I was so busy this fall that I could not 
attend any of the fairs and did not exhibit 
any of my apples, but have been told by 
some parties who did attend that they 
saw none to equal my apples. 

Among the other varieties I grow in 
my orchard are: Gano, Hoover, Wine- 
sap, Loy, Stamen Winesap, Royal Black, 
Fall Pippin and Bell Flower. 

I hope that the little information that 
I have given concerning fruit growing 
may prove helpful to some of the many 
readers.—Canton, N. C 




















$65,000,000 


would be saved 
annually by the 
exclusive use of 





It is estimated that a million cow owners in the United 
States are still skimming their milk by some wasteful “gravity” 
method. 


At an average of four cows to the farm and an average 
cream loss of $10. per cow per year (it is more often from $15. to 
$25.) all of which could be saved with the use of a De Laval 
Cream Separator, this alone represents an annual cream loss of 
$40,000,000. 


Then there are, all told, perhaps a half million inferior 
and old and worn out machines in use whose owners could easily 
save $5. per cow per year by exchanging their “cream wasting” 
machines for De Lavals, and figuring on an average of six cows 
per farm, this represents another loss of $15,000,000 at least. 


Then to this tremendous cream waste through the use 
of inferior separators must be added the excessive cost for repairs 
on cheap and inferior machines and the cost of replacing machines 
which should last from ten to twenty years but which are ready 
for the scrap heap in two or three years. There must also be 
taken into consideration the loss in lower prices received for cream 
and butter due to inferior quality of cream produced by poor 
separators, all of which must easily equal at least $10,000,000 
more. 


This makes a grand total of $65,000,000 which would 
be saved to the cow owners in this country by the exclusive use 
of De Laval Cream Separators. 


At first sight these figures may seem startling but any 
experienced dairyman or creameryman will agree that the cream 
and other losses without a separator or with an inferior one will 
average a good deal higher than the above estimates and that 
these figures are really very conservative. 


Any cow owner who is selling cream or making butter 
and who is not using any cream separator or an inferior machine, 
is really paying for a Le Laval in his cream losses and at the 
same time depriving himself of the benefit of its use. 


De Laval Separators are not only superior to all others 
in skimming efficiency but are at the same time cheapest in pro- 
portion to actual capacity, while they are so much better made 
that they last from two to ten times longer. 


No cow owner can logically make the excuse that he 
cannot afford to buy a De Laval, because it will save its cost over 
“gravity” separation in six months and over any other separator 
in a year and is sold for either cash or on 
such liberal terms that it will actually pay 
for itself while it is being used. 







It will surely be to your advantage to 
join the million and a half satisfied users of De 
avals, A little investigation will prove to you 
that the truth of the matter is you really cannot 
d afford to a. cream or make 
butter WITHOUT the use of a 
De Laval Cream Separator. 





The nearest De Laval agent 
will be glad to demonstrate this 
to your own satisfaction or you 
may write to us direct. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy 
Hand Bcok, in which important dairy 
questions are ably discussed by the 
best authorities, is a book that every 
cow owner should have. Mailed free 
upon request if you mention this 
paper. ew 1913 De Laval catalog 
also mailed upon request. Write to 
nearest office. 


The De Laval 


Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Pruned Trees Bear More Fruit 


Tree trimming and pruning is now made 
easy. Double compound levers wich a 
roller bearing give such a powerful drawing 
cut to the Orchard King pruning knife that 
you can easily snip a live tree branch two 
inches thick. 


ORCHARD KING Pruning Knife 


Made with crucible steel forgings, oil tempered. 
Guaranteed forever against defects or poor workman- 
ship. Blade of finest quality; removable for sharpen- 
ing. 

Save and improve yourtrees. Apply to your dealer 
or send $3 for this knife—money back if not satisfied. 
Other kinds described in our literature. Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL TOOL CO. 
175 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











MORE FRUIT 

from your trees if you keep them free 
(3 from San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
& Fly, etc. byspraying wit 


: ' ~ — 
CAUSTIC 
| GOODS #25FISH'OIL 
7 
SOAP NOS 

Kills all tree pests without injury to trees, 
Fertilizes the soil and aids healthy growth 
Our valuable book on Tree and 


Plant Diseases. Write today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 





















There are numerous 
reasons WHY you 
should use this 
stretchcr. 

With it one man can 
pull more than three 
men with blocks and 
do it quieker. Its grip 
is sure and never be- 
comes fast. Stretches past the last post—saves time! Stretches 
woven, barb, flat, twisted or single strand wire. Its slack holding 
device takes up all slack without moving machine from the post. 


Werner & Stuart Mfg. Co. 
East 29th Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


Made from : 
wrought iron and 
cold rolled steel, 
weight 91-2 Ibs., 
lencth 2.1-2 ft. { 
Write for de- 
scriptive circular , 
and price. 
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When Billy and I Go Fishing. 
By Ralph Woodworth in Canadian Countryman. 


The blackbird calls from the willow tree, 

The bees are a-humming drowsily, 

And Bill squints his eye as he says to me, 
“‘Let’s you and I go fishing.” 


Then I look up at the blue in the sky 


And think of the meadows green near by, 
And say as I glance with anxious eye, 


“All right, we'll go a-fishing. 


And Bill, he acts like a circus clown 
As we turn our backs on the busy town 
And size up the beauty of Nature’s gown, 


On our way to the lake a-fishing 


But as like as not, the fish won’t bite, 
And Bill will say that “the wind ain’t right,” 
But. that won’t lessen _ his appetite, 

When we two go a-fishing. 


Ah! a day like this has a value rare 
And I can’t learn a lesson anywhere 
That to my mind will quite compare 
With a trip to the lake a-fishing. 
And whether it’s August or whether it’s June, 
The shadows of night come all too soon, 
But Nature has put us back in tune, 
For Billy and I’ve been fishing. 


eae 
| A Successful Fruit Grower Who is A 
Chinaman. 

| I have just returned from a vacation at 
| DeLand, Florida, where the weather dur- 
|ing the winter months is similar to that 
|of New York state in June. Forty-eight 
hours after leaving Rochester, where 
blizzards were of frequent occurrence, I 
was in the land of almost perpetual sun- 
shine, where the trees were 1n leaf and the 
oranges in blossom. 

Near DeLand, Florida, lives a China- 
man who is an orange grower. His name 
is Lue Gim Gong. Many years ago when 
Anson Burlingame was ambassador to 
China, he became interested in a Chinese 
lad. He induced this lad to accompany 

















UNCLE SAM IS BEST EMPLOYER; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places per- 
manent; promotions regular; vacations with 
poy; th ds of ies; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no layoffs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient. Special 
money k guarantee if you write today for 
booklet B-37. IT IS FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Delicious Apples; 
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Green's 


profits. Green’s 1913 Catalo 
valuable hints on pies an 
ears 


growing. 
Acopy of “Thirty wi 


Fruits and 


Flowers’’ also free on reque: 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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pedal: 
motor style saddles, bars and grips, 
aad other distinctive features) 
possessed by no other bicycle. 
No effort or expense been! 
y to make the **Ranger”’ 
the World’s Best Bicycle. 
Improved factory methods and 
greatly increased output for 
1913 enable us to make a mar- 
velous new price offer. Some- 
thing very special to the first 
purchasers of 1913 models in 
eachtown. Write us today. 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 
without a cent in advance, to 
any person, anywhere in the 












oe 

ithout acent expense to yoursel, 

before you think of buying any other v4 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL o.S:3 
Z on every 
“Ranger” bicycle. Not a cent cost to you if 
you do not wisk to keep it after riding it for 10 days and 
putting it to every test. Our “Ranger” bicycles are 
of such high quality, hand: and low price 
that we are willing to ship to you, prepaid, for your 
examination and trial, and leave itentirely to you whether 


you wish to keep it or not. . 

LOW FACTORY PRICES vor.-Scaniecnoipend 
perfected methods and 

machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory 

the best bicycle ever produced at a pricethat will bea reve- 

lationtoyou. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 











irect factory price and remarkable special offer. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in 
trade by onr Chicago retail stores will beclosed outat once, 
3 toS8each. Descriptive bargain list free. 
in every town and 


at $ 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED locality to ride and 


exhibit a sample 1913 ““Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
your spare time you can take many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable spectal proposition we 
will make you on the first 1913 models going to your town. 
rear wheels with © brake, inner <ubes, 
















golf club ' 
| Editor of Grcen’s Fruit Grower spent a few weeks 
| the past winter. 





— you receive our large complete catalog and learn our | 


Two bright negro boys standing in front of the 
ouse at DeLand, Fiorida, where th2 


These colored boys are an inter- 
esting s:udy in Florida. Like other boys they vary, 
some being inteliigent and industrious, others lazy 
and tending to idleness. 





him to America, where he was educated 
in our best schools. When Anson Burling- 
ame died, he bequeathed to this Chincse 
man an orange grove in Florida. Since 
that time the Chinaman has devoted him- 
self to the growing of oranges and pomelos 


: (grape fruit) and in originating new varic- 
+ties of these beautiful and interesting 


fruits. 

Northern people visiting Florida, take 
pleasure in visiting the Chinaman fruit 
grower, whom they find an inferesting 
and unique character. He has become 
converted to Christianity, but has differ- 
ent ideas of what Christianity means than 
most of our American people. When 


4| people are visiting this Chinaman, he 


ives them an abundance of the finest 
ruit, also specimens of varieties that 
cannot be secured elsewhere, and tells 
them of his experience in fruit growing 
and in producing varieties of oranges that 
remain on the trees a year or more in per- 
fect condition. 

No visiting parties are allowed to enter 
the place without being led to a group of 
trees which the Chinaman calls the 
sanctuary or place of prayer. When the 
visitors reach this sacred place, one of the 
number is invited to offer a prayer while 
the others stand with bowed and un- 
covered heads. Often in addition to the 
prayer a Christian song is sung by the 
visitors. ; 

This Chinaman believes that God con- 
trols all of the events connected with: his 
life. He says that while other orange 
groves have been injured by an insect 
called the white fly, his orange groves 
have been free from this pest up to a re- 
eent date. Now the white fly has attacked 
his orange trees, the Chinaman does not 
think it would be right for him to combat 
the white fly which is injuring his trees, 
since he believes that they are sent to his 
orchard by the Creator, and that he should 
submit to whatever happens to him. He 
says that he has been imposed upon by 








lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycielineat half usu ces. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only 
costs a postal to get everything. 





men who assume to be Christians. In this 
way he has lost many thousand dollars but 
e does not charge this to Christianity 


thing. Write it now. h 
EAD CYCLE C0., Dept. D-49 CHICAGO but to the wickedness of man. 





Flowering Shrubs. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood, Illinois. 


During the month of June the flowering 
shrubs are in their glory. There has been 
such a satisfactory increase in their plant- 
ing, during the past few years that nearly 
every farm home has an assortment of 
these shrubs, but the number and variety 
should be more largely increased in many 
localities. There appears to be an element 
of contagion in the planting of ornament- 
als in any community. The influence of 
one collection of well flowering shrubs in 
a neighborhood is quite sure to be fol- 
lowed by others in a very short time. 

I remember a very pleasant visit with 
a solicitor for the sale of nursery stock, 
who, by the way, was a very practical 
landscape gardener. He sketched the 
arrangements for planting the shrubs 
and roots sold, also made many valuable 
suggestions concerning the varieties that 
would make up the most desirable appear- 
ance on the lawn of the purchaser. He was 
worthy of a generous patronage, which, as 
far as I learned was coming to him. When 
the representative of a reliable nursery 
calls on you this summer, receive him as 
a friend and if his prices are reasonable, 
give him a generous order for trees, 
shrubs and plants. Thisis a splendid time 
of year to make selections for future 
orders. Whenever you see a flowering 
shrub that is specially attractive, learn 
the name and add it to your want list, 
which should be in writing and produced 
when the nursery solicitor calls. 

There are several members of the spirea 
family that are specially pretty during 
the early part of June. Their pure white 
blossoms almost hide the foliage of the 

shrubs. The snowball is quite as desirable 
for the lawn, but not as delicate in its 
appearance. The old-fashioned lilac, 
especially the white flowers are good 
enough for the king’s garden. The roses 
are included with the flowering shrubs. 
There are a host of these now on the mar- 
ket. Do not be too critical about named 
varieties, but ask the grower to send on 
our order a nice assortment of the even 
loomers that have been propogated on 
“even roots.”? These can be purchased 
from almost any greenhouse at a very low 
price after Decoration Day and gradua- 
tion exercises in the various schools and 
colleges. Roses are worthy of special 
attention from all lovers of flowers. Give 
them rich soil; plenty of water and winter 
protection when they will reward the 
planter with beautiful boquets during 
weeks or months each summer. 
: 0 eee 
Asparagus. 

A great many have made a failure of 
growing asparagus simply because they 
have grown it as a side line and have not 
given it proper attention, says Fruitman 
and Gardener. petals oad will grow well 
in most any soil except low damp ground, 
but the land must be under good cultiva- 
tion and free from weeds. Mark the rows 
off 44 feet apart, making the trenches in 
which the roots are sct a. plowing twice 
in the same furrow with a two-horse plow 
and then shoveling out the loose dirt, 
making a trench about 10 inches deep 
with a smooth flat surface. The plants are 
now placed in this trench at a distance of 
12 to 18 inches apart, spreading the roots 
out flat. Then cover with two or three 
inches of soil, allowing the shoots to come 
up through, and get a foot or so in height 
before the trench is filled up level full. 
Or, if you wish, while you are hoeing dur- 
ing the summer to keep the weeds down, 
you can fill in the trench a little at a time 
until it is full. After the first good freeze 
the tops will die down and should be cut 
off and burned, after which the bed should 
have a liberal covering of well rotted 
manure, or if you do not have that, in 
the spring you can apply some commercial 
fertilizer and harrow in well before growth 
starts. The following year keep religiously 
at your cultivating and hoeing, allowing 
no weeds to appear, and in the fall treat 
the same as the fall previous. The follow- 
ing year you can commence cutting, but 
you should not do so before, as cutting off 
the tender succulent roots tends to weaken 
the plant. After you commence cutting 
keep right at it every day until along into 
the summer, after which it must be allowed 
to grow up and mature. By following 
these directions any one can have a good 
asparagus bed, and when you get one well 
established it is a very lucrative part of 
your farm. : 

Don’t fail to plant asparagus in your 
garden. It is one of the most delicious 
products of the soil. Once planted, it will 
produce for a life time.—C. A. Green. 

ae 
Spraying Schedule for Apples. 

Dormant Spray.—As the leaf buds be- 
gin to show green: Lime-sulfur (32.° 
Beaume, ) diluted 1 to 8, for San Jose scale, 
oyster shell scale, and blister mite. Arsen- 
ate of lead, 4 pounds to 100 gallons, 
added at this time will help to control 
the bud moth. 

Summer Sprays.—A. As blossom buds 
begin to show. pink: eg 











Lime-sulfur (382. 
Beaume), diluted 1 to 40, for apple scab; 


add arsenate of lead, 2 pounds to 50 gal. 
lons, for bud moth and case-bearers, 

B. As the last of the petals are falling: 
Lime-sulfur (32.° Beaume), diluted 1 t 
40, for apple scab; add arsenate of lead, 9 
pounds to 50 gallons, for codling moth, 
This is the most important spray for the 
control of the codling moth. 

. Three weeks after petals fall: Lime. 
sulfur (32.° Beaume), diluted 1 to 40 for 
apple scab; add arsenate of lead, 2 pounds 
to 50 gallons, for codling moth. 

D. Last weekin July: Lime-sulfur (39° 
Beaume), diluted 1 to 40, for apple scab: 
add arsenate of lead, 2 ps to 50 gal: 
lons, for second brood of codling moth, 

To Destroy Aphids.—Aphids, may be 
killed by thorough spraying with dilute 
solutions of the tobacco extracts. As soon 
as the aphids appear and before they haye 
curled the leaves, spray thoroughly with 
“Black-leaf No. 40” at the rate of ? pint 
to 100 gallons of the dilute lime-sulfur ang 
arsenate of lead or 100 gallons of water, 
If water alone is used, add 4 or 5 pounds of 
soap in order to make the mixture spread 
and stick better. 

if the aphids appear early add the 
“Black-leaf No. 40” to sprays A and B, 
Under favorable weather conditions 
aphids increase with remarkable rapidity 
and additional applications may be re. 
quired in order to prevent them from 
clustering on the fruits and fruit stems, 

LIME-SULFUR. 

The concentrated lime-sulfur solution 
may be bought ready-made or may be 
prepared as follows: Lump lime, 40 Ibs,; 
sulfur, 80 lbs.; Water, 50 gallons. Make 
a paste of the sulfur with about 10 gallons 
of hot water. Add the lime. As the lime 
slakes add hot water as necessary to pre- 
vent cakeing. When the lime has slaked 
add canna water to make 50 gallons 
and boil one hour, stirring continuously, 
Store in air-tight hardwood barrels. 


Oo-----= 

Hornets.—C. A. Green :—I notice in the 
“‘Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm,’’ under 
date of July 25th, that the writer reports 
much trouble and annoyance from nests of 
yellow jackets and no method of getting 
rid of them was mentioned. Nests of these 
hot little devils have caused serious ru- 
aways at various times and while fire will 
destroy a nest above ground, it is not 
always advisable to use fire, and often- 
times the pests are located beneath the 
surface. Now if you will get a few cents 
worth of good insect powder of your 
druggist and place it on a long-handled 
shovel and approach the nest carefully, 
the powder can be dumped over the hole 
and in the surrounding grass without 
trouble. Now hit the nest, or ground over 
it, several good whacks with the shovel to 
stir up the inmates and then hike out of 
there. If the powder has been good, fresh 
powder of full strength (such as the drug- 
gist ought to keep) you will find no yellow 
jackets there to welcome you on you 
return, Same plan works fine on bumble 
bees, but I hate to kill them only when 
unavoidable.—C. C. A., Oreg. 


“EL FLO” Canning Outfits 


are producing satisfactory re 
sults in the Uni ed §8.ates 
Canada, Mexico and Chins. 

H me and Factury Comp ee 
Outfi.s from $3.50, to $400.00. 
Can; and all supplies in stock 
Catalog free. ‘ 


Home Canner Mfg. Go. 
Hickory, N. C., U. S, 4 


Baskets and Fruit Packages 


We manufacture berry, grape, cherry, and peact 
baskets as well as diam .nd market, bushel staves 
l.ttuce hampers and ce.ery baskets. Our goods att 
made to comply with the laws of the State of New 
York. Wrice for-catalogue and price list. 


Oxford Basket & Mfg. Go. 
Oxford, N. Y. 


Give It a Trial 


German Distemper Remedy for distemper, coughs 
elds and worms in horses and stock. | Price # 
cents a bottle at all druggists or we will send 
prepaid upon receipt of price. 


German Distemper Remedy 0 
Goshe, Indiana, 
Licec!!, strongest 
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Cireularfree. Pound 
foe. Monew hack ifitfails, Agents ilk 
W. H. Metzger Co., No 42 Quincy, 









S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Hatelist 







One Variety 

















































THOMAS HOSIERY Compan! 
3570 West St. Dayton, 
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Let’s Go a-Maying. 


Have we plucked the apple blossoms in the spring? €Xpenses. 


n the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby white, 
Just to touch them a delight— 
In the spring. 


Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the spring? water. The second and following springs 


In the spring? 
Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 
When the pink cascades are falling, 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird soft calling, 
In the spring. 


If you have not, then you know not, in the spring 
In the spring? 

Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring; 

No sweet sight can I remember 

Half so precious, half so tender, 

As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 


——_——_O--—-_—_ 
Growing Blackberries. 


Writen for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. 8. Underwood, Illinois. 


Some are of the opinion that black- 
berries can be grown successfully on any 
kind of soil, but I wish to state from my 
own experience that to produce black- 
berries of first quality the soil must be 
rich. In preparing the ground, I plow 
very deep and put it in the best possible 
condition. I lay the rows off six feet apart 
and set the plants two and one-half feet 
apart in the row. This allows sufficient 
room for cultivation, and afterward to 
pick the berries, 

In setting the plants I have one man go 
ahead and lay them in the row and another 
man follow with a hoe and draw the earth 
over the roots and firm it with his feet. 
Another man follows with a small turning 
plow, throwing earth on both sides of the 
plant row thus filling trench and leaving 
plenty of mellow earth to hold the moist- 
ure. As to the best varieties to plant will 
depend to a very great extent on the 
locality in which they are to be grown. 
Some varieties will answer for one section, 
while others will not. For this reason it 
is best to obtain the advice of some local 
nurseryman, and, if possible, plant home- 
grown varieties. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the fact that some have failed 
to be successful in growing blackberries 
simply because they tried to grow kinds 
that were not adapted to their soil and 
climate. I am growing three varieties, all 
of which are well adapted to my soil and 
locality. They are the Lawton, Jr., Erie 
and Early Harvest. The Lawton, Jr. is 
very hardy and bears heavily. ‘The Erie 
is an excellent variety and somewhat 
resembles a large black raspberry. The 
Early Harvest is the best early black- 
berry, is a good bearer, quite free from 








the same time practically pays for all the 
I use the hoe freely and plow 
with a two-horse cultivator. Late in the 
fall, before the ground becomes too wet, 
I throw earth well up to the plants to pre- 
vent heaving out during the winter, and 
also leave furrows to drain off surplus 


I work the space between the rows shallow 
until the fruit is well advanced, thus 
counteracting to a very great extent the 
effects of a dry season. Blackberries bear 
their fruit on summer shoots arising from 
winter buds on l-year-old wood. After 
a cane has borne one crop it dies, and is 
of no more use to the plant. Its place is 
taken by new canes which will bear the 
next year’s crop. 
The pruning of this fruit consists of four 
distinct operations. First, removing 
superfluous shoots from the base of the 
plant, so that there will not be too many 
canes in a hill. Second, summer nipping 
of the remaining shoots, to induce astocky 
growth and a strong development of lat- 
erals. Third, heading back these laterals 
the following spring. Fourth, cutting out 
the old canes after they have borne their 
crop of fruit. The proper number of 
shoots for a hill will vary somewhat with 
the variety, but in general will be from 
three to five. The shoots which are not 
to be left to produce canes should be 
removed as soon as they start, so that 
the strength of the plant may go to those 
that remain. When the shoots have 
reached a height of 18 to 24 inches they 
must be nipped back. This operation 
consists in simply pinching off or other- 
wise removing the growing point or tip 
of the shoot. It can be done with the 
thumb and finger or with a pair of sheep 
shears. It is especially important that 
the shoots be nipped when they reach the 
height above mentioned, instead of being 
cut back to that height after growing 
beyondit. Along cane with all the laterals 
near the top is likely to lop over nearly 
or quite to the ground when laden with 
fruit, unless it is given some artificial 
support. If the shoots are nipped at the 
proper time, that is, when they have 
reached a height of 18 to 24 inches, they 
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Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
on the roll. 


New York 


ee 


of roofing is in its 
waterproofing. Genasco Roofing 
is made of Nature’s everlasting waterproofer— 


It is rain-proof, sun-proof, wind-proof, heat-proof, 
cold-proof, acid-proof, and alkali-proof. 
means also that it is expense-proof. 

Look for the hemisphere trademark 
Mineral or smooth surface—several weights. 


leak Kleet is a patent fastener and waterproofer for roofing seams. 
Write us for Good Roof Guide Book and samples, free. 


The barber Asphalt Paving Company _ Philadelphia 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Name 


P.O. Address____ 


R. F. D. 


A Genuine Kangaroo Skin 


Pocket Purse 


This is a high grade purse with two separate com- 
partments; black kangaroo skin, leather lined through- 
out, with nickle mountings and clasps. 
pocket of any man or-woman, 

Send us fifty cents by return mail to pay your sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower for a whole year, 
and we will make you a present of this excellent 
Pocket Purse. 


Fit for the 
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will develop into strong, stocky cancs, 
well supplied with strong laterals, and, 
in the case of most varicties, capable of 
holding up the fruit without the aid of 
artificial support. As to tools, sheep 
shears can be used tb advantage in the 
summer nipping of the canes. 


of two-hand 
bush hook wi 
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|} Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. BI} 
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all kinds of berries and plums for the last finest quality. The fruit is hard and will 
25 years with good success and he says: 


t ‘‘Whoever has a pieceof rooddrysoiland 
Pruning a family of children or children available 
shears are almost indispensible in the cut- to pick the berries will fird a good profit 
ting back of the lateralsin spring. A pair through the summer months cultivating 
pee shears or a spring a raspberry patch and harvesting the 

1 be found to be the proper crop. I have been getting 15 cents a quart 














J. Payne’s Island Fruit Farm. I do not see how any person can look upon a scene such as that shown in the above photograph without being inspired 


with a desire to plant frui.s. 


Here in the foreground are marvelously vigorou3 rows of raspberries, blackberries 9nd currants. 


To the left is the orchard, but 


do not think for a moment that such plantations or orchards; as the above can be easily secured without experience. Considgr the wagonioads of berries which 
¢n be gathered from a little p'antation like that shown in the photograph. Consider also how many homes are provideJ with fresh fruit from this plantation 
and the ready money which these small fruits bring to the owner of tis plantation. 





rust and commands a good price in the 
Market, 


April and May are the best months in 


Which to plant blackberries, although 
they can be planted in October and 
November with fairly good success. One 


Must not be surprised if the plant does 
not begin to grow immediately after being 
fet out. We must have patience with all 
nds of plants and trees.and not expect 
em to start leaf growth soon after being 
anted. Sometimes growth does not 
gin on the blackberry for nearly amonth 
alter planting, and yet if the ground is 
kept well cultivated shoots will probably 
‘pring up from the roots and make a vigor- 
0us growth. . The first year after planting 
stow potatoes or some quick maturing 
torn between the rows of my blackberries 
Yhich does not injure the plants, and at 





tool for cutting out the old canes. The 


most troublesome discase that attacks 


blackberries is the rust, and it is very 
hard to get rid of. However, I dig out 


every plant,root and all,that becomes in- 
fested with rust,and have in this way held 


the disease in check to some extent. 
—— O-—-"— 


Raspberries for Profit on the Farm. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


John E. Taylor, Maine. 
With the amount of time and labor 


expended, there is no one thing in the 
fruit business that one can derive as much 
profit from as from the cultivation of 
raspberries. 
the bushes are hardy and both bush and 
fruit are easy to care for. A. A. Eastman 
of Penobscot County, Maine, has raised 


They sell well, bear well, 


for several years at my door and when I 
ship to Boston the price nearly doubles. 
I have gotten as high as 30 cents per quart 
but generally from 20 to 25 ents.” 
A good raspberry patch with good care 
will last many years, and it wants to be 
near the house on good, rich, dry soil. 
In setting out a patch make the rows 5 or 
6 feet apart and in the rows 4 feet apart. 
The first two years you can raise some 
other crop while the raspberries are grow- 
ing up. The first year potatoes can be 
grown among the raspberry plants with- 
out any danger, perhaps beans the second 
year. 
‘ There are many kinds of raspberries 
being cultivated for the markets, but the 
best for general use in my experience is 
the Cuthbert. It’s a large red berry and a 
rank grower, and a great cropper of the 


stand up and bear a long road to market 
all right. Raspberries for the Boston 
market must be picked and shipped in 
pints. When sent in large quart baskets 
they crush more or less. 

In picking raspberries I employ school 
children. Most all ean pick fairly well. 
They must be shown. Some will pick good 
bad and moldy ones, also broken ones. 
Put none in basket but good, whole, clean 
berries, nooverripe ones. Such poor fruit 
will bring you a poor price. See that 
pickers do the work right. If they will 
not, send them out. You will find your 
poorest help comes from poor, ignorant 
families. 

About 60 pints can be packed in a 32- 
quart berry crate. You must paper the 
end of the berry crate on the inside, this 
is to keep them from rolling out of the 
end. Do not paper the sides. Berries 
must have some air or the fruit will mold 
and spoil the sale. In shipping berries te 
@ commission house just drop them a card 
as to-what is being sent. Many times the 
fruit is sold before it gets there. They 
will sell it to the best advantage, in my 
experience. 

Berries must be picked when dry, wet 
picked berries will soon mold. Ship by 
express in the afternoon and the next 
morning they will be on the early market. 
Use clean packages. After the berry 
patch is well grown up the old bearing 
canes should be cut out in the fall and some 
of the new weak ones. This will give 
more room for the strong ones.. If bushes 
are allowed to grow too swampy you only 
get a few berries on top of the canes. 
Less cane and more berries is what is 
wanted. Just before the winter sets in, 
cut off the tips of the tender end; if the 
canes are 6 or 8 feet high cut them back 
so they will stand 3} or 4 feet high. When 
left standing the full bush is too heavy 
and will break through the ice storms of 
the winter. They need some plant food 
to produce a fine crop. 

——0O 
Strawberries for Maine. 

The Bubach has proved the most profit- 
able strawberry for Maine. The perfect 
flowering Corsican I use to fertilize 
blossoms of Bubach. Weevil and low 
temperature have cut the crop of perfect 
flowering strawberries 50 to 75 per cent. 
on my farm. The Cheaspeake is an ex- 
ception. Its blossoms seem to resist frost 
better than any other variety of perfect 
flowering cw 9 | I have tested, and 
they are many. I have not thoroughly 
tested its productive qualities yet. If 
I could find a perfect flowering strawberry 
that would yield as many quarts as the 
Bubach it would increase my profit at 
least 25 per cent.—Wm. H. Huff, Maine. 
0o--—- 


We’d all be rich if money were as hard 
to spend as it is to earn. 
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Preserving the June Fruits. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by M. Maude Wright, Ohio. 

Strawberries, cherries, rhubarb and cur- 
rants are all in season for preserving in 
June. Currants are really classed with the 
July fruits, but we find it best to use them, 
especially for jelly, before they get 
altogether ripe. Strawberries make fine 
‘ong Pao. but do not jelly well when used 

y themselves, but if one-third currant 
juice is added or even less fine jelly can 
e made with them, and the strawberry 
flavor will still be retained. 

When making strawberry preserves, 
jams or jellies use one pound of sugar to 
each pound of fruit. Delicious preserves 
that will retain their shape and color re- 
markably well is made after the foliowing 
manner. Pick over the strawberries care- 
fully, and place in a colander, and wash by 
dipping the colander in and out of a pan 
of water several times, or hold under the 
water faucet. Drain, and place on plat- 
ters, or in shallow dishes and cover with 
sugar, using as much sugar as fruit. Let 
stand over night. In the morning place 
the platters in the oven long enough to 
melt the sugar that may remain unmelted, 
then pour it off into a preserving kettle, 
and place over the fire. Boil up, then add 
the berries and let remain in the syrup just 
long enough to heat through; then lift 
with a strainer into jars or glasses. Add 
a little currant juice to the syrup in the 
kettle and boil until it jellies, then pour 
over the fruit in the jars andsealup. The 
currant juice can be omitted if liked, but 
will help it to jelly up. 

When canning strawberries be sure to 
have your cans and lids well sterilized. It 
is a good policy to use new rubbers and 
lids, for strawberries do not have the 
keeping qualities of many other fruits. 
The heat effects the color of strawberries, 
so they should not be cooked long. A 
good method of canning them is to let 
them stand in sugar over night, then pour 
off the syrup around them into a preserv- 
ing kettle, add a little water and bring to 
a boil, then add the berries, boil just long 
enough for the berries to get heated 





Everybody 
From Kid 
To Grandad 


Likes 


Post 
Toasties 


Thin, crisp bits of white 
Indian Corn, cooked to per- 
fection and toasted to a 
delicate brown without the 
touch of human hand. 

You get them in the sealed 
package 


Ready to Eat 
A dish of Post Toasties 
for breakfast and lunch, with 
thick cream or rich fruit juice, 
is a dish that epicures migh* 
chortle over. 


Nourishing, economical, 
delicious, “‘more-ish.” 











through, thencanup. Always fill the cans 

to overflowing, and seal tight. I have 
canned raw strawberries very successfully, 
and they are especially nice for shortcakes, 
and desserts. Mash the strawberries which 
should be ripe but firm—be sure that every 
berry is thoroughly mashed; then mix 
with sugar, using pound for pound. Pour 
into clean glass jars until full, pour over 
them a little melted paraffine, and seal up 
tight. Cherries and currants can be 
canned in the same manner. Strawberry 
sunshine is made by mashing the straw- 
berries, and use a pound of sugar for each 
pound of berries. Boil up sugar until a 
thick syrup then add the mashed berries, 
and boil until the required consistency, 
and fill into glasses. If this is made right 
the jam will be clear as sunshine, and of a 
delightful strawberry color. 

Sour red cherries, such as the Early 
Richmond, Morellos, and Montmorency 
make fine preserves, and are also nice 
canned after the following method. Stem 
and pit the cherries, then wash, and soak 
in just enough water to cover over night. 
In the morning, pour all this water off 
except just enough to cook the cherries in, 
add sugar, cook for several minutes, and 
fillinto jars, andsealup. Use about three 
pounds of sugar to each six pounds of cher- 
ries. Soaking the cherries over night will 
remove part of their tartness, and will 
cause them to retain their shape, and they 
will look like whole cherries in the can. 
In making preserves, use aS much sugar 
as fruit. Cherry preserves and sunshine 
can be made like strawberries. Cherry 
juice and strawberry juice combined, 
makes a nice flavored jelly. Spiced cher- 
ries are nice. Toeach five pounds of fruit 
add three pounds of granulated sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of stick cinnamon broken 
into bits, one tablespoonful of -~whole 
cloves, and one and one-half cupful of 
cider vinegar. Tie the spices into muslin 
bags, and put in the kettle with the sugar 
and vinegar. Bring to the boiling point, 
then add the fruit. Simmer very slowly 
for about thirty minutes, then fill into 
pint jars and seal up. 

Currants make fine jelly and jam. Pick 
out all poor fruit, wash, and drain, and 
heat with just enough water to start the 
juice flowing. As the fruit heats, mash 
the berries, and then pour into a jelly bag, 
hang up and allow the juice to drip into a 
bowl or kettle. Use _a pound of sugar to 
each pint of juice. Heat the sugar in the 
oven, and ail. It should be ready to pour 
into glasses in five or six minutes, but 
should be tested by taking a little out ina 
dish. Rhubarb juice does not jelly well 
by itself, but if a little currant juice is 
added it will jelly nicely. Rhubarb is also 
nice combined with orange or lemon juice. 

—_——o-——- 

Dirt and Disease. 


When we stop to consider the innumer- 
able ways by which dirt and dust and 
germs gain access to our food, we wonder 
that infectious disease is not far more 
prevalent than it is, says American Cul- 
tivator. Take the average bakery or 
restaurant for example, and we shall find 
that with few exceptions much of the food 
the bread, buns, cakes, pastries, pies, tarts 
and various other articles are exposed all 
day long to the filthy dust of the street 
which is entering at every open window 
and also every time the door opens. 
recent number of the ‘‘Medical Officer’’ 
contains a warning against the contamina- 
tion of food at the railway refreshment 
rooms and the platform wagons, and sug- 
gests the necessity for greater care being 
taken by way of cleanliness. “Bread and 
butter, cakes, fruit, are nearly all exposed 
to matter, much of which is of a disgust- 
ing character and a certain proposition 
distinctly dangerous. As the railway 
charges are slightly above those to be 
found elsewhere, we have a right to de- 
mand that special care should be taken to 
guard against these restaurant condi- 
tions.” 

—_——_— 

Strawberry Shortcake.—Sift two cup- 
fuls of pastry flour twice with four level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one level 
tablespoonful of sugar and one-half level 
teaspoonful of salt. Rub in one-quarter 
cupful of butter and a level tablespoonful 
more if the cake is liked very short. Mix 
with three-quarters cup of milk and bake 
in an oblong pan well buttered. Have the 
oven quick; split the cake while hot and 


A pleasant your surroundings, 


spread with butter and slightly crushed, 
sweetened strawberries. Turn over the 
top ha!f and spread with the prepared ber- 
ries, then with beaten cream and garnish 
with a few perfect berries. 

-_—0-—_"= 

Strawberry Ice Cream.—One quart of 
milk; one pint of cream; four eggs; two 
cups of sugar; two tablespoonfuls of corn 
flour. 

Make a custard by putting the milk on 
in a double boiler and bringing it to a boil, 
then pouring it very gradually over the 
yolks of the eggs and the sugar. Add a 
pinch of salt. Return the custard to 
the boiler and add the corn flour, dissolved 
in a little cold milk; boil until the con- 
sistency of thin cream. Remove from the 
fire and add the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs. When the custard is cold, just 
before putting it into the freezer, add the 
cream. When the cream is partially 
frozen, open the can and add a quart of 
strawberries, previously crushed with a 
fork and soaked in one cup of fine sugar. 
Continue the freezing as usual. 

“Sare 


Green Vegetables in Spring Diet. 

Under this heading we find the fresh 
green vegetables, spinach, cowslips, dande- 
lions, lettuce, romaine, and watercress. 
Spinach has especial properties that 
recommend it after the winter’s indulg- 
ence in heavy foods. It is so bulky that 
it sweeps through the alimentary tract, 
stimulating the secretion of the juices, 
scraping the walls and carrying all waste 
with it. 





_——_O0-_" 
Onions in Salad. 

An excellent salad is made by cutting 
onions, cucumbers and lettuce together, 
then dressing with a French dressing. 
Onions and tender radishes sliced and 
dressed with oil and vinegar are appetiz- 
ing. 

— —_0—--"— 
Home. 


‘“‘Wherever a true wife comes, the home 
is always round her. The stars only may 
be over her head; the glow-worm in the 
night-cold grass may be the only fire at 
her foot; but home is yet wherever she is; 
and for a noble woman it stretches far 
around her, better than ceiled with cedar, 
or painted with vermillion, shedding its 
quiet light far, for those who else were 
homeless.”’ 
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The Common Rhubarb. 

Welcome and wholesome is this most 
valuable article of food, coming after the 
heavy diet of winter when the acids are a 
stimulant to the appetite and an aid to 
digestion. 

Do not peel off the skin of the stalks 
when preparing for cooking as this is the 


best part of the rhubarb and the pink|f% 


stalks of this plant add to the attractive- 
ness of the sauce. 

The skin melts into jelly in the process 
of cooking and the richness of color and 
flavor are esteemed by many thrifty house- 
wives (who count the cost) a luxury. 

Prepare for cooking by simply washing 
the stalks and cutting them into half-inch 
or quarter-inch pieces. 

—_———_0O-"— 


Frosting Without Eggs. 

Take two cups of powdered or granu- 
lated sugar and one-half.cup of sweet milk, 
put in a basin, set on the stove and stir 
it constantly until it boils, then take out 
the spoon and let it boil just five minutes. 
Take it off the stove and set the basin in 
a pan of cold water, beat thoroughly until 
cool and white, then proceed as with any 
other frosting. This may be used in mak- 
ing chocolate, cocoanut, fig or any layer 
cake with as good results as frosting that 
is made with eggs. 

—_——_——_0-—>>———"——"> 


Don’t Be Too Contented. 

Don’t be too contented! However 
however 
placid your relations with your fellows, 
however self-satisfying your opinions— 
don’t let them put you tosleep! Wake up, 
brother Contentment far too often is just 
intellectual stagnation. Don’t be a slave 
to authority, a blind follower of precedent, 
clinging through all these pregnant, pro- 
gressive years, to the outlived methods 
and ideas of a long-dead past. Such con- 
tentment will bring you poverty instead 
of riches, contempt instead of honor, 
oblivion instead of success, 

Perhaps the germ of great achievement 
slumbers on in your heart, because you are 
—contented! Be unsatisfied—but cheer- 
fully and hopefully so! Let dissatisfac- 
tion be a spur to greater effort— and may 
it drive you till you are weary—till you 
have accomplished something worth living 
for. 
determine more, achieve more! Search 
ever for the truth. Let no opportunity 
escape that can help you onward and up- 
eed ; but “Grasp the skirt of happy 
chance, and breast the blows of circum- 
stance,’’—Dr. Abbott. 


See more, study more, learn more, | | 
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REBUILT REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS (No, 6) 
OR SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS (Ni) 


Prices $30 to $35. Send $5 down 
and we will send the machine. Great 
opportunity. Address 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Cc. 
(Incorporated) 
36 Exchange St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


What is Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best youcan afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth's 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.00. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














5 Beautiful Geraniums by Mail for 25 


Or 7 Beautiful Fuchias, 25c 6 Lovely Begonias, % 

6 Splendid Carnations, '25c 6 Choice Primroses, 

7 Best Chrysanthemums, 25c 8 Asst. Plants, 

7 Scarlet Sages, 25c¢ 8 Pkts. Flo. Veg. Seeds, 

7 Fancy Verbenias, 25c 12 Pansy Plants, 

7 Mixed Petunias, 25¢ 30 Early Cabbage Plants, 

7 Mixed Coleus, 25ce 20 Red Tomato Plants, 

Any five collections for $1.00 postpaid. Catalogue Free, 

Millions of Plants on hand for Gardeners and Truckers Planting, 


ALONZO J. BRYAN, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


PER 100 COLLECTING 

YouCanMake $ 7.00 ee sitscS 
mums Directory. All kinds of name 

wanted. Send lu for b.ank book and outfit. We want a milli 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and the hair 


beautifies tg 
Promotes_s luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youti:ful Color, 

Prevents a ey ¥ 

y 50 n Dru 








} 1c 
300 SATEST SONGS, &.MUS!<. 10¢ 
¢ “Ob, You Beautiful Dil,” »Ch.Mr. Dream Man,” “Knock 
Wood.” “Alexander's Ragtime Band.” “That Mvs 
«On Our Honeymoon,”*That College ” «Some 
ly Else is Getting it.”**Casey Jones."&c.,£0. Big Song 
& Music Album, 8!s0 the Big Hit Turkey Trot, cm 
= wito Words and Musie, 8! o Big Illustrated Premium List of N 
‘atehes, Ringsand other Jewelry we Give Away, Allsent id for only 106 
3 lote 2be. Address TEEL MUSIC HOUSE. HURLEYVILLE.N.Y. 














_ the circulation of this pub- 
lication. The figures of circulation 
contained in the Association’s re- 
port only ere guaran 


teed. 
Association of American Advertisers 


No, 2191 Whitehall Bldg. W. Y. City. 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 
FANDIEST 


ever inven 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy 
style in the correct 
“hang” of the skirt, 
It can be adjusted 
to any height # 
easily used by pro 
fessional or y 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt marke 
but the EZY- 
enables a woman to 
\ nt = a of 
mS right length and Pp) 
it up all ready, t 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, markt 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensivé 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than it 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
— nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime 
tis also an excellent chalk marker, 
DIRECTIONS — Set eon the floor so that the 
skirt will tall over the long wire, making it comé 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods undeh 
so that*the long wire will come inside the fold, 
shown in illustration Nd. 1 and pin the hem in place 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Ezy-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place; 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and agail 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wi 
saalionion using the wire as guide or rule, 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal o 
extension — and this splendid gauge — easily w' 
5%c—is yours without cost. Send subscription 20¥ 
before you forget it— only 50c — and while we 
| furnish the gauges. Address: 


| GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 















































Rochester, N. ¥: 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


6189—Ladies’ Shirtwaist With Seamless Yoke. 5 
sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
Tequires 2} yards 36 inch material, § yard 22 inch 
all-over and : 2 yards narrow edging. ce 10 cen -s. 

~Ludies One-Piece Apcon. Sizes 32,36,40 and 
44 inches bust. Sizes 36 requires 3 yards 36 in- 
ches wide. Price 10 cents. 

6201—Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. Age 8 
requires 2% yards 36 inch material and 3 yard 
of 27 inch contrasting material. Price 10 cents. 

2232—Boys’ Russian Suit. Cut in 6 sizes, 2 to 7 
years. Age 5 requires 3 yards 27 inch goods; 1 
yard 9 inch contras ing RA vy Price 10 cenvs. 

5732—Ladies’ Three-Piece Skirt. 5 sizes—22 to 30 
inches waist. Size 24 requires, with panel, 3} 
yards 36 inch goods; or without panel, 3} yards 
36 inch goods. Price 10 cents. 

58.3—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt, Closed at Fron: or 
Back. § sizes—22 to 30 inch waist measure. 
Size 24 measures 2} yards around lower edze and 
Tequires 2§ yards of 50 inch goods. Price 10 
ce 


ats. 
6186—Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. 
Age 16 years requires 4} yards 36 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 
{99—Girls’ Drees. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
ears. Age 8 requires 5 yards 24 inches wide; 
i pe contrasting goods 27 inches wide. Price 
cents, 
5487—Ladies’ Waist, With Applied Yoke. Cut in6 
Sizes—32 to 42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 2 
ards 36 inch material; 3 yard 18 inch allover. 
ice 10 cents. 
4325—Boys’ Dress. 2 sizes—2and4 years. For 
2 poo it requires 2} yards 27 inches wide. Price 
cents, 
6183—Cnildrens’ Rompers. 3 sizes, 2,4 and 6 years. 
1 iy 4 ene 2} yards 36 inch material. Price 
cents. 
2—Ladies’ Dress, With Three-Piece Skirt. 6 
Sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 35 needs 


5% yards 36 inch goods; § yard 22 inch allover. 

Price 10 cents. 

5872—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt. 5 sizes, 22 to 30 
inches waist. Size 24 measures 2} yards around 
lower edge and requires 2§ yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial. Price 10 cents. 

5787—Ladies’ Waist, Closed at Back. 6 sizes, 32 to 
42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 2§ yards 36 inch 
goods; £ gerd 18 inch allover. yard 24 inch 
satin, ice 10 cents. 

6036—Girls’ Dress. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
— 8 requires 2} yards 44 itich goods. Price 10 
cents. 


Order patterns by number and give size in 


inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
—_—_——_—O—— 


The Popular Woman. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lydia Minton Locke. 


Many have the mistaken idea that 
wealth is sure to mean popularity. The 
woman with plenty of dollars at her dis- 
posal never lacks for acquaintances, but 
in many instances the loss of her means 
would result in a sad scarcity of friends. 
So plenty of money alone might mean 
only a polite toleration. What then must 
a@ woman of common everyday life and 
habits possess to be really popular? What 
must be her qualifications to make a!l 
glad of her presence? What must she do 
that all will regret her departure? The 
requirements are not so very difficult and 
are within the ability of any woman. 

The woman who is a good cook stands 
in line for permanent popularity. Let 
her become really proficient, meaning 
by this being able to cook plain food and 
a few staple varieties of pastry well, and 
she is sure to be in demand for church 
feasts, grange suppers and picnics. Hired 
men and visitors will remember her house 
because of the good table. The health 
of the family depends largely upon the 
housewife and good cooking is one of the 
most important factors. It means one 
of the strongest ties for binding together 
the love po interests of the family cir- 
cle. Fortunately, any women can master 
the art by exercising care, determination 
and perseverance. 

The woman who would gain the respect 
and admiration of her friends must learn 
to speak well of people or very sensibly 
keep silent. She must also be very care- 
ful what she says, be it good or bad, for 
nobody can long tolerate a confirmed 
gossip. She is not popular even with her 
own set, as they mistrust each other. 

Nothing can be more contemptible 
than several women congregated for the 
purpose of exchanging opinions on some 
individual and yet how often it is done. 
Some person or more frequently several 

rsons are selected about whom they have 
earned or imagined some shadowy event, 
and then they proceed to mercilessly 
tear the character to pieces and trail 
them in the muck and mire. It shows 
very poor breeding and such women are 
directly responsible for a deal of trou- 
ble. The writer has in mind a woman 
who never gossiped nor encouraged it in 
her house. When others would begin 
berating somebody else she would cleverly 
change the subject. When someone — 
sisted in scathing remarks she would be 
sure to enumerate a few good points in 
noble defense. She never mixed in neigh- 
borhood quarrels, and thus she lived and 
died. At her funeral the minister spoke 
of her as ‘‘the best woman the world ever 
knew.”’ 

Some women seem particularly adapted 
to caring for the sick and they are bound 
to be popular. In many places, particu- 
larly rural localities, good nurses are 
hard to get. Trained nurses usually have 
to be imported from the nearest city at 
great expense. Of course it is not to be 
supposed that many women have time 
and opportunity for special training, but 
all can make headway that will be worth 
while. A faithful reading on the subject 
will give one a wonderful insight on “‘just 
what to do.’”’ Then a sympathetic gen- 
tleness and well-chosen words of hope 
and encouragement will win a warm corner 
in the heart of most any sufferer. 

The musical woman has so many smiles 
showered upon her and so many doors 
are always open for her that it seems a 
pity more women have not the talent 
and necessary training. But unfortu- 
nately, only a small per cent. can play 
or sing fairly well, and the rest cannot 

ossibly do either. It is their duty to 
bradtne good conversationalists. his 
may seem next to impossible to many, 
but an earnest effort will work wonders, 
Begin by selecting a few topics of common 
interest and read extensively about them. 
Form. a few reasonable opinions and be 
prepared to talk about them in a calm 
even voice. Remember that a good con- 
versationalist does not pour forth a great 
flood of words but rather a few well-chosen 
statements, and always shows a polite 
willingness to listen to others. Good lis- 
teners are really hard to find. 

It is possible for every woman to make 
herself charming and attractive, no matter 
how commonplace her environment. 
Beauty of face and form count so little 
that it is but a poor asset to those who 
possess it, but an agreeable disposition 
does count for a great deal. So every 
woman should cultivate it daily and get 





made and worn by a real gentlewoman 
will give a much better impression than 
the most expensive gown worn by a woman 
of snobbish manners. Proper rules of 
etiquette are possible and necessary to 
everyone, and will win a good degree of 
respect where all else will fail. Always 
showing a loving toleration for children 
and proper respect for the aged will win 
popularity of the right sort.—Lydia Min- 
ton Locke. 
—_—_——O--— 


A Woman’s Strawberry Patch. 

Stirring the soil is healthy work as it en- 
ables you to breathe an additional supply 
of oxygen that-comes from the soil when 
you stir it, and it is just simply lovely to 
work with these beautiful plants, knowing 
that they will load themselves down with 
such luscious fruit for you in May and 
June, says Southern Ruralist. A part of 
the chorus of an old song we sing some- 
times is this: ‘‘Oh, the toils of the road 
will seem nothing when we get to the end 
of the way.’’ So we work and toil with 
these plants, and when we get to harvest 
time and begin to gather, sell, can, feast 
and enjoy them, then we almost forget 
the hoeing and toiling. 

Young plants and more of them is the 
idea. We mulch with leaves and hay the 
lanes or spaces between the rows. That 
tends to keep weeds and grass down, and 
to keep from tramping’and getting these 
lanes hard; also keeps berries cleaner. 

After the crop is off, we clip the foliage 
all off clean with a sharp knife or scissors 
down to top of crowns. This seems to put 
new life into them, especially after strew- 
ing nitrate of soda all around them, then 
dig in soda and pulverize well the soil 
around them. Now they will put on new 
foliage and build on top of the old a new 
root system and new crowns. 

My husband fertilizes these plants in 
late fall or very early spring with a high- 
grade (about 8-4-10), fertilizer, high in 

otash, as that ripens and reddens the 
ruit. He buys the ingredients and mixes 
it himself, as he needs small quantities 
sometimes with different analysis. 

Now comes the interesting part of the 
work. I Take quite a part in helping to 
gather the different kinds of fruit. We 
pick half of the strawberry patch every 


morning, which gives them more time to 
ripen for the local trade, and don’t have 
so much ground to go over. If we were 
shipping them, we would pick every morn- 
ing over all, so the berries wouldn’t be so 
ripe. We take the quart crates to the 
patch and pick in them, do not empty and 
grade them, as that bruises them, and then 
our customers can’t say we put the large 
berriesontop. My husband has two large 
market baskets that he uses to take the 
berries around to customers, and sells some 
to near neighbors, which lightens his load. 

I must say that we make a living from 
this garden, and a delicious one at that, 
for we have fruit to eat the year round. 
I put in Mason’s jars peaches, pears, figs, 
cherries, and the different kinds of berries, 
and there is nothing healthier than fruit. 

Our place is called Berry Hill. A great 
many people visit our garden. They hear 
about it and have a curiosity to see it. We 
have a bank account and never have to 
buy anything.on credit. 

Now, Brother Farmer, or Sister Farmer 
—as there are a good many poor widows 
with a little farm, toiling to make a living 
—be encouraged ; lift up your heads; shake 
row toa old, lazy way of doing things, and 
find a better and more profitable way. 
Try a small strawberry patch (not too 
much at first), also other fruit; don’t try 
to have too many irons in the fire or to do 
toomuchatonce. My husband is72 years 
old, and feeble at that, and it does seem 
that if we can make a living on a small 
garden, that you could on a farm, 

———_0O--— 


Photographs on Apples. 


Awards have been made in one of the 
most unique contests of the —_ show, 
those in —— photography. This is a 
purely novel process and has no commer- 
cial importance, but each year sees a 
number of entries of merit. The process 
is a lengthy one and is achieved by attach- 
ing kodak films to the ripening fruit while 
it is on the trees, the exposure printing 
the picture on the apple after several 
weeks. For the best photograph on ap- 
ples, Frank Howkins of North Yakima 
was awarded first prize and Mrs. F. F. 
Dodge of Kiesling, Wash., was second.— 
Spokane Despatch. 
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famous Kalamazoo stoves—buy of th 
extra profits of jobber and dealer. 





manuf: 
You'll save 


from $5 to $40.7 


Payments at your convenience. We ship the day your order comes and 1% 


we pay the freight—right to your station. 


30 Days Free Trial 
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Nour “Ask for caialog No, 346, We also make 
furnaces and gas stoves—specia! 


360 Days Approval Test, 


catafogs free. 
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ccs: Direct to You 


Stove 
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A Beautiful Nut Pick Set 


Lee is both wy he an de. 
gant premium. e set consists 0} 
a poh tomes and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in @ 
neat and durable case. Both thenut 
cracker and the nut picks are 
of the very best steel, are beautifully 
designed and heavily plated. They 
will be a realdelight to youand your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are madein a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design corr nd- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
strong service. Aset should be 
in every home. Of course you want 


one. 
How to get oneof these Reauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35 cents each 
r year and we will ay the 
Nut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


WV) « 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





Corrugated Paper 


at Inast investigate. 
cut to order in any size. Write us. 


THE HINDE & 


EPT. 





the smiling habit.. Plain clothing well 





Standard discs 1644 inch diameter. 


DAUCH PAPER CO. 


No. 3 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


CUSHIONS 


For Packing Apples 


Keep the fruit unbruised so that apples are delivered as round and solid as 
the day they were packed. Their use is an evidence of careful packing which 
commends your fruit to the trade and their cost is so low that every packer should 


Discs and sheets 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement 1s 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


$5 DAY GATHERING FERNS, flowers, roots 
and herbs. Botanical Bureau, 2, New Haven, Ct. 


~ DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL and put out 
evartiings Write P. Breeden, Box 938F, Norfolk, 
a. 














DETECTIVES WANTED: Young men wanted 
to operate in own locality, secret service work, ex- 
perience unnecessary, enclose stamp for particulars. 
Universal Detective Agency, 304 Colcord Bld’g., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WANTED—A competent orchardist to look after 
land planted to young trees. iso can use a Man 
in packing house and farm work, who has executive 
abilicy and who has; had experience in nursery work. 
Must have first class credentials. Address, J. G. 
Harrison & Sons, Nurserymen, Berlin, Md. 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN TO MEN 
AND WOMEN. $90.00 nonth. Annual vacations. 
Short hours. No ‘ay offs’. Parcels Post mcans 
thousands of postal appointmen.s. ‘‘Pull’’ unneces- 
sary. Farmerseligibie Write immediately for free 
list of positions open. Franklin Institute, Dep’t 
N 155 Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—$173 IN TWO WEEKS, made by Mr. 
Wiliams, Ilinois, sei.ing the Automatic Jack, Com- 
bination 12 tools in one. Used by auto owners, 
teamsters, liveries, factories, mils, miners, farmers, 
etc. Easy sales, big profit. Eaclusive county rights 
if you write quick. Automatic Jack Company, 
Bo« O, Bloomfie.d, Indiana. 

















MALE HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS wanted. $90.00 
mon.h. May examinations everywhere. Samrp!e 
—- free. Franklin Institute, Dep’t N155 

chester, N. Y. 


TRIE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300, 
000 protected po.ivions in U. 8. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. 
for you, sure and gene.ous pay, lifetime employment. 
Just ask for bookict S-11.6. Noobligation. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured rig..t man to act as our represen- 
tative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, amLition and willingness to 
learn a Inc-ative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
All or spare time only, This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get into a Lig 
paying business without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
National Co-Operative Realty Company, L-638, 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


DUROCS NICE SPRING PIGS $15 a pair, pedi- 
greed. 8. O. Wicks, DeGiaff, O. 


Sweet po‘atocs, cabbage, other vegetable plants. 
- to 1000. Circular free. W.P. Drake, Dover, 





























FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FARM LANDS 
$4.00 per acre, terms: improved farm, mile from 
Ry. Everton Land Co., Everton, Ark. 


Choice List. Profi‘able Garden, Fruit, Po'ato 
— A. W. Dresser, Burlington County, New 
ersey. 











Six acres rdjoining State Colleg> Campus. Send 
stamp for particulars. Dr. Clay, Tularosa, New 
exico, 





E:GHTY ACRES, choice fruit location. Bengie 
Co., Michigan. Cheap. If you want a bargain 
write me. Murray Ack.in, Dariing, Miss. 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 











COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruit—everybody knows that. Investigate the 
Cooper Brine System, using ice and salt for cooling. 
Su rior results over common storage and also over 
refrigerating machine; reasonable first cost; absolute 
safety against breakdown. ison Cooper Co., 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 











POULTRY 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, Eggs and Birds in 
season, C. A. Kayner, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Position wanted by a man of large experience who 
desires to take charge of an extensive pwultry plant. 
Address with particulars, A. L. Fawcett, New 
Albany, Pa, 


_ HATCHED—95,000 CHICKS in 1912 of 17 vari- 

ties. Chicks and eggs for sale. Tenth season. 
Catalogue free. Old Honest Hatchery, Dept. G, 
New Washington, O. 


EGGS—$1.00 per 15; $2.00 per 40. Thoroughbred 
Brahmas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, Ham- 
burgs; 13 other varieties. Catalogue 30th year. 
8. K. Mohr, Box E, Coopersburg, Penn. 

















MISCELLANEOUS oa 


Dahlias—20 varieties $1.00. Large bulbs $1.25, 
prepaid. Howard Thayer, Amherst, Mass. 





There is a big chance here , 


HENRY’S ELECTRIC GERMAN LINIMENT. 
Guaran.eed unuer Foou and Drug Act, J ne v0, 1206. 
Something entirely new in the linimentline, contains 
neither alcohol nor dope. Will not blisier the skin, 
but will draw very quicklyany internalinflammation 
to surface of the skin. mpocely recommend >d for 
Rheumatism, Pneumonia, Sore throat and Colds in 
throat or chest. Price $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 per 
bottle postpaid, or write us for particulars. Henry 
& Ream, 1103 Frances Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 








Arbutus. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E, V. Benedict, 
Traverse City, Mich. 
Of all the flowers ’neath our feet 
In woodland ways 'tis first to greet 
The springtime with its fragrance sweet. 
‘butus. 


In forest, field and lover’s lane 
’Mid sunshine, shadow, wind or rain 
We oft’ may seek thee! ne’er in vain. 
butus, 
The brightest gem of gladsome spring, 
Such tiny plumes from nature’s wing 
Would grace the palace of a King! 
Arbutus, 
aansmnaiyoaiealinmns 


Should Women know More About 
Business? 


By C. A. Green. 


We are often told that women should 
learn how to manage business affairs, but 
this would seem to be almost impossible 
unless a woman has considerable business 
to attend to. 

A lady friend who has but little business 
to conduct desired to close up a land con- 
tract. This contract called upon her for a 
deed of the house and lot and called upon 
the party who was to receive the deed a 
mortgage in part payment. I told the 
lady that she would have to make a plain 
statement of the facts to her lawyer be- 
fore he could make out the necessary 
papers, and close up the deal. I did not 


time,'as is the case with most women? 

I deplore the fact that there are so many 
women who are not familiar with business 
and who on the death of their husbands are 
almost helpless, not knowing which way 
to turn, nor what to do, nor whose advice 
to accept, thus often causing the wreck 
of the family estate which has been placed 
in the wife’s hands on the death of her 
husband. 





O-—-— 
Prospects for The Fruit Crop. 


The past winter has been mild as a rule 
throughout the country, though there 
have been some exceptions. It is thought 
that most of our hardy fruits have passed 
through the winter safely. The peach 
buds appear to be uninjured and peaches 
are the most sensitive of any of our north- 
ern fruits to injury during winter. The 
condition of the fruits in Canada seems to 
be as favorable as that of the middle 
eastern states. 

We receive reports from Arkansas that 
the fruit crop has not been seriously in- 
jured though they have had severe storms. 

In Mississippi small fruits are reported 
to promise only 80 per cent. of an average 
crop owing to serious storms. 

Reports from Oklahoma are that there 
has been no damage to the fruit crop with 
the exception of peaches, which promise 
only 75 per cent. of an average crop. 

In Tennessee, no damage seems to have 
occurred from severe storms prevailing 
there. In some parts of Tennessee, the 
small fruit crop has been damaged 50 per 
cent. 

In some parts of Alabama, peaches have 
been damaged from 25 to 50 per cent., and 
small fruits promise but a small crop. 








An Overladen Mule—from Packard Co. Sketch. 





find it easy to explain to this lady the 
important features and the necessity of a 
full* and specific statement of the facts 
which were necessary in order to enable 
the lawyer to close up the deal. But finally 
I succeeded in making out the following 
memorandum of what seemed to me to be 
the necessary facts to be presented to the 
lawyer to enable him to understand what 
was needed to be done as follows: 

I, Susan Brown (formerly Susan Smith), 
desire as per contract to deed to John J. 
Bell and his wife Mable Bell of this city, 
my house and lot on Park Avenue, see 
contract for description. 

The purchase price of this property was 
$6,500.00 on which $1,950.00 has been 
paid; there is to pay $50.00 September 
first; $4,500.00 will then be due on the 
contract. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell on my delivery of 
deed will give me a mortgage on. which 
nothing is payable for three years except 
ioterest at 6 per cent. After the expira- 
tion of three years, they are to make pay- 
ment as per specifications in land contract 
which is $50.00 per month with interest at 
6 per cent. for certain months, and $100.00 
with interest for certain other months 
until the entire mortgage is paid. 

My conclusion after this experience is 
that where a woman or indeed a man has 
only a few business transactions during 
a life time, it cannot be expected that 
such individuals can have a clear idea of 
general business affairs. 

Consider for a moment my own business 
experience, which has been carried on 
actively through a period of over fifty 
years. First I had experience as a boy on 
the farm in growing, buying, and selling 
farm products. Later, I had fifteen years 
experience behind a bank counter in 
various ways, for a time being the clerk, 
then the teller, then cashier, then having 
entire management of the bank. Later 
I had continuous experience with business 
deals of various kinds, up to the present 
hour. I have had therefore fifty years of 
consecutive business dealings and should 
be somewhat familiar with business law 
and precedure. 

_Now I would like to ask, how is it pos- 
sible to familiarize a woman with general 
business methods where she has only a 
few transactions during her entire life 


In Texas, peaches have been injured 
25 per cent. by cold weather. 

In Missouri the apple crop promises 
well. Peaches have been damaged 10 per 
cent. 

_ O- 
Drainage. 


Much land, rich in humus and nitrogen, 
is so wet that it cannot be used at all for 
crops and a great deal more is just wet 
enough to partially spoil or decrease crops 
raised on it. 

There is very little land naturally so 
dry as not to be susceptible of improve- 
ment by artificial drainage, for land is 
never in a perfect condition in that re- 
spect, unless all the rain that falls on it 
can soak down to the minimum depth re- 
quired for the healthy development of the 
roots of cultivated crops, and then find 
vent, either through a naturally porus 
soil, or by artificial channels. 

“In 1891, I took advantage, says Mr. 
F. E. Dawley, of a dry summer-and made 
holes about two rods apart each way in a 
bog, going down through the marl into 
a stratum of limestone, shattering the 
stone with dynamite and so draining the 
field perfectly. We grubbed out the willow 
and alder that fall and plowed it the next 
spring. That year, we got avery poor 
crop of oats. The next fall, I limed it and 
the next season grew an immense crop of 
corn, Since then it has usually grown 
good crops each year. I have never seen 
water standing on it since I drained it, 
except in winter, when the ground was 
frozen. The land was of little or no value 
before I drained it, but about fourteen 
years after I drained it, I sold it for $117 
per acre. If I remember rightly, some 
forty holes were made and a stick of 
dynamite used in each hole.”’ 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of 
valuable farm land in the United States 
which could be drained in the manner 
described by Mr. Dawley, and the ex- 
pense of doing the work, would be much 
less than the cost of installing tile drains. 
o-" 

He Knew 


“Tommy,” the schoolma’am asked, 
‘‘why are you scratching your head?’ 

‘’Cause nobody else knows just where 
it itches.” 








Frost Resistance of Strawberry Blos. 
soms. 

I received my first idea of raising stray. 
berries from Green’s Fruit Grower and ip 
my twenty years’ experience I have learned 
considerable about the frost resistance of 
strawberry blossoms. I have found that 
the heavier the foliage the greater the 
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resistance to frost, therefore I always “Pruc 
plant in a wide matted row. In the sprin knowled 
of 1909 I also had some plants in hills, an a 
as there was a heavy frost in early June %— 
when the stawberries were in full blossom, 

I had a good opportunity to test the two Dear § 
methods of planting. On the plants in hills beat thi 
the fruit stems were thrown outward and leased 1 
the blossoms exposed and nearly every P From : 
blossom was ruined. The few strawberries ff ; rooster 
that did form were worthless nubbins, [§ j; the 


On the same plot were the same varictieg 


planted in matted rows. Although half HB, a 





of the blossoms were destroyed there was [M wmber fi 
an immense crop of fine large berries, J have eve 
In 1912 we had three heavy frosts in Jung June, 191 
at the time when the plants were in heavi- : 
est bloom, yet on these matted rows, Green’: 
three feet wide with foliage standing we for a 
twelve inches high there were quantities JM jammer 
of immense berries. I sold $224 worth from lantain 
three-eights of an acre and besides this cand we 
our family of six consumed all we possibly §§ 5+ other 
could.—Wm. H. Huff, Maine. or other 

i . advantag 

What the Farm Owes to Asphalt. with a bi 

When you stop to consider the wonder. bit will ¢ 
ful economies effected on the farm in My plant. 
different ways by the use of natural jp inch wide 
asphalt in various forms it may well cause fj P0ll like | 
you to run back in your thought, trying 9° foot | 
to trace the origin of this important yet #Bpull the p 
seeming mysterious substance which hag jm the other 
made itself really indispensable to the : 
modern aggresive farmer. Green’s 

Natural asphalt is found in various de- JM the sever: 
posits in different parts of the world, ping chic 
‘Those in Egypt having been uscd by the (B's to try 
Ancients in nearly the form they found it, Take a 
to waterproof walls and as an embaln ing of Fluff f 
substance to preserve the bodies of their of 9 whit 
dead, which has kept the mummies of [gd place 
Egypt to the present day. edge of 1] 

The Dead Sea, as well as the waters of [§ Willdo.. 
Cuba have yielded natural asphalt, and The ide 
various deposits have becn found in veing J slight on 
in this and other countries, but the most Jd the | 
remarkable deposit ‘because of its com- jo)” to s 
bined uniformity, largeness of area, and See the pc 
apparently inexhaustible supply, is the §. Y. 
Lake of Trinidad. 

From this source is secured most of the Mr. Chi 
natural asphalt used for modern commer- §! €nj oy t] 
cial purposes. Green’s ¥ 

‘rhe mutiplication of uses, to which it JJ the horti 
has been found that natural asphalt is believe y 
particularly adapted, have extended most —% farm’’ pr 
hclpfully to the farm. ble readin 

In the form of prepared roofing it makes § Yoman up 
a covering of positive and lasting water- JJ°W2 gooc 
proof qualities, and has the added ad- "ght whe 
vantage of being in such form that any f we ca 
handy man about the farm can apply it main on 
to any of the buildings. tractive t 

Then the asphalt prepared in the form help to si 
of cement is invaluable for rendering MB*tvice. ¢ 
damp-proof the walls of cellars, dairy- ‘he social 
houses, concrete floors or any simi pronounce 
surface. young peo 

Again we find that asphalt paint does Myear. The 


is all very 
movement 
worthy of 


invaluable work in protecting all kinds 
of iron and steel-work such as fences 
girders and the like, from rust and all 
corroding influences. 

d in yet another form, as a wood- 
preserver, natural asphalt effects almost 
incalculable Savings. 

Fence-posts dipped and impregnated 
with it can be made to last indefinitely. 
The sarre can be said of planks or lumber 
of any kind which are likely to be used in 
damp places. In fact natural asphalt has 
come to be relied upon for thorough 
waterproofing anywhere—above ground 
or below. 

Natural asphalt is one of the most po 
tent agents the farmer of today can em- 
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publication 
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aquietus o 
regardless 
On the it 
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article, a 
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ploy to help him reduce the upkeep ex am a | 
pense of the farm, and should be wel- Mearth—the 
comed and used by the intelligent farme? Bexcepteq— 
for every possible purpose that it can b¢ Mithan Mas; 
put to, because of its unmistakable value Mohave becor 
——_0—_— Say much f 
Trimming Raspberries and Black- [§ *pples tl 
berries. The middle 
Mr. C. A. Green:—I have several rasp- ig 
berry and blackberry bushes that are very anywh 
thick, covering the ground all around the Ha. 4), cre, 
plants. Some of the canes are seven feet #1. . on 
long. Shall I cut the tops off and cut of from pin d 
the young growth around the hills? 7 are Ane ! 
are 80 thick, I cannot cultivate them. 1M...) an 
am a beginner in the fruit business.—A. 7. Mj, °° Pig 
Hammill, Ill. pt ers 
? hte 
: Oo 

Reply: Cut out the old canes as soot i, tony 





as possible. In order to keep your beds 
from over-running’the new sucker plants 





When most « 

















eCity anc 

ought to be cut out every season. See what 
erate tat Me in a lett 

Be happy today, it may be too late # “No. 1 a) 






morrow. 





_—_O----—- 

To be happy you must work. The most 
miserable people in this world are thos 
who do not work and who live without 
aims or ambitions. 
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Letters From the People. 
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“Prudent questioning is the half of 1 


knowledge.—Proverb. 





——_— 
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Big Egg Record. 

Dear Sir:—Can any of your subscribers 
beat this egg record, if so, I would be 
pleased to hear from them? 

From a pen of 30 fowls, 29 pullets and 
jrooster, pure bred S. C. R. I. Reds, 
for the month of December, 1912, 260 
eggs; January, 1913, 450 eggs; February 
1913, 569 eggs. Total, 1,279 from Dec- 
ember first. It beats any egg record I 
have ever known from pullets hatched in 
June, 1912.—P. R. Lawson, N. Y. 





Oo 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I propose a new 
use for an old tool. ‘It is a pavers brick 
hammer to be used for cutting dock 
plantain, dandelions and such deep 
rooted weeds out of the strawberry rows, 
or other places where a two handed hoe 
or other similar tool cannot be used to 
advantage. You can strike a hard blow 
with a brick hammer and its long sharp 
bit will cut deep without injuigng a close 
by plant. The bit is narrow, about one 
inch wide and six or seven inches long, the 
poll like a hammer and the handle about 
one foot long. You have one hand free to 
pull the plant aside, while you strike with 
the other.—G. W. Starrett, Ohio. 





—_ 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have noticed 
the several articles in your paper on trap- 
ping chicken hawks. Just tell your read- 
ers to try this method. 5 

Take a steel trap and tie a small bunch 
of Fluff feathers, plucked from the body 
of a white fowl, to the pedal of the trap 
and place trap on top of a pole near the 
edge of the voultry run and see what it 
will do. 

The idea is that song birds will not 
alight on tPap on account of the feathers 
and the hawk will be ‘‘Johnnie on the 
job” to see what those feathers contain. 
am point? Tryit.—I. M. A. Phibber 
Ned. 





— . 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Let me say that 
Ienjoy the wholesome family reading of 
Green’s Fruit Grower fully as much as 
the horticultural and other items, and I 
believe you are helping to solve the 
“farm’’ problem by providing good, sensi- 
ble reading for the young man and young 
woman upon whom we must urge, for their 
own good, the advisability of staying 
+ where they are. 

f we can persuade the young people to 
remain on the farm; and make it.so at- 
tractive that they will want to, we will 
help to solve many questions of social 
service. Certain it is, for instance, that 
the social evil would not be as nearly 
pronounced as it is if there were fewer 
young people flocking to the city every 
year. The “‘Back to the farm’’ movement 
is all very well: the ‘Stay on the farm’’ 
movement is a thousand times more 
worthy of our energy.—A. P. W., Pa. 

pede 


Prices of Apples. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—There is not a 
publication on earth that as fearlessly 
attacks anything fradulent asyour ‘Fruit 

rower.”’ I remember when you put quite 
4quietus on the land-sharks of the South, 
regardless of their squeals or threats. 

On the inside front cover of the March 
Fruit Grower you have a quotation from 

Packers Receipts,”” I suppose, from the 
article, a trade journal. This article 
quotes the price of apples for the whole- 
sale market in Boston. 

am a Western man, but no place on 
earth—the Lake region of New York, not 
excepted—can raise better ‘‘eating’’ apples 
than Massachusetts; but the farmers 
have become discouraged, and I won’t 
Say much for the looks of the general run 
of apples that come in here to the market. 
he middleman to us is worse than a bogy- 
man. There are apples produced here that 
Would be premium apples if exhibited 
anywhere, but I must admit that such 
ate the exception and not the rule on the 
market. These prices that you quote, 
fom one dollar to three dollars a barrel, 
are not as much as the Washington State 
apples bring per bushel, and they retail 
or not less than five cents apiece, and 
ave all winter. There is no better market 
Boston in the world for apples, and 

We hope that the day is not far distant 
When most of us will be able to bring into 

e city and meg ta of our own fruit. 
1g 





See what the big firm of Bowker writes 
Mein a letter received today: 

No. 1 apples give the grower a good 
Margin of profit. If there is any profit 
on the other kind, the middleman gets 
Most of it,’? 

But the middleman is so strongly en- 
tnched in Massachusetts that nitric 
«id spray would not kill his bugs. 


The middleman buys, for instance, 
apples or beans at, say one dollar a bushel, 
sells to the grocer for a least two dollars, 
who in turn peddles out to the consumer 
at three; as the cold storage man buys 
our spring eggs at eighteen cents, and next 
Christmas gets sixty for them, which 
is all we can get for our fresh (and tous 
expensive) eggs. Of course, if the learned 
awyers, who are busy passing new laws 
that they only know how to beat, would 
pass afew (beneficial) laws, as for instance, 
one to cause each egg to be stamped with 
a rubber dater, the date laid, we would 
have law they could not evade by hiding 
their cold storage signs. This and more 
your two papers have exposed, and when 
the women take hold and open a Women’s 
Exchange in each city and town, we will 
get results. 

Put we are looking to you for more help. 
You have exposed the grafts at the milking 
end of the animal, but the feed end—the 
fertilizing end—how about it? Are the 
ads, that the papers receive pay for any 
factor in the non-exposure of that awful 
graft? 

I am creditably informed that one 
grange at least in this State makes and 
has made for some time an efficient chemi- 
cal fertilizer which costs the members of 
that grange $8.50 per ton. I was paying 
from twenty-two to forty-four—I say 
was, for the excessive price drove me to 
find other fertilizers at half the cost. I 
was told by a dealer that the reason the 


to read, ‘Here is a photograph of a scene 
which should be rore often repeated, 
* * * Every child should be taught how 
to plant trees, and the importance of 
planting trees for their own good and the 
welfare of coming generations.’ 

Then I looked up to see who was the au- 
thorof the little article and whoit wasthat 
was doing the planting, and was pleased 
to sce that it was the editor of the Fruit 
Grower, and that the picture showed that 

ou teach not only with voice and pen, 
but by actually doing things. Then it 
occurred to me that editorials on farming, 
fruit raising, and domestic operations 
aust be the better for having been written 
by a practical man, one who actually does 
things of which he writes. 

Now this very practicableness of the 
matter in the Fruit Grower is one of the 
things that has particularly commended 
your paper to me. I noticed in the same 
number ‘‘two peculiar letters’? and was 
pleased to see your kind friendly replies 
and the helpful suggestions you gave the 
writers. 

We don’t have to be ministers or mis- 
sionaries in a foreign land to do good. 
There are thousands of little ways to do 
kindnesses and help others, and you seem 
to have found some very effective ones. 
No doubt what you did was a pleasure to 
you and gave more pleasure to your cor- 
respondents. , 

A person does not have tobe a fruit 
grower to be able to appreciate the con- 











What are the Wild Waves Saying? “Whenever I see a pier built out into the sea or lake as in the 
above photograph I am reminded of Fivrida, wh ch isin one sense nothing more or less than a monstrous 


the would be simply a por.ion of the ocean. 
insects by continuous work through long ages. 


pier projecting out into the ocean about 300 miles, thereby making the Gulf of M>xico, wishout which 
Gut i This great Fi rida 
The shore of Lake 


iec was built up by small coral 


n ario, shown in the photo, is a 


favorite picnic ground not only for city peop.e but for thefarmers and fru.t growers of western New York. 
& J 





the middlemen. “A general agent in L0s- 
ton, a branch agent in my town, a sub- 
agent at the summer resort—no wondcr! 

These methods prevail in many of the 
articles we use on the farm. I buy from 
our local general store my groceries, as it 
is a duty to support it, even though by 
coming or sending to Boston we may save; 
but my furniture, tools and utensils I 
buy from a large general co-operative 
store west of here, as there are none in 
this State that I know of. I want a car 
of marl lime now. Twenty tons will cost 
me sixty dollars f. o..b. at the quarry. 
The freight, about one hundred miles, is 
sixty dollars. That is prohibitory,and I 
know, for I am a retired railroad man. 
I have read since wri.ing this that the 
Illinois rate for this lime in the corn- 
belt is ten dollars. 

The farmers remaining in New England 
are prone to snarl about Western fruit 
and other products being brought in and 
sold here; oa if instead of snarling they’d 
vote to put men, say some farmers, into 
the legislature of this state, and send 
some to Washington, that would change 
the laws to help the farmer, and thus 
eventually the railroads—that in the East 
are too near-sighted—instead of the gang 
of lawyers that now annually pass a com- 
plex mixture to make themselves a living 
practice.—Chas. J. V. Hart. 


Qe 


This Is Worth Reading. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
just received your reminder that now is 
the time to pay up and renew. I am glad 
you sent it, for when I have read the good 
things you have been printing month after 
month, I have thought often, Green’s 
Fruit Grower is the best thing for the 
money of over twenty magazines and 
papers I take. I really don’t see how 
you can give so much for so little. 

I have been delighted with your editori- 
als, which are always to the point ,always 
good, always clean, wholesome,sensible 
and heartful. I was just looking at the 
February number, and was attracted by a 
picture of two little boys standing and 
watching a man plant an apple tree, It 
struck me as being a good lesson. I began 





price was exorbitant was from the fact, of stents of your paper. There are so many 


‘excellent things’in it on all topics con- 
nected with domestic operations, society, 
social amenities, stories of natural life 
and animals, and many other things, and 
of the experiences of your readers and 
correspondents, practical suggestions on 
gardening, flower’ culture and so many 
interesting and helpful topics that it 
seems any and every taste must be met. 
I wonder, as I said before, that you can 
give so much for so little. 


No doubt there are many hundreds, and 
may be thousands of your readers who 
have thought often, as I have,—but some- 
how we don’t say the good things we think, 
—and so the persons to whom we might 
have said them never have the pleasure 
and inspiration for good work that the 
words of encouragement and apprecia- 
tion would have given. It is commendable 
to say good things of the departed, but 
it is better and gives more pleasure to 
say them while our friends are living. 

I send my ‘‘renewal,’’ and wish your 
‘Magazine with a Mission’? continued 
prosperity, and that it may fulfill its 
mission to your satisfaction and that of 
your readers.—G. B. Kuykendall, M. D., 
Washington. 





O---—- 
More About Shingle Roofs. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Regard- 
ing your signed editorial in the April issue 
of Green’s Fruit Grower, which seemed to 
“take the hide off’’ of shingles for roofing, 
I am impelled to make answer. There is 
just one saving clause in the editorial— 
that in which you say, ‘“‘Shingles are made 
today,” etc. And there is much justice in 
any well directed ‘“‘cussing’’ of the com- 
mon run of shingles. There are as good 
shingles made today as ever there were. 

But all this, as well as Mr. Green’s 
strictures, has nothing on an honest com- 
modity—it puts nothing over clear, heart 
cypress. It is not right that cypress 
should stand sponsor for all the shingle 
ills and shingle chicanery that are now 
too widespread. I do not write to knock 
other varieties, simply to ask that justice 
be done to cypress. The southern wood 
has been famous since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, because of its lasting qualitics. It is 


the qe wood of the Bible, from which 
Noah built his Ark; it was used by the 
ancient Egyptians for incasing their royal 
dead, and these mummy cases are sound 
today, after more than 4,000 years. 

For the endurance of cypress as shingles 
we have only to refer to Bulletin No. 95, 
U. 8. Forest Service, in which instances 
are cited of cypress shingle roofs that have 
lasted from 110 to 250 years. Take it in 
the home of cypress, in and about New 
Orleans, La., it is no uncommon matter 
to be shown shingle roofs that have been 
in place more than a century. Cypress 
shingles, if of the best grades, are certain 
to last 50 years. Experience teaches that 
they will do honest service much longer 
than that. I have seen sound shingles, 
that were taken from a house in Arkansas, 
marked 1867 by a boy, who now as a man 
shows them. He marked them before 
they were laid. 

As to combustibility—that counts for 
little. Statistics show that more than 90 
per cent. of fires in residences are caused 
by carelessness. Defective flues are sec- 
ond to carelessness in the line of causes. 

That a well laid shingle roof is the 
handsomest covering for a_ residence 
there is pretty close to a harmony of 
opinion.—V. S. Pease, Ill. 

Oo—--——- 


Grape Growing. 


Reply to Mr. L. Bridenthal: I am not 
certain that land on the shore of Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., is as desirable for 
a vineyard as the land west of there, near 
the village of Brockton where so many 
vineyards are located. The protection 
from Lake Erie would be many times 
more effective than the protection from 
the little lake of Chautauqua, and the 
soil may be entirely different at Chau- 
tauqua from that on the shores of Lake 
Erie near by. 

Grape vines are planted at different 
distances, but I suggest that eight feet 
apart in the row and ten feet apart be- 
tween the rows would be a good distance, 
but many vineyards are only eight feet 
apart between the rows, all depending 
upon what kind of implements you are 
using. 

Your success will depend largely upon 
the varieties you plant. Concord, Niag- 
ara and Delaware are the three principal 
varieties grown. There are more Con- 
cord vines planted there than any other 
variety. orden is superior to Concord 
in many respects but is liable to crack 
and will not endure shipment so well as 
Concord, therefore Concord continues to 
be, in this locality, the favorite commer- 
cial variety. 





—_—_—-—_0--—>—"" 
Housing Poultry. 


The walls are built of one thickness of 
matched boards. The floor is of wood. A 
heater is placed in this house and chicks 
are put in the house when first hatched. 
After the chicks are from six to ten weeks 
old the heater is removed and perches are 
placed in the rear, about sixteen to eight- 
een inches above the floor. 

From all this let us take a lesson. 
Don’t leave your chickens an easy prey 
for disease by keeping air from them at 
night. Either use the open front or the 
adjustable curtain front. And be careful 
to put your perches well back away from 
drafts. In the curtain front house it is 
excellent to have glass windows in the 
lower part of the front of the coop with 
the adjustable curtain above that. In 
the daytime the curtain can be raised to 
allow the sun to pour into the coop. Don’t 
nail the curtain and keep the sun out. 
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Free Books 


About Silage and 
Silo Filling 
(1) “Why Silage Pays"—a valuable book for 


™ your farm library. (2)1913 Catalog about the 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


A 40-year success. Big capacity, small 


wer. Elevates any height. Simplest, 
safest. Steady worker. Sclf-feed table. 
Almost runs itself. Knives adjustable 
while cutter is running. Guaranteed. 
(3) “What.Users Say’"—a book containing 
scores of letters from users of the Blizzard. 
Write for these books today 
The Jos. Dick Manufacturing Co, 
1474 Tuscarawas St., Canton, O. 








—WRITE— 
ENTOMOID CHEMICAL CO., 
for particulars of 


ENTOMOID 


THE UNIVERSAL SPRAY 


Endorsed by State Experiment Stations and Fruit 
Growers and combining the best properties of ail 
other sprays. 


Keyport, N. J. 
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Fishel’s White Wyandottes 
Bred for heavy layers. A large flock of farm raised 
females, mat 
white with good size and fine shape. 

Eé¢és for hatching, $3.00 per fifteen, $5.00 per 
thirty delivered to you by parcel post. We guaran- 
tee safe delivery. Order now from this advertise- 
ment; we can ship promptly. 

J. G. FISHEL & SON 
Box R-17 Hope, Ind. 
S White Leghorns $10 


Baby Chick per 100. Strong 


healthy chicks from range kept parent stock Send 
for circular. 


F. G. EDSON, Le Roy, N. Y. 


MacKellar’s Charcoal 


For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine granulated, also 
powdered. Buy direct from largest manufacturers of 
Charcoal Products. Ask for pricesand samples. Est. 1844 


R. MacKELLAR’S SONS CO., Peekskill, N. Y. 





Choice Single Comb 





ed to fine line bred cockerels, pure | 


‘ 
| 




















| VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’s 
60 page book 10c. J.A.Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa, 


90 
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use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that 
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GREEN’s FRuIT GROWER 
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Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free, LLigh- 
est references, Best resuits. 
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SINGLE COMB BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn, when judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at least cost. 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon 
their bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to 
steady production. They eat less than the heavy 
breeds, but whatever they consume is put to good i 
purpose. Price of 8. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. 
Rocks, all one price. 


* a <_-*- 

This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the “Farmer's Friend,” the “All ’Round 
Fowl,” the “Old Reliable.” Sis the bird for busi- 
ness, and deemed by many the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a good layer, but is 
quick to develop for the early market. As a far- 


sighted farmer once said to us, ° When you kill one 
you've got something.”’ 
PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, $2.00, $2.50 
and $3.00 each; Trios $6.00, $8.00 ard $10.00, We ship no 
cull birds. The lowest priced birds offered are 
standard bred, practically as good for breeding # 
purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5 birds 
offered are the pick from the flock containing the 
largest percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 


From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; from our best breed- 
ng pens $2.00 per 13. While we do not guarantee the 
fertility of our eggs we are willing to replace all 
settings from which the purchasers receive less 
six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| 60 lbs. 


Cornell Rations for Laying Hens in 
Summer. 
The following whole grain mixture is 
fed morning and afternoon in a straw 
litter: 


By Weight By Measure 





32 qts. wheat 
36 qts. corn 
30 gts. oats 


CO lbs. wheat 
60 lbs. corn 
30 lbs. oats 





The following mash is fed dry in a hop- 
per kept open during the afternoon only. 


By Weight 
60 lbs. corn meal 
wheat middlings 
wheat bran 
alfalfa meal 
10 lbs. oil meal 
50 lbs. beef scrap 

1 lb. salt° 





30 lbs. 
10 lbs. 





By Measure 

57 qts. corn meal 
71 qts. wheat middlings 
57 qts. wheat bran 
20 qts. alfalfa meal 

8 qts. oil meal 
43 qts. beef. scrap 

3 qt. salt 





The fowls should eat about one-half as 
much mash by weight as whole grain. 
Regulate the proportion of grain and 


the woodshed loft, may be selected, as they 
believe most anything will do for hens. 
Then little or no effort will be made 
toward getting the right conditions. Often 
where sunlight and fresh air can be had 
for the small expense of a window or two 
the place is allowed to be dark and foul, 
sure steps towards failure in the poultry 
business. Instead of adry floor there may 
be mud and water so plenty that the poor 
fowls will fly from perch to feed pan and 
from feed pan to the nest. Often their 
headquarters are in the barn, and of all the 
abominations on the face of the earth this 
is one of the worst. As well have a pig in 
the parlor, from the standpoint of cleanli- 
ness and convenience. 

Next to no attention is paid to sanitary 
conditions. Perhaps a little cleaning will 
be done once a year, if there does not seem 
to be much else to be done. There is no 
such a thing as regularity. The fowls are 
compelled to walk and roost over the 
fumes of their own filth, a highly danger- 
ous state of affairs. Lice usually exist in 
such large numbers that it is a wonder that 
fowls can live—and many do not. The 
writer visited such a place and a complete 
change of clothing was necessary for com- 
fort and cleanliness. 

Feeding is a hap-hazard proceeding and 
calls for little thought or effort. Balanced 
rations are unknown. Once or twice a day 
they may receive a few handfuls of grain 
or it may be only table scraps. Frequently 

















ground feed by giving a light feeding of 
grain in the morning and about all they 
will consume at the afternoon feeding 
(in the time to find grain before dark.) 
In the case of pullets or fowls in heavy 
laying, restrict both night and morning 
feeding to induce heavy eating of dry 
mash, especially in the case of hens. This 
ration should be supplemented with beets, 
cabbage, sprouted oats, green clover or 
other succulent food, unless running on 
grass covered range. Grit, cracked oys- 
ter shell and charcoal should be accessible 
at all times. All feed and litter used 
should be strictly sweet, clean and free 
from mustiness, mold or decay. Serious 
losses frequently occur from discase, due 
to the fowls taking into their bodies, 
through their intestinal tract or lungs, 
the spores of the fungus causing molds. 


Results at Cornell, 1909-10. Twelve 
months’ Records. 
Best pullet (No. 3211) laid 257 eggs. 
Next pullet (No. 3352) laid 245 eggs. 
15 highest producing pullets averaged 
236 eggs each. 
Best single flock pullets averaged 182 
eggs each, 


——o0— —-- 
Failure Through Neglect. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by Frank I. Hanson. 

On far too many farms, poultry is dis- 
tinctly a side issue—so far to one side that 
it does not come within the bounds of 
even a fair degree of care and is far beyond 
a paying basis. ‘Poultry culture’’ would 
not be the words to truthfully cover the 
situation, as about all that can be said is 
that they ‘‘keep hens.’’ Sometimes they 
are not kept so well as the hens would 
keep themselves, could they but have un- 
restricted freedom. Then their owners 
will declare that poultry is an extravagant 
nuisance, and it is bound to be under their 
en of management. 

n instances of this sort the trouble usu- 
ally begins with the housing conditions. 





Any sort of a place, fror a barn cellar to 


the only diet the year round is corn, with 
the result that the hens will probably get 
too fat to fulfil their mission as layers. 
Throughout the winter months, when they 
cannot pick up gravel for themselves, no 
shell-producing materials will be supplied, 
and then there is wonder and disgust over 
soft-shelled eggs. This class of poultry 
keepers seem to forget that a hen must be 
fed properly in order to lay properly. 

Diseases spring vu» and ravage as a 
fitting climax where these conditions are 
found. One fowl or half a dozen may be 
found dead and no attempt to discover 
the real cause is made. Such happenings 
are treated with a surprising indifference, 
but their owners are just the men to say 
that poultry profits are uncertain and 
unusual. 

The above is neither fancied nor exag- 
gerated, but actual conditions that have 
come under the observation of the writer, 
and that are not unlike those on many 
farms. Such a state of affairs is really a 
disgrace to any farmer, and does not give 
the hen the credit she deserves. Could 
such farmers be induced to exercise a lit- 
tle more intelligent care and attention, 
their poultry invariably would prove one 
of the best paying propositions of the 
farm. The Road of Neglect leads to 
Failure every time. 





o————- 


A Poultry Tragedy or the Unlucky 
Cockerel. 
By C. A. Green. 

Come hither my children and I will tell 
you a chicken story. Children have their 
troubles as do older people.’ Everybody 
meets with more or less trouble in this 
world. Even the chickens have troubles 
of their own. 

Once upon a time a mother hen set on 
her nest containing thirteen eggs. She 
was a, good mother hen and though the 
rain beat upon this .nest, which was 
simply hidden by bushes, and the winds 
disturbed her often, and the nights were 
long and chilly, this mother hen was faith- 
ful and did not forsake her eggs even for 


an hour, thus every egg hatched forth , 
chicken. ‘ 

Twelve of the eggs produced girl chick. 
ens and one of them produced a covkere| 
As you may imagine, the girl babies wer, 
greatly interested in this wr chitkep 
since there was only one in the family, 
This boy chicken made the most of 
his opportunities and felt his dignity gg 
the only male member of the family. ° , 
strutted about the yard with his head 
posed as high as he could reach. He gt. 
tempted to scratch in the garden and 
called his sisters to pick up the worms that 
he uncovered. Finally, as_ this boy 
chicken increased in age and size he made 
repeated attempts at crowing but was not 
eminently successful. . 

One day the mother hen felt compelled 
to leave her young brood as she had some 
shopping in town to attend to. On leay. 
ing she cautioned the girl chickens to sep 
that no harm came to the boy chicken, 


By and by the mother hen returned 
and immeditaely looked over her youn 
flock which had gathered around her, 
In vain she sought for the boy upon whom 
her hopes and affections were centered 
but alas he was not present. / 

“Girls!’? she exclaimed. ‘What has 
become of your brother?’ 

At first the girl chickens hung thei 
heads with sorrow or fear that some sy. 
picion might fall upon them. Finally the 
mother demanded a reply: ‘‘What has 
become of Sammy?’’ 

Then one of the girl chickens spoke up 
as follows: 

“The family on this place were enter. 
taining their pastor today. The house. 
wife decided that she could furnish noth. 
ing more acceptable to the pastor for g 
dinner, than chicken, therefore they 
caught Sammy, cut his head off and 
roasted him for dinner.” 

‘‘Alas!’’ said the mother. ‘What g 
tragedy. But I cannot feel otherwise than 
honored that Sammy should have entered 
the ministry. I always had fears about 
his ever becoming a successful layman,” 


—_$ 
Great Trees. 


‘‘In the forest reserve between the 
headwaters of the west fork of Hood 
River and the Bull Run Lake are some 
large trees, bigger than any I have ever 
seen anywhere else in the Northwest,” 
says George T. Prather, a pioneer of the 
Hood River valley. 

“The trees are said to be several hu- 
dred feet high and to stand on the flat of 
a hidden canon. Steep bluffs on either 
hand shut in the gorge in which they rear 
themselves, and this reason is given for 
failure of those who fish in the Lost Lake 
district to have found the trees. There 
are two species of the great trees. 

‘‘One has a yellowish and not very tough 
bark and is straight and as round asa 
candle. It has no limbs to a great height 
and has a beautiful crown. The second 
species is cedar.’’—Portland Journal. 


——_)0--=> 
Catching Young Geese. 


Taking young geese on the island of 
Rona, in the outermost Hebrides, is 4 
most perilous business, though large cap- 
tures are occasionally made. A crew re- 
cently returned with a bag of 2,200 birds, 
which found ready sale-at- Ness; says a 
exchange, The men were lowered over 
the face of the cliffs, which are 400 to 60) 
feet sheer to the sea. They then lassoed 
the birds out of their nests by means of 4 
fishing rod with a noosed string at the end. 


— —— 








Important to Buyers 
of High Class 


Poultry 


PRIZES TAKEN: At the recent Poultry 
Show held at Rochester, N. Y., one of the 
largest ever held in this part of the country 
Green’s Nursery Co. were &warded several 
prizes, Ist prize on cockerel and first prize pet 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Here is evi 
dence that we are leaders in Brown Leghorns. 
We can sell you any priced bird you need from 
$2.50 up to $25.00. Whatever money you 
send us will be carefully considered and we 
will see that you get the worth of your money 





whether you pay a small price or a larger price. 
ABOUT OUR BARRED PLYMO 

|| ROCK BIRDS: We have just added a fine 
lot of Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels am 
|] pulletsfrom the celebrated strain of Haldie 
|{ Nicholson. These birds are from the poultry 
if specialist who has taken prizes at New York 
and Boston. Some of these birds will be 
offered fur sale. Please notice that our price 
for Barred Plymouth Rocks are $2.00, $2.50, 
5.0, $5.00 and $10.00 each according 
grade. 

We are constantly hard at work improving 
our strains of poultry and can assure you 
ee showld you favor us with youl 
order. 
’ BIRDS ARE CAREFULLY CRATED. We 
have had experience for nearly twenty yea! 
in shipping birds and have thus far been em 
nently successful, Our birds have gone safely 
thousands of miles, some of them crossing thé 
continent and arriving in good condition. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. ¥: 


——___________ 
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SULZER APPLE BILL FAVORED. 


Growers to Establish Reputation for 
Good Packing. 

R. G. Phillips, secretary of the ,Inter- 
national Apple Shippers’ Association, with 
headquarters in Rochester, has prepared 
interesting and instructive data on the 
apple package and grade bill introduced 
by Hon. William Sulzer and made a na- 
tional law. The gist of the bill has been 
published in The Post Express. 

“The Sulzer bill is now known through- 

out the apple world,’’ said Mr. Phillips. 

“Before long, it will be used throughout 

the apple world. The best growers, hor- 

ticultural societies, dealers, commercial 
bodies and consumers have sounded forth 
the trumpet that shall never call retreat. 

This bill was passed for a purpose. That 

purpose was to abolish junk, give a square 
deal, establish confidence, preserve the 
investments in the orchards, and to es- 

tablish a sound basis for publicity. We 
are going to carry out that purpose. 

This bill is going to be used. Make-no 
mistake. We can either fall into line 

yoluntarily and fight the good fight, or 
be forced into line in the end. 

“Never have we seen so great an in- 
terest in anything pertaining to the ap- 
ple industry. Requests are coming from 
all parts of the United States for copies. 
Some individuals want as many as 2,000 
copies. We are supplying them. The 
frst edition has been exhausted, but we 
are printing more, If you want some of 
these bills, send in your request. This 
bill is going to be the most red hot prop- 
osition in the apple world. Plans are 
under way to make it so. There is too 
much at stake from the orchardist to the 
consumer to allow the bill to be forgotten. 
There is no excuse for not using the bill 
now, when the trees are bending with a 
load of fruit from Maine to California, 
and when everything possible should be 
done to keep the markets of the world 
open to capacity. If we are to foster 
better fruit and to make it possible for 
the grower to produce good fruit, we 
must use the Sulzer bill and send the 
cider apples where they belong.”’ 

GROWERS WILL CO-OPERATE. 

A. J. Rumsey, of Batavia, who takes 
alive interest in the matter, had the fol- 
lowing to say with reference to making 
contracts for the purchase of apples to 
conform with the bill. 

“As soon as a system of grading was 
adopted by the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, we got out printed 
contracts. It was stated in these con- 
tracts that the packing should be in con- 
formity with the rules adapted by the 
Association, and we have been living up 
to them. 

“There is one matter I would like to 
mention. With reference to good packing 
Ihave been out for some days with my 
car looking up the apple situation in four 
counties in Wanteas New York, and I 
find there is a tendency among growers 
to establish a reputation for good pack- 
ing. This I met with frequently, and was 
pleased to note it. 

“In recent years I have found that a 
good many of those from whom we pur- 
chased are inclined to be proud of their 
packing and are stamping their barrels 
with their names and addresses. I think 
every proper packer is willing to put his 
name on the Socal, and we should en- 
courage it.” 

A grower who is in favor of the bill had 
the foilowing to,say in regard to the evils 
of the old way and the improvement the 
bill is going to make: 

“T would say that in my opinion the 
mere fact of calling one apple a No. 1 and 
¢nother a No. 2 has worked a great hard- 
ship upon the apple dealer and industry. 
Now this is what happens in the orchard. 
We run the apples over a table and the 
No. 1's go into one barrel and the No. 2’s 
into another. The No. 1’s are supposed 
to be free from worms, scab, scale and 
other defects. Then there is another 
barrel called the No. 2. This also is sup- 
posed to have nothing in it but sound 
ituit, of the same grade as the No. 1, but 
alittle smaller in size. The mere fact of 
calling it a No. 2 induces the men who 
sort to put apples into that barrel which 
ought never to go in. They put wormy 
apples in the No. 2’s and say, ‘O, that’s 
al right, that apple has only a sting or 
8 a little sealy.’ The effect is all the 
time to lower the grade of the No. 2 apple. 

ONLY ONE GRADE. 

“Now the Sulzer bill has not a No. 2 
apple in it. There is only one grade. 
Bear that in mind. The only difference 
8 in size. Any apple buyer who goes 
into an orchard this fall and undertakes 
tobuy No. 1 and No. 2 apples will deservé 
ill he gets, because he ought not to buy 
‘iything but the No. 1 apples. Under 
thus bill you cam buy apples down to two 
inches and from two and a half inches up, 
and that is more than enough lee-way for 
ay person. The old idea of No. 1’s and 
No. 2’s should be done away with. The 
S mean nothing. 

ie grower is not.so much to blame 
for a }; pack_as the dealer. Thousands 
of people deal in apples, some this year 


so 





and some next year; they have only a 
twelve months’ standing at stake and, 
perhaps, will be in the apple business 
this year and unknown next. Those are 
the ones who are responsible for a large 
part of the bad pack. Of course, the 
grower wants the best he can get out of 
his crop, but it is my observation that the 
grower is willing to give the buyer asquare 
deal, and our growers, many of them in- 
sist on putting their names on the barrels, 
because they think it is an advertisement 
for them and their fruit.’’ t 
—————0--"> 
Burning the Pruned Limbs. 


It is not necessary to burn the limbs 
that are cut from trees at once, as far as 
destruction of the pests is concerned, 
says Prof. Serface, in Colman’s Rural 
World. Most of the insect pests, 
such as San Jose scale and other scale 
insects and plant lice, which are 9n 
the limbs at Be time of pruning, can not 
return to the tree, and while it 1s recom- 
mended to burn the brush it is possible 
to use them in ditches to stop washing, 
for which purpose there is nothing better. 

There is one disease for which it is im- 
portant to burn the prunings, and this is 
the pear blight, fire blight, bark blight, 
black blight, or black flag, which is com- 
mon on apple, pear and: peach and plum 
trees, which are infected with yellows, 
peach rosette or little peaches be burned 
promptly, as it may be possible that the 
disease spreads from the prunings, and 
yet not much is known about this. 

Attention should be called to steri- 
lizing the blades of the pruning imple- 
ments in passing from branch to branch, 
and especially from tree to tree. A good 
way to do is to wipe them with a cloth 
saturated with common kerosene oil or 
very dilute formalin. 

It is desirable that all ‘brush be trim- 
med and removed from the orchard for 
the sake of improving the appearance, 
and making it possible-to get through 
with the sprayer and cultivator. Great 
care should be taken in burning brush 
that the flame does not carry the heat to- 
ward living trees. It is very frequent, 
indeed, that the State’s demonstrators 
find trees badly injured by brush having 
been burned too near them. Persons do 
not realize how hot a brush fire becomes, 
and are liable to start it between or near 
trees, and damage them quite seriously. 
It is better to drag or haul the brush to 
a cultivated spot and burn it there, where 
there will be no danger of injury to trees 
or buildings, and where the ashes will be 
valuable as fertilizer. 





get 
Treatment of Winter-Killed Fruit 
Trees. 

During the past winter reports have 
been received by the Horticultural Ex- 
periment Station of a great many young 
orchards that have been more or less in- 
jured by winter killing of the young trees. 
This has not been due in each case to ex- 
cessive cold, but more frequently to the 
trees being permitted to grow rapidly until 
checked by frost. The wood was not 
properly matured and ripened before the 
trees went into winter quarters. In some 
cases the temperature in the winter has 
fluctuated rapidly from several degrees 
below freezing, and this condition, work- 
ing in combination with the fall weather, 
has producd the winter killing. 

The winter killing of young trees is 
usually indicated by dark-colored splotch- 
es on the bark and sap wood. It is most 
common near the tips of the young shoots, 
but in many cases it is found in irregular 
splotches over the entire tree top and 
trunk. ’ 





Oo——_— 
Distribution of Main Branches. 


There are a great many factors to reck- 
on with in the management of an orchard, 
and not the least of which is the proper 
distribution of the main branches, One 
of the first things to observe in the se- 
lection of trees to plant is the position 
of the branches aM in time will support 
the top structure of the tree and bear 
the weight of future crops of fruit says 
The Connecticut Farmer. A tree is 
strong or weak in its ability to endure 
winds, ice storms, and heavy burdens of 
fruit according as the branches are well 
anchored to the main trunk. Main 
branches that are ‘‘bunched,’”’ or that 
come out so as to form V-shaped crotches 
should be avoided. Trees grown in the 
nursery row are apt to have all their 
branches growing on two sides of the 
trunk and the leading branches turned 
sharply upright. The orchardist needs to 
be careful to so prune the tree that the 
evils of the nursery row growth may be 
overcome. Each individual tree is a prob- 
lem in itself and must be treated accord- 
ing to its individual needs. The idea is 
to either select trees that have their 
branches well distributed or to prune the 
young trees so that the head may be 
formed from branches that are properly 
centered and distributed. 


-_——o—_—_—-_—_ 
The secret of popularity is sympathy. 
A kind heart that can feel for his brother’s 





| Tinie 








ill, will help that brother to have no ill. 


Good for the Orchard. 

There are many farmers and orchard- 
ists who think that dynamite is unnec- 
essary for tree planting unless the soil is 
underlaid with hard pan in which case 
they consider dynamite a valuable aid 
in breaking through the hard soil says 
The Farmers’ Review. My experience, 
however, has been that when trees have 
been planted in blasted holes they thrive 
considerably better than when planted 
in hand dug holes, even when there is no 
hard pan to be encountered. My 
dwarf apple orchard was set some 
six years ago. The holes for these trees 
were all dynamited, and there was no 
hard pan soil to overcome. I am sure a 
thriftier growth of trees at their age 
cannot be found anywhere. The fine start 
the trees got in the loose, rich earth has 
not been retarded and the trees look very 
promising, and are stronger and healthier 
than they would have been if planted 
under the old conditions. Possibly if 
the holes had been hand dug, the trees 
might have thrived as well, but I doubt 
it because in digging the hole by hand 
there is a tendency to leave packed earth 
around the root, thus retarding their 
growth. 


_———_0--___—- 
Method of Ripening Fruit. 


By a new method of artificially ripen- 
ing certain fruits that are bitter and high- 


ly astringent in a green state, such as. 
at i 


es and persimmons, Francis E. Lloyd, 
of McGill University, has made it prac- 
ticable to market such fruits in an edible 
condition before they have become too 
soft for use. 





For centuries the Arabs have ripened 
dates by exposing them to the vapors of 
vinegar, and the Japanese have similarly 
brought persimmons to the edible stage 
by placing them in tubes from which sake, 
the national whiskey, has been freshly 
emptied. Gore, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, has found that the” 
same effect is produced in certain persim- 
mons by carbon dioxide at normal pres- 
sure. 

Reasoning that the result should be 
hastened by increased dosage of gas, Mr. 
Lloyd contributed a simple and cheap ap- 
paratus for applying the carbon dioxide 
under pressure and in experiments of 
the last two seasons he has shown that 
the ripening may be made four or five 
times as rapid as when no pressure was 
used, 

Under 45 pounds per square inch the 
fruit becomes non-astringent in about 15 
hours. Hard green persimmons shipped 
on September Ist from Alabama should on 
the third be in Montreal, where they 
should keep green a month or longer in 
cold storage, but when they could be 
perfectly ripened for the market by the 
morning of the fourth. 

The ripening, it is suggested, is due to 
coagulation of the jelly enclosing the 
tannin of the fruit, the tannin, without 
being changed, being given a practically 
waterproof coating.—Newark News. 

————(—_—_— 


Man dwells apart, though not alone, 
He walks among his peers unread: 
The best of thoughts which he hath known, 
For lack of listeners are not said. 
—Jean Ingelow. 











IRRIGATION SPRINKLER 
(The Campbell Automatic Ball-Bearing) 


Placed on 3-4-inch standpipes 16 to 25 to the acre, in a run of 4 to 5 
hours, they will, with 25 pounds pressure, distribute perfectly and evenly 
one inch of water in the form of fine rain. 
any other sprinkler, can’t clog up and will last a lifetime. 

Price, sample postpaid, $2.00, or $20.00 per dozen, f. o. b. Jacksonville. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


J. P. Campbell, Jacksonville, Fla. 


References, Dun, Bradstreet or any Bank in Jacksonville. 
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That Old Apple Orchard. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Calvin Forbes, Mich. 

By the accompanying photograph, I 
would like to impress upon the mind of 
all those interested in raising zood fruit 
the great importance and profit of the 
proper care of old orchards, sc numerous, 
yet rapidly diminishing, and a!so to show 
the feasibility of planting more young 
trees. 

This photograph shows the typical un- 
cultivated orchard of today, planted per- 
haps years ago. There are about seventy- 
five trees, very large, that would be vigor- 
ous and healthy, if they were allowed to 
have their own way, but they are in the 
nidst of a swarm of millions of insects 
and worms that sting and blast every 
e“ort to fruit, and while the apples are 
plentious, they are rendered worthless for 
the market. 

These trees have not been trimmed or 
cultivated in many years, and never felt 
the force of the spray that would relieve 
them of their most deadly enemy. They 
are owned by three brothers, now old men, 
who tell me that they have seen twenty 


{barrels of fine fruit taken from a tree in 


years now past. “But in them days it was 
different, they want’ no bugs and worms 
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then, like there is now.” said this to 
them—‘‘you have nearly two hundred 
acres of land here, and if you will take 
care of these trees, care for them in the 


lars then you do now from your whole 


has been marketing thousands of bushels 
of as fine apples as are grown in any state 
in the union, and he has several rare yet 
to reap the benefit of putting his ideas 
into practice. 

It is a simple proposition, perfect fruit 
will not grow amid a swarm of stinging 
insects and gnawing worms. Destroy the 
pests, and nature will do the rest. 

In my old orchard of fifty trees, not a 
perfect apple was raised until I sprayed, 
and the result was an abundance of as 
fine fruit as was ever raised. Perfect fruit 
brings a good price, imperfect, 


The cost of trimming a tree is small. 
It means an hour or two of a man’s time 
perhaps when he would be doing nothing 
else, and as to the spraying outfit, and the 
materials for the proper mixtures, it is 
insignificant as compared with the wonder- 
ful harvest that one can reap. 

——_oO-— 
About Good Roads. 


“Roads that go somewhere’ is an ex- 
pression which is being heard inces- 
santly in connection with the country- 
wide attention to the improvement of the 
highways. Judge J. M. Lowe, president 
of the National Old Trails Ocean-to-Ocean 
Road, tersely summed up the matter in 
these words: 

“A road extending across a township of 
course has value; it has increased value 
when it goes across the country; it has 
considerably increased value when it ex- 
tends across a State; but it is of infinitely 
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A Tipical Michigan Apple Orchard. 





farm.’’ These seventy-five trees are cap- 
able of producing at least twenty bushels 
of fine apples per tree, and there is not a 
year that they are not worth at least, one 
dollar per bushel. Last season the apple 
crop was very large in Michigan, and the 
local markets were flooded with all kinds 
of apples, but the perfect fruit was always 
in demand, and such sold for one dollar 
per bushel,”’ but they, like many others, 
cannot seem to wake up to what they 
know to be the truth. 

When I set out nearly two thousand 
trees, eight years ago, the people living 
near me said that I was crazy, for they 
could not sell what they raised (or per- 
mitted to grow) now on their own trees. 
Now, when they look across the thirty 
acres of thrifty growing trees, they say: 
“it may be a good thing after all.’”’ and I 
am waiting to hear what they will say 
eight years hence. 

With my growing orchard, I do not fear 
competition. The trouble is with these 
people, they have not had competition. 
I would be glad if I were surrounded by a 
thousand acres of apple orchards. Buyers 
go where the article is to be had,an@ when 
farmers, and fruit men care for their 
trees, and raise enough good fruit to make 
it an object for large dealers, there will 
be a market for all that they can raise. 
The worlds’ market is very large, and it is 
growing-every year. People are eating 
more fruit, and less meat, and the apple 
can be kept longer, and used in more ways 
than any other fruit. 

Not far from my home, lives a young 
farmer who seems to have a clear enough 
vision of the apple situation to make his 
ideas practical. He saw all about him, 
orchards that were untrimmed, and un- 
sprayed, he knew that the farmer placed 
very little value on the apple crop, and 
he knew also that fine apples could be 
raised by proper care, and that they would 
bring a good price in the market. With 
these facts in view he approached several 
of his neighbors with the proposition 
that for a nominal sum he would buy the 
product of their orchards for a term of 
years. 

As they had been receiving practically 
nothing from that source, they readily 
took up with his proposition to have their 
trees trimmed, and sprayed, and also to 
have apples for their own private use. 

The said ‘young man,, thinned out the 
old trees, bought a gasoline engine and 
spraying outfit, and for the past two years 


more value, when it extends from State to 
State, across the continent.” 

The advocates of this particular road 
across the country, which would fit into 
a system of National highways, such as is 
contended for by the A. A. A. National 
Good Roads Board, believe in a compre- 
hensive plan, even though, according to 
Judge Lowe, they are striving that their 
interstate avenue of communication ought 
to be the first one built. 

‘‘We don’t stand for our road to the ex- 
clusion of any other road,’’ states Judge 
Lowe,”’ and I want to say further that if 
there is any other line of road which 
ought to receive consideration first, which 
ought to be built first, and which has 
greater claims than our road, as historic 
as it is, we are ready to get behind that 
road and stand for it just as strongly as 
we are ready to stand for the National 
Old Trails Road. 

‘“‘Now let us get together. And, after all, 
—and this was an education to myself as 
well—when I traveled over that old road 
from ocean to ocean, as I have done, it 
gradually dawned upon me that the people 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Maryland, and all the other states, were 
the same people that I had always known 
and associated with, that they were not 
different from the people of Kentucky, 
where I was born and raised, nor different 
from the people of my adopted state, 
Missouri; that they were the same people, 
the same nationality, with the same 
environment, the same aspirations, the 
same hopes and the same God.” 

It is interesting to note in various parts 
of the country, the gradual improving 
methods in many of the states in regard to 
road improvement. Arkansas has just 
voted to establish a state highway depart- 
ment, while Idaho has done the same, in 
addition to which an appropriation of 
$200,000 has been made to be used in lay- 
ing, surveying, and starting the construc- 
tion of a system of state highways. Prom- 
ising legislation is pending in Maine, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and several other 
states. 


—_——_0O-——-"— 
Strawberries Influenced by Their 
Companions. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In the 
human race we all know the influence of 
the company in which we associate. 

One of the first things parents think of 
when obliged to move into a village, is 
the influence of their neighbors’ children 


on theirs, that they are trying to bri 
up in the best manner. he 

In like manner in strawberry cultuy 
the desirable and the undesirable influeng, 
of their associates has its effect. 

An old strawberry friend of mine gajq 
he should always set a certain amount of 
the Marshall variety just for the influene 
of the fine quality which it impart, 
through its pollen on the other varietig 
Plant life in many respects is similar t, 
human life. It is composed of male anq 
female varieties, or in other words, stam. 
inate and pistillate varieties. In my 
earlier strawberry culture, 59 years-ag 
this point was not so well known 88 at 
this time, and when Fora: were not pro. 
perly mated, we did not know why yw 
got no better results. 

Many youn growers now make th, 
same mistake If you set a pistillate vari. 
ety, you must set a proportion (say y) 
staminate. 

But the staminate does not require the 
pistillate as they are bisexual, or of both 
sexes. A specialist notices many thi 
an amateur never thinks of when growi 
strawberries. The pollen from the blog. 
soms of a large variety will increase the 
size of a small variety growing near jt, 

The pollen from an oblong shaped berry 
will change the normal shape of a round 
“ey growing near it. 

All this is seen the first year. Many 
people know the pollen shows its effect in 
the product of the seed in the new fruit 
grown from that seed, but they never 
noticed it showed its influence the firs 

ear. 

The pollen from the blossom of a sweet 
berry will improve a very sour berry, 
The pollen from the blossom of a very dark 
berry will make a light-colored beny 
much darker than its normal type. 

The pollen from a blossom that pro 
duces a flat or cox-combed berry will pro. 
duce many flat shaped berries in a normal 
round berry. 

In short, give your strawberry the best 
companions you can find to procure the 
best results. 

A few years ago we had an essay on 
pollination at out Horticultural room ip 
Boston. The speaker contended that 
the pollen had no visible influence on the 
crop the first year. In the discussion 
after the cong J was delivered, I informed 
the speaker I could not agree with his 
essay for I thought the pollen showed its 
influence the first year, but he thought 
only in the product of the seed pollenized, 
I was asked what made me believe my 
statement. I answered my own eyes 
made me believe it for I had seen its effect 
the first year. Mr. Schild of Iona, Mich, 
was eighteen years in building up the 
extra qualities of his Black Beauty strav- 
berry. It was done by adding each year 
the desirable qualities in which it wa 
deficient, which were found in other vari- 
eties. 

This was done by crossing their pollen 
on the Black Beauty until he obtained all 
the desirable points. 

I presume Mr. Green remembers the 
old Hovey seedling, which was grown mor 
than 50 years ago, which was then the best 
strawberry we ever had. A few years 
ago, Mr. Darling, the editor of the Mass. 
Ploughman, bought afarm formerly owned 
by some member of the Hovey family. 
On this land he found what he said was 
the old Hovey seedling. He gave mesome 
of the plants, but the fruit had so deger- 
erated, I only grew it long enough to know 
it had lost its once extra qualities. We 
know that most all of the old varieties 
have deteriorated and I think it is because 
they have been pollenized by inferior 
associates. 

For if a variety can be improved by 
adding the pollen from our best varieties, 
it is natural to suppose it will degenerate 
by being pollenized by inferior varieties. 

I have been ere Fema ily for 
myself 58 years, and before that time, 
helping my father grow the red and white 
imported English varieties. more that 
70 years ago. I am pretty well known # 
8. i. Warren of Auburndale, Mass., for 
merly Weston, Mass., among strawbery 
growers in the country, for I have intr 
duced several good varieties of this fru 
and now have one more I am in hopes #0 
live to give to the publie in the spring? 
1914, the best strawberry I ever grev. 
—S. H. Warren, Auburndale, Mass. 

——O——— 

Western Fruit Chit Chat.—Try ecot 
omy in garden _ We have dom 
forever with the old style back-breakiif 
muscle-straining cucumber patch. 

Now-a-days, or last year, for the first 
time, we culled our cucumbers w 
upright basket on our arm, and with sha? 
scissors snipped the tiny cukelets inl 
the basket. 2 

Very few escaped us to grow too latf 

° 


for slicing. 
How did we do it? We planied tht 
climbing variety—a few hills close 





the woven wire garden fence. Four hill 
served us for all family and winter 
some to give to the neighbors also. 
Why not train these useful vines arousd 
the wigwam poles of your children’s pl 
houses?—Kendall Perry, Ia. 
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For Earache. 

A pinch of black pepper gathered in a 
bit of cotton batting, wet in sweet. oil 
and inserted in the ear will give immediate 
relief. 

The juice squeezed out of finely scraped 
raw turnips and then warmed is excellent 
to pour in the ear for an earache. 

—_—— Oo" 
Use Olive Oil. 


Every one should realize the medicinal 
properties of olive oil. It is quite true 
that the machinery of the body needs oil- 
ing occasionally, like any mechanical ma- 
chine which is constantly in use, and olive 
oil, taken internally, will be exceedingly 
beneficial. A tablespoonful will aid the 
digestion and ease liver trouble. Taken 
internally, either with salads or alone, it 
is beneficial for catarrh, either of the 
stomach or throat. 

—_———-0—_""" 


What to do for Headache. 


What to do? Abstain from food until 
you feel better; take a full hot enema and 
then take another; drink a cup of hot 
water; raise the window so you can get 
a plentiful amount of fresh air; don loose 
clothing and go to bed. You may not go 
to sleep at once, but meantime, you can 
think over the causes of your indisposition 
and resolve that the same reason shall not 
eause the discomfort again. Tryit. Most 
headaches come from a deranged stomach; 
this in turn often comes from overeating, 
over-exertion or too little sleep. 

—_—_———O-— 


How to Reduce Flesh. 


It takes patience, perseverance and 
rerularity in daily life to reduce flesh. 

Heroic measures, such as hot baths, 
starving, etc., will cause rapid reduction 
but will always weaken the heart, and 
should never be tried by those who have a, 
weak heart. 

It is far better to let the change come 
more gradually by a system of daily 
physical exercises which are not’ exhaust- 
ing to the strength and by a strict diet. 

A daily walk, brisk enough to stir the 
circulation, will help to wear down exces- 
sive soft fatty tissue. 

In the matter of diet a general rule 
should be laid down to avoid all foods con- 
taining fats; this includes pork, bacon, and 
all fat fish, as mackerel, etc. No bread or 
cake should be eaten except as they are 
made of gluten flour, and this rule applies 
to gravies and soups thickened with flour. 

All sweets are under ban, together with 
cream and sweet fruits. 

This reduces the list of food allowable 
to those who are earnestly seeking to 
lose weight to the following: lean meats 
skim milk, tea and coffee without cream 
and sugar, fresh fruits (except bananas) 
gluten bread, vegetables that are not 
starchy, eggs and fish. This will prove 
avery good dietary.—Farmer’s Wife. 

———_ CO" 


Good Health. 

Boracic acid and wen will cure sore 
mouth, and will not hurt if swallowed. 

To prevent bed sores brush over the 
skin a mixture of raw egg white and alum 
powder, 

Keep a small bottle of peroxide on hand, 
asit is useful to use on a cut finger or in- 
flamed skin. 

Eat plenty of fresh fruit and vegetables. 
Drink little tea or coffee. Milk is an ex- 
cellent beauty aid, and everyone who de- 
sires a good ON «ep should drink at 
least six glasses of fresh water a day. 

Do not drink iced water at any time. 
Bad complexions and troublesome indi- 
gestion may often be traced toits habitual 
use. 


Rhubarb is such a beauty maker that 
women should eat it the year round. It 
acts on the liver and keeps the complexion 
clear, counteracting all tendency to 
biliousness, 

Remember that a brisk walk in the fresh 
alr ever day will do more for you than 
medicine, Planting and weeding a garden 
will goa —_ way toward giving necessary 
fresh air and exercise. 

Cream tartar is recommended as a 
blood purifier, and is considered of great 
value where the skin is full of pimples and 
mall boils. The dose is a teaspoonful to 
8 glass of water (half a glass of water will 
do) taken in the morning before breakfast. 

—_——_-CO———"—" 

Toilet Articles and Disease. 

Among the individual belongings, the 
hair brush, comb, soap and towels should 
tank with the tooth brush and handker- 
thief, and every one should have his or 
her own, because many serious eye 
‘oubles, catarrhal affections and skin 


diseases are largely disseminated through 
the promiscuous service of towels and 
soap, says The Practical Farmer. Sucha 
simple thing as an uncared for hair brush 
may be the means of communicating a 
serious disease of the scalp from one to 
another, and even for individual use the 
brush and the comb must be kept clean, 
and if you want your children toshun other 
people’s combs and brushes, see that they 
are taught habits of personal cleanliness 
from babyhood. Ofcourse, you must pro- 
vide them with proper toilet articles, but 
these are cheaper than dentists’ and doct- 
ors’ bills, and it is not such a burden after 
all, for each child to have all the necessary 
toilet articles and use them exclusively. 
If carefulness in the matter of transmitt- 
ing disease were inculcated in childhood, 
it might save much suffering and prevent 
the contraction of a life-long disease. When 
influenza or a bad cold is prevalent in the 
house, the pocket handkerchiefs used by 
the patient are full of germs and must not 
be put among the linen of the household, 
or certainly the disease will spread. Some- 
times several members of the same family 
have granular lids, because they have used 
the same wash basin, soap, towels and 

illows, and the oculist’s bills would have 
la dozens of such things and the pa- 
tients spared the suffering. Never use a 








Fishing Time. 





tooth brush in which the bristles are harsh, 
as this will cause the gurrs to recede from 
the teeth; and tooth brushes should be 
kept clean and antiseptic, and frequently 
renewed, as the sanitary service of a tooth 
brush is finished long before it begins to 
wear out by shedding bristles, and it is 
better to leave the teeth unwashed than 
to wash them with an impure brush. It 
can be kept pure and clean by washing 
through strong boric water two or three 
times a week. Tooth mugs, shaving cups, 
glasses, etc., should be disinfected often 
with a little boric water. This solution is 
prepared by dissolving a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of boric powder in a pint of boiled 
water. This can be kept in a bottle ready 
for use. Great care should be given to the 
selection of powders or pastes used for 
cleansing the teeth, as some powders are 
very injurious to the teeth and gums. 
An excellent and safe powder can be made 
at home with very little trouble or. ex- 
pense by mixing well together, two parts 
of precipitated chalk and one part each 
of boric powder and pulverized Castile 
soap. If this is used daily it willinsure 
good, healthy teeth and gums; tartar will 
be destroyed and the breath sweetened 
and the mouth and teeth will be always 
purely clean. 
—_—_————_0O—_""" 
Brief History of Canning Industry. 


There was unearthed from the ruins of 
the renowned city of Pompeii during the 
eighteenth century, jars of preserved figs. 
Upon breaking the seals of these jars the 
contents were found to be in excellent 
condition, having retained their natural 
appearance and flavor. 

From this source a Frenchman gained 
the knowledge that fruits, vegetables and 
other food products, poscatt in air-tight 
containers and then subjected to sufficient 
heat to sterilize, the contents would keep 
indefinitely. 

In 1825, the Frenchman’s secret became 
known to Thomas Kennsett and Ezra 
Daggett, citizens of New York State and 
Maine, respectively. They applied to the 
United States Patent Office and received 
patents on the art of preserving fruit and 
vegetables. These two gentlemen con- 
trolled the patents on this process until 
the time of the Civil War. Therefore, the 
general public did not know much about 
the art of canning. 

When the war broke out it was necessary 
for the soldiers to have foods in a palat- 
able form that would not be effected by 
severe climatic conditions. Small canning 
factories sprung up and supplied the army 
with enough canned foods to last them 
during the six years of fighting. 

Now one may goin any part of the coun- 
try and see large zommercial canning 








factories or individual outfits in opera- 
tion. The “Steam Pressure Method,’’ 
used in all these factories and by the most 
successful individual canners, has revo- 
lutionized the canning industry. In the 
near future the ‘‘Home’’, or small ‘“‘Com- 
munity Canning Factories’ will be as 
common on the farm as the cream sepa- 
rator is now to the dairyman. The ever- 
rogressing American citizen is always 
ooking for means to simplify his labor and 
produce greater results with the same 
amount of capital invested. Nothing 
presents a more profitable investment 
than the purchase of a ‘‘National’’ Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfit. 

“National ’”? Steam Pressure Canning 
Outfits are used for many purposes. 

For the Home.—For canning fruits and 
vegetables for your individual family 
needs. To put up fruits and vegetables 
in excess of the requirements of your own 
family to sell to the store in town at a 
good price for cash or in exchange for 
other merchandise. 

For the Orchard or Farm.—To prevent 
losses from over production or low prices 
of fruits or vegetables and to be sure of 
getting profitable returns from your land. 
investment and labor, which is always un- 
certain if you depend on the market price 
for fruits, vegetables, etc., in the fresh 
state. 

As a Business Investment.—Aside from 
the advantages of ‘National’? Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfits to growers as a 
means of saving crops and insuring big 
profits, the opportunity now exists to 
make big money by engaging in the busi- 
ness of canning fruits and vegetables in 
every locality. 

Many people will never heed the advice , 
and warning of the Government and au-| 
thorities, consequently there will always 


exist the opportunity to buy fruits and | 


vegetables in a raw state to keep a can- 
ning outfit busy. The profit from an 
undertaking of this kind is always very 
large as the market readily absorbs all 
home packed goods. <A small canning 
factory can easily be conducted in addi- 
tion to regular work. 

Community Canning Factories.—An ex- 
cellent idea has been employed in various 
parts of the country, which is known as 
community canning, which is the banding 
together of a few neighbors involving the 
purchase of one canning outfit of sufficient 
size for the benefit of all. This plan isan 
excellent one, because in addition to the 
small cost involved to individuals in- 
terested, it illustrates the possibilities 
of steam pressure canning and points out 


the value of cooperation. The coopera-|+ 


tive community canning factories fre- 
quently develop into large and profitable 
institutions, paying big dividends to those 
who originally associated themselves 
together in the business for its operation. 

There is not a household too small or a 
farm too large to profitably use a canning 
outfit with large profit. By all means 
have a canner and an evaporator on 
your place. 





: 0 
Confidence in Mother. 

Little Willie, who had been many times 
the victim of his brother John’s pranks 
disliked the idea of going with him to bed. 

“Mamma, won’t you go upstairs and 
watch me till I go to sleep?”’ he asked. 

“God will watch over you, Willie,’’ 
answered his mother. 

“Yes, but I’m afraid God’Il just monkey 
around and let John scare me again.”’ 





Gutkeded 
The man who is willing to admit he 
may be in the wrong generally isn’t. 





Maintenance of Improved Roads. 


“Too much stress can-not be laid upen 
the importance of maintenance in con- 
nection with the work of improving the 
roads. The people in nearly all the States 
are filled with enthusiasm for road im- 
provement and are spending enormous 
sums of money in the construction of 
superb roads, and yet almost without ex- 
ception, they are making little provision 
to care for the roads after they are built. 
This is true, not only in the various 
counties, but under many of our state 
highway departments. 

To maintain the roads in good condition 
year after year requires a consider- 
able annual outlay, but this outlay is in- 
finitely less than the loss which must fall 
upon the people eventually if they allow 
their roads to go to utter ruin. The thing 
for all advocates of good roads to do is to 
urge continuous, systematic maintenance 
and the setting aside every year of an 
amount per mile estimated by the engineer 
in charge to be sufficient for the proper 
maintenance of the road—a course which 
must make for economy and efficiency.”’ 


—_—— oO 


Have you forgotten to spray your or- 
chard or your beds of roses? Are the thrip 
eating the foliage of your grape vines? 
Are the beetles eating the foliage off from 
your asparagus? All these things require 
prompt attention. How easy it is to de- 
stroy the worm which feeds on the leaves 
of the currant and gooseberry if you spray 
the foliage with Paris green or arsenate 
of lead early in the season, when the leaves 


first appear. 
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Roadside Shade Trees. 


In addition to the wholesome influence 
exerted on soil and crops, trees border- 
ing the roadside cast their welcome shade 
on the beaten roadway, to the comfort of 
of man and beast; serve as windbreaks, 
tempering the cold wintry blasts and 
effecting more equable distribution of 
snow, thusimproving travel and benefiting 
adjacent fields; lessen alternate freezing 
and thawing of road surface, and largely 
reducing the element of mud on our dirt 
roads; Rion excessive evaporation and 
pulverizing of surface and preventing 
‘filler’ from being carried away by winds 
and by suction of fast moving autos, thus 
assisting in road maintenance of our ma- 
cadam roads; beautifying the roadside, 
the landscape and the community; if nut 
bearing trees are planted their crops in 
time should provide a substantial revenue 
to owners of abutting property; by the 
diffusion of large quantities of water from 
the sub-stratas of the earth—a large forest 
tree is conservatively estimated to diffuse 
daily 150 gallons of water through its fo- 
liage into the atmosphere during the ac- 
tive growing period, which serves as an 
aid to vegetation, says C. F. Bley, in 
Rural Life. 

E. M. Breed, forester of Massachusetts 
Highway Commission, writes that ‘“‘trees 
are an asset valuable alike to the state, 
the town and the traveling public.” 

The commonwealth of Massachusetts 
leads in systematic planting of roadside 
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A conservative estimate shows that nearly ten million dollars a 
year—in this country alone—is practically wasted on worthless 
rupture appliances—all because people trust to a mere try-on 
instead of making a thorough test. 
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and Spring Trusses 
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that seemed hopeless. 
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can prove every word we say by making a 60 day test without 
risking a 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 





shade trees. No more important work 
could be undertaken by our state than 
the planting of all our improved state 
roads to suitable shade trees. We owe 
this to posterity and no financial argu- 
ment should prevent the early consum- 
mation of eral 9 a plan. 

S. H. Madden, a noted forest tree au- 
thority, in a personal letter to the writer 
says: 

“There are a dozen phases to this sub- 
ject of roadside planting. There’s a hu- 
mane side to it that ought to appeal to 
everybody. Again and again throughout 
the hot summer days one sees teams going 
along with their shoulders and flanks wet 
and white with sweat. If those horses 
hitched to heavy farm wagons could speak 
wouldn’t they fairly yell for roadside trees? 
The top to the buggy is raised and the 
driver is shaded. He sits there, often 
cool and comfortable. But how about 
the horse? In the glare and heat it, too, 
— wet and white drawing its shaded 

river. 

‘‘The argument that shaded roads have 
more mud than those in the open amounts 
to little. The shaded roads have little, 
if any, dust and are rarely very muddy 
from alternating freezing and thawing 
in fall and spring. For weeks at a time 
in fall and spring earth roads in the open 
are usually stretches of sticky or smeary 
mud that very often makes walking as 
hard work as following a plow. And in 
a general way isn’t mud on vehicles and 
shoes and the bottom of one’s trousers 
far less disagreeable than dust-covered 
clothing, to say nothing about having 
the eyes, lungs and nostrils filled with 
the same stuff. 

‘Roadside trees will darken the roads 
at night. In a measure that is true but 
on a very dark night it is usually as hard 
for a man on a bare hilltop to see forty 
miles ahead of him as it is for one in a 
forest. Six states, I have read, require 
travelers at night to carry lights on all 
vehicles. If plantingroadside trees would 
make as good a law universal it ought to 
begin at once. Another argument against 
roadside planting is that one cannot ride 
between fields of waving grain and corn, 
The fields of waving grain and corn are 
all right but they don’t last long. Most 
farmers cut them at some stage or other. 

‘As to the damage done by trees shading 
and robbing crops of moisture, I cannot 
say. Nor could I have much faith in 
statements that were not backed by accu- 
rate figures. 

‘Roadside planting will add a gloomy 
aspect to our highways. That is the 
contention of a landscape gardener who 
wrote an article I read some years ago. 
Why do millions of picnickers annually 
seek the thickest, densest shade they can 
find to enjoy themselves? Or perhaps 
the writer was thinking of winter. If 


/so, how many hollyhocks would anorthern 


roadside windbreak conceal in January?”’ 





The New Excelsior Telescope 





into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. 

the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Frurr GRowER readers. 
Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It 
enables the farmer to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes 
are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be 
gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains 
or the sea, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or 


\RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instruments 


dark lenses. 


This eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun. 


They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. 
Every sojourner in the country should secure one of these instruments, and no 
Objects miles away are brought to view with 


farmer should be without one. 
astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get three of their 
friends or neighbors to subscribe for Green’s Fruir Grower at the special low 
price of 35 cents. Go out and get three new subscribers, send us only one dollar, 
keep the extra five cents for money order or postage if you like. We will then send 
you the complete Telescope all charges paid. Do it today while the special offer 


lasts. Address 





Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


It is conceded that 
A good 


This is a long, power- 
powerful Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial 
use. 
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Guaranteed by the maker. 





House by the Road. 
“Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and men who are 


ad, 
As good and as bad as I; 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban; 
Let melivein a house by the side of the 


road, | 
And be a friend to man. 
“T see from my house by the side of the 


road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
And I turn not away from their smiles 
or their tears, 
Both parts of the Infinite Plan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man. 


“T know there are brook-gladdened mea- 
dows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height, 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers 
rejoice 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the 
road, 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


‘‘Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
Where the race of men go by; 
They are good, they are bad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—and so am I; 
They why should I sit in the scorner’s 
seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road, 
And be a friend to man.’’—Foss. 








An Idaho Homestead. 


Mr. C. A. Green:—I am writing you 
from the end of the road in northwest 
Idaho. My son and I .came here seven 
years ago and took up homesteads. The 
nearest wagon road was several miles 
from our claim, so we camped and cut 
logs and brush for several days, and finally 
reached the ranch with our wagon and 
winter supplies. We are still at the end 
of the road. 

We are on a small creek, have plenty of 
water, an irrigating ditch, and can raise 
anything. We are 35 miles from town, 
15 miles from the postoffice, and receive 
our mail about every three weeks. This 
is a mountainous country and has an ideal 
climate. We areraising horses and cattle, 
have about 300 fruit trees (some just 
coming into bearing) and have a great 
many berries of various kinds. This is 
a natural fruit country. I have a wild 
gooseberry bush that is 17 feet tall, 7 feet 
from the ground to the first limb, and 9 
inches in circumference. When we came 
here there were 30 seedling apple trees 
that the Indians had planted, but we cut 
them down or budded them to good apples. 
We have asmall nursery and raise what- 
ever we want. We have 39 varieties of 
roses and many other flowering shrubs. 

The photograph I send shows my cabin 
as it looked the first summer after we came 
here, but it looks quite different now. 
We were the only ones on the creek the 
first winter, but now there is no vacant 
land for 20 miles around. It was rather 
lonesome then, but now we have lots of 
neighbors and plenty of work to do. We 
take the Fruit Grower and would not be 
without it if it cost much more.—W. A. 
Smead, Idaho. 





Working Apple Trees. 


A northern Iowa correspondent writes: 
“T have about 20 Hibernal and Walbridge 
apple trees in my five-year-old orchard, 
says Farmer and Breeder. Since plant- 
ing these trees, I have learned that these 
varieties are of rather poor quality. Why 
could I not top work better varieties on 
my present trees rather than to take them 
out and plant entirely new stock? .If you 
would recommend top working, how would 
Delicious and Jonathan do for that pur- 
pose, and when should the work be done?”’ 

In your case we would advise top work- 


ing your present trees rather than to re. 
placed them with new varieties. Five. 
year-old trees can easily be top worked 
and in three or four years afterwards the 
should be in bearing. Hibernal is a gooq 
tree to work on. It is spreading and the 
limbs leave the trunk almost at right 
angles. The other variety you speak of 
is also hardy. 

In your section you can safely use the 
Jonathan as well as the Delicious variety 
for top working. You can grow mor 
tender varieties on top worked trees than 
on their own roots; especially is this true 
in sections of rather heavy black soils, 
Both Jonathan and Delicious are of the 
same type of apples, consequently we 
would suggest Grimes’ Golden as a com. 
panion variety. 

Top working should be done before the 
—- starts in the spring. March is ugy. 
ally the month in which this work is done 
in this latitude. There are two or three 
methods in general use. The method 
that will give the best results under your 
conditions, we believe, is split grafting, 
Cut all the limbs and branches off you 
trees that are from one-half to one inch 
in diameter. Cut them square off; that 
is, make the cuts at right angles to the 
branches and three or four inches from 
the main stalk from which the lim) 
branches. Split the stub through the 
center to a depth of about two inches, 
Let the scions you expect to use be from 
well ripened wood of last season’s growth, 
They should be three buds in length, 
With a sharp knife make a tapering wedge 
an inch or so long. Make the wedge a 
little thicker on one side than on the 
other. Insert the wedge in the split 
stub of the limb so that the thicker side 
of the wedge is toward the outside edge of 
the stub, and put the scion down till it 
fits to and touches the bark of the limb, 
This is an important point to remember in 
grafting. The growing layers, that is, 
the cambium layers, of scion. and stub 
must come in contact with each other 
in order to secure a good graft. 

To insure the chances of getting one 
graft to grow place a scion in each side 
of the cleft. When the scion is properly 
set the wedge should be entirely imbedded 
in the cleft. The bark surfaces should 
be smooth and perfectly joined. Each 
scion should have two after insertion; 
not more, After the scions have been 
placed, cover all exposed and cut surfaces 
with a coating of grafting wax. It is also 
a good plan, in addition to this, to tie a 
band of cheese cloth around the graft. 

The other methods that are used for 
top working trees are cleft grafting and 
budding, but the beginner i som gets as 
good results with these as with the me- 
thod above described. 


=" 
STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


How A New York Farmer Succeeded 
with the Glenmary. 

I wish to tell of my experience in ctl- 
tivating the Glenmary strawberry for in 
my opinion that variety excels all others 
in every respect, says A. C. Osterhaut, 
New York, in Tribune Farmer. Thirty- 
two yards square of rich, loose, smooth, 
level soil was selected for my patch. It 
was ploughed and cultivated, all refuse 
and sod were raked off, and it was graded 
as evenly as if intended for a summer 
garden. I then drew my rows six feet 
apart, to allow sufficient space for the 
runners to spread, and [I set the plants 
fifteen inches apart in the rows (the rur- 
ners being set straight ahead with the 
sec No other variety was set in 

etween as recommended by many o 
our fruit growers. An abundant supply 
of rich manure was used, and the patel 
was kept well hoed and free from weeds 
the entire season. In late autumn, whet 
the ground began to freeze, I put on’ 
thick supply of rich mulch, and in the 
spring, after the frost was out of the 
ground, I removed the heaviest. leaving 
a small portion on the vines to help fer- 
tilize the soil. It was then fertilized by 
ground bone, and in June (following) 
the vines were loaded in abundance wil 
berries. The runners spread so thal 
there was scarcely a path between th 
rows. Every berry in this variety dt 
velops into full growth and ripens, and is 
very large. I did not disturb the pate 
after the berries were gone, for a droutl 
is liable to take place and destroy ever! 
vine if ploughed during the summer; bit 
I proceeded as before in covering it with 
mulch in late autumn, and the next April 
I ploughed out just the plants that wel 
in the paths, to set out a new patch an 
fertilized the old patch with ground bons 
and in the following June I had equal 
as large a crop of berries from the olf 
patch as I had the gems. year, 
sold over $200 worth, having plenty ' 
can and sweeten” on our table _besi(l 
each season. 













ee 
How to make a Fruit Farm of an or 
nary Grain Farm is told by C. A. Greet 
his illustrated booklet of sixty-four pe ge 
telling how he succeeded on a fertile 0 
run down farm near Rochester, N. ! 
The price of this booklet is twenty 
cents postpaid. 
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Gems of Thought. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Faith. 

Train a child right; as the twig is bent, 
so the tree will grow. Teach and cultivate 
good thoughts, good habits; seldom that 
they part from the way they have been 
taught from childho For example, 
politically over half the sons will vote like 
their father. When no man could be found 
tv lead the battle against the liquor traffic, 
a woman volunteered and carried on the 
fight. Prohibition twenty years ago was 
laughed at. Temperance teaching next to 
preaching the gospel. I believe the mother 
can do more teaching temperance than the 
father in legislation. Tobacco, next evil 
to intoxicating drinks. So far, I am about 
alone writing of the abstinence of the 
tobacco evil. We should pray for the 
editor. They are both teachers and preach- 
ers. Their audience is larger than that can 
be reached by any human voice. 

The non-tobacco user is exempt from 
paying the tobacco bill, the biggest tax; 
for the user, money is worse than thrown 
away. Youngman, had I language and in- 
fluence to persuade you to quit the use of 
tobacco in future years, you would thank 
me when my body is in the grave. The 
devil can get one just as easy from under 
a $10,000 monument as from a ten cent 
slab, 

——_o-—__— 
How to Live Long. 

Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, the famous 
French scholar and politician has been 
telling how it is his days have been so 
long in the land. It is, we are.told, the 
effect of strict adherence to the old pre- 
cept, “early to bed and early to rise,”’ 
with steady work during waking hours. 
Every grand old man seers to have a 
secret of his own. Mr. Gladstone, at- 
tributed his longevity to his habit of 
taking a daily walk in all weathers and to 
his giving thirty-two bites to every morsel 
of food. Oliver Wendel Holmes pinned his 
faith on equability of temperature. Major 
Knox Holmes swore by the tricycle, which 
in the end, was the cause of his death. Dr. 
P. H. Van der Weyde, an American octoge- 
narian, offered: himself ‘‘as an example of 
the benign influence of the study and 
practice of music.” 

Some aged persons give the credit of 
their long lives to abstinence from tobacco, 
alcohol, meat or what not; others to their 
indulgence in all these things. One old 
lady, of whom we read not long ago as 
having reached the age of one hundred 
and twenty or thereabouts, maintained 
that single blessedness is the real elixir 
vitae, and she ascribed the death of a 
brother at the tender age of ninety to the 
fact that he had committed matrimony in 
early life. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps be- 
lieved in horse riding. Mr. James Payn 
complains that in his boyhood he ‘‘got a 
little bored with too much horse.’’ The 
Grand Francais seems to think that one 
can hardly have ‘‘tog much horse.’’ M. De 
Lesseps delivered himself on the subject 
as follows: ‘I shall always be deeply 
— ul to Larine, my riding-master, who 

rom my earliest years made me share his 
keen passion for horses, and I am still con- 
vinced that daily horse exercise has in a 
large measure been the means of enabling 
me to reach my eighty-fourth year in per- 
fect health.’”? Carlyle was also a great 
rider almost to the end of his long life, 
and he not only rode, but, we believe, 
groomed his horse himself. On the whole, 
it must be concluded that the real secret 
of longevity is a sound constitution pru- 
dently husbanded. The only general rules 
that can be laid down are those set forth 
by Adam in ‘‘As You Like It:” 


a I look old,yet I am strong and 
usty: 

For in my youth I never did appl 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my tend, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.” 


That is the whole secret of a long life, 
Shakespeare knew it as well as any one, 
yet he died at fifty-two. 

O-—_ 
Use of Black Cherries. 


Country Girl lived in a locality where 
there are very large quantities of black 
cherrivs as well as the small natural fruit 
whichis black when ripe. She can have all 
of them that she will take the trouble to 





_ gather, and wants to know what they are 


good for and how to use them. Answer: 
These cherries have several uses. They 
mike excellent home-made wine, and also 
when water is added to them, very-fine 
vinegar. All that is necessary is to gather 
the cherries, put them into a cask or bar- 
rel, throw on a few pounds of brown sugar 
and enough water to cover them; then, 
with a smooth stick, heavy enough to be 
effective, pound them until they are 
crushed. Phen add as nearly as can be 
estimated, a pound of sugar to three 
quarts of the pulp, and put in as much 
water as there are cherries and sugar in 
the vessel. Stir this every day for a week, 
and let it stand in the sun. It will make 


vinegar that will command a good price 
in the market, provided there are good 
markets near by. If wine is wanted, beat 
the cherries to a pulp, taking care not to 
break the pits, then add three pints of 
water and three pounds of sugar to a pint 
and a half of measured pulp. Stir this 
thoroughly, put it away in the cellar and 
let it stand for six months, when it can 
be drawn off and bottled. It makes a 
most delicious wine, but is very fiery and 
but little of it can be taken at a time, 


_—_—_—— Oo 


Auto Gossip. 


Rims, if neglected, are apt to prove ex- 
pensive, says William H. Stewart, Jr., 
president of the Stewart Automobile 
Academy, who gives the following rules 
for the care of rims: 

Don’t ride on the rim without sufficient 
air pressure in the tires. 

Don’t ride with casing on rims that 
are not true. 

Don’t fail to use a pressure gauge, as it 
will save rim cutting. 

Don’t fail to keep the rim free from rust 
at all times. 

Don’t forget when storing the car away 
to remove, clean, and revarnish rims. 

Don’t attempt to revarnish rims, 
though, until every trace of rust is re- 
moved, and also see that the rim is neither 
dented nor rough. 

Don’t ride on car tracks or in deep ruts 
as it wears rims very rapidly and causes 
them to become rough or ragged. 

Don’t fail, after coming in from a 
long journey—particularly if the weather 
has been rainy or slushy— to sponge the 
rims clean and then wipe dry, as this will 
do much to prevent rust. 

Don’t use anything but black varnish. 
It is expensive, but will prove the cheap- 
est in the long run. 

Don’t use a file to smooth roughened 
shoes. Use a coarse emery paper and then 
finish off with fine emery paper. 


O-—--= 


Culture of Fruit—No. 1. | 
By John J. Thomas. 


We propose to furnish our readers oc- 
casionally with directions for the culti- 
vation of fruit, embracing every thing of 
consequence from the apple to the straw- 
berry; with the culture adapted to each, 
and a selection of the most desirable 
varieties, for those who have but little 
land, as well as for the farmer’s orchard. 
We intend to furnish one number of the 
proposed series once in each month. To 
those who have large fruit gardens and 
orchards, everything relating to their 
management, every thing by which their 
culture may be improved, must of course 
be a matter of importance; and to those 
whose whole farm perhaps consists of 
but half an acre, or even less, and there 
are many such among our subscribers, 
it certainly cannot but be an object of 
interest to make the best of that little. 
To such, it is indeed, far preferable to 
have fine, well bearing trees, of excellent 
and seasonable varieties, than to have 
their limited grounds occupied by trees 
— only product is small unpalatable 

ruit. 

No one, however limited his means, or 
however little the land he occupies, should 
be deterred from the cultivation of first 
rate fruit, A tree of the best variety 
costs but little more than the worst— 
and will grow in the corner of @ small 
yard, as well as on the richest domain. 
A dozen trees of the finest selection, will 
cost but three or four dollars, and may be 
properly transplanted for half that sum. 
In five years, if well taken care of, they 
will afford a return for the labor bestowed; 
and few would then be willing to part 
with them for five times their cost. The 
proprietor of the village garden, will find 
many pleasant hours of recreation in 
their management and an agreeable and 
useful occupation will be furnished to his 
children. Indeed, the culture, propaga- 
tion by budding and grafting, anda knowl- 
edge of the diseases of fruit trees, should 
be considered as an- indispensable accom- 
plishment in a young man’s education. 

The first thing to attend to in planting 
fruit trees, is the selection of the ground. 
This, it is true, is often in a great measure 
beyond our control; but still even in a 
quarter of an acre, if there is any differ- 
ence in the soil, there is some choice; as 
each kind may be more nearly furnished 
with its appropriate soil, than where no 
such attention is given. Whenever, 
therefore, a choice can be made, the apple 
should have ground which is rich and 
moderately moist; the pear, cherry, apri- 
cot and peach, a deep loose soil, more 
sandy for the cherry and peach; and the 
quince, a rich moist soil. But if the 
ie be of tolerable fertility, -—— more 

epends on a proper preparation dig- 

ing and filling the tae than pet = 
ection. 


Editor’s Note:—The above article y as 
written about 1843 for The Country Gen- 
tleman by John J. Thomas, long horticul- 
tural editor of that publication. The 











instructions ere then are helpful at the 
present “ay though written nearly seventy 
years ago. 
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Time and Money. 


We offer you this Special 
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Green’s Fruit 


With American Agriculturist, 1 yr. 
‘* American Bee Journal, 1 yr. 
‘* American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. 


‘¢ Bee Keeper’s Review, 
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‘¢ Farmer’s Voice, 1 yr.. 


‘¢ Hoard’s Dairyman, 1 


‘¢ Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 1 yr. 
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‘© Practical Farmer, 1 yr. 
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‘¢ Poultry Keeper, 1 yr. 


‘¢ Reliable Poultry Journal, OY RE I Ss 
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Grower One Year 
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Send your subscriptions to us and get the advantage of 
this Special Service and save time and money. Wecan quote 


you special prices on any 
our prices. 


other publication. Send list for 


Send all orders to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It’s True Phelps Can Save You $25 To 


HELPS has béen making buggies for 12 years. Up to date he has made and 
sold 167,000 Split Hickory Vehicles. Phelps publishes in his big buggy 
catalog and Phelps says in every one of his advertisements that his saving 

on any buggy he builds is $25.00 to $40.00 according to the style. 

If you are interested in buying a buggy now or in the near future, it isa 

very good thing for you to find out just as much about the kind of buggy Phelps 
builds and the kind of satisfaction he gives his customers as you possibly can. 


Phelps Won’t Sell His Buggies Except 
On 30 Days’ Trial 


He won’t offer any other terms. Phelps has no salesmen on 
the road. He has no dealersin any town. All his bug- 
gies are gdescribed in his big catalogue of ‘‘Split 
Hici¥ry Vehicles.’’? If Phelps sold a buggy that 

nroved unsatisfactory and the buyer had to 

keep that brggy and useit day after day, 

when he was not satisfied with it, 

when he didn’t like it, he could 


Phelps 


Whether you are interested 


Shows 140 ~_>, 
Different Models _ spiiabugey: tite the one 
in this 1 9 1 3 Book. cp > Cekiiaes "Waeneen 


: a Spring Wagon — Made to 
Order Models—or a full line of high grade harness, you will save time and 
energy by getting this book NOW and posting yourself on all the buggies 


You Want To Know About It? 





do more harm to Phelps’ business than Phelps could ever possibly undo. 
Twelve years ago when a man said he could save you $25 to $40 he did not 
have to prove it the way he has to prove it today. When you read this adver- 
tisement in this paper or in any other reputable paper, you know that the man 
who makes the statement has got to back it up. 
This big 1913 book is full of news about buggies. It shows 140 different 
models. If you could take the time to go into every dealer’s store in your nearest 


big town and then travel around and go 
into every store in twenty other towns, you Ph ] H M d 
would not see the up-to-date line, the splen- e Ps as ade 
didly finished line, the beautifully equipped | D 
line, the absolutely guaranteed line that you d S d 
find in Phelps’ book—his big 1913 Buggy an Oo to ate 
vi 67,000 B 
Without doing any traveling around, 1 9 00 uggies 
without putting yourselves in the hands of 
any dealer or any dealer’s clerk, you can sit down at your leisure and look at 140 
photographs with detailed descriptions of the best buggies that are built today. 
Twelve years ago it would have been a wonderful privilege for any man who con- 
templated buyinga buggy tobe ableto get a great big comprehensive book like this. 


Phelps offers. After you get this information, after you see these prices and 
read the detailed explanation as to how Phelps can save you $25 to $40, then 
go to any other buggy manufacturer, go to any dealer who sells buggies at 
retail prices—go to any man that knows enything about buggies that you have 
faith in and see if you have not got more information out of this book than 
from anyone you talk with. See if you haven’t a bigger conception of what a 
fine, well-equipped, up-to-date buggy should be than anything your dealer has 
in view; than anything any other man you talked to knows about. 


Split Hickory 


Vehicles 


In my big 1913 book I explain point by point 

from the very first operation in making a buggy 

to the very last finishing touch just how I spend 

the money on materials and’on the making and 

just where I save you the $25. to $40. You can read 

: ‘ this for yourself in my book. It is nosecret. There is 
no mystery. It is plain, and on top of all that, any man to whom I ship any buggy I build Made to Order, 


On Your 
Own 


Home 


or any other style, after testing that buggy on the worst roads for 30 days and he finds any cause for dis- 
satisfaction, I want that man to return my buggy and I want to pay his money back and stand all the freight. 


I have sold 167,000 buggies to date and have thousands of customers who 
have bought their buggies from me for the last twelve years. I do not want 
a customer who buys one buggy and is not sure when he needs a new 
buggy that he will write H. C. Phelps. 


I Save You $25 to $40 


Remember I have bought the stamps—have paid the 
postage—my 1913 book is ready to mail you. I simply 
want to write your address on the envelope. Send mea 
postcard so that I can get this book to you by early mail. 


H. C. PHELPS 


PRESIDENT ‘ 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Station 26 Columbus, Ohio 
Largest Factory in the World Selling Vehicles Direct to Consumer 
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